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THE SCOTCH AND IRISH PEERAGE. 


THe anomalous position of the 
Scotch and Irish Peerage has ex- 
cited much attention of late years, 
and formed the subject of discus- 
sion in both Houses of Parliament. 
The maintenance of a class of dig- 


nities to which there is attached 
little more than a titular honour, 
accompanied by disqualifications of 
a serious character, is quite opposed 
to the spirit of the age; while the 
continuance of a representative ele- 
ment in the House of Peers—by 
whose constitution seats therein are 
strictly hereditary—is of itself so 
great an anomaly as to demand the 
prompt intervention of the legisla- 
ture. 

The very mention of an Irish 
peerage often calls forth a sneer on 
account of the empty honour which 
it confers, and the disabilities at- 
tached to it. Nothing could be 
more suggestive of the true position 
of that dignity than the remark 
made by the first Lord Guillamore, 
shortly after his retirement from 
the bench, when discussing with a 
friend some of the bearings of a 
celebrated land case then about to 
come before one of the Irish Courts, 
in the course of which the plaintiff 


was alleged to have only “ the sha- 
dow of a title,’"—a remark which 
brought forth from the humorous 
ex-Chief Baron, “then he must be 
an Irish peer.” And yet, prior to 
the abolition of the Parliaments of 
Scotland and Ireland, the peerage 
of these countries was in no way 
inferior to that of England. As to 
the Irish peerage, with which we 
are more immediately concerned, 
whether as regards the personnel of 
its members, the antiquity of its 
origin, or the position which it so 
long maintained, it little deserved 
the adverse fate to which a number 
of its members have been con- 
signed in recent times. What title 
in England or the Continent of 
Europe can surpass in antiquity, 
associated with historic eminence 
and personal distinction, the Earl- 
dom of Kildare, dating back to 
the beginning of the 14th cen- 
tury, and still forming part of the 
inheritance of the Ducal House of 
Leinster? And almost coeval with 
Kildare are the historic titles of 
Ormonde and Clanricarde. The 
present representatives of these 
three great houses have minor and 
modern English dignities which 
2 
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give them seats in Parliament; but 
in the list of Irish peers who are 
not peers of Parliament, there are 
the ancient titles of Westmeath, 
Howth, Antrim, Mountgarret, Va- 
lentia, Kingsale, and Trimleston ; 
to which may be added Dunsany, 
Dunboyne, and Inchiquin—thethree 
last-named, however, being repre- 
sentative peers. Lord Inchiquin 
can boast of a descent illustrious 
beyond that of the proudest peer in 
England. The first duke, earl, or 
baron of the English peerage is 
satisfied to be able to trace back to 
a soldier of the Conquest as the 
Rodolph of his house; but the 
direct ancestor of Lord Inchiquin 
was at the time of the advent of the 
Normans a reigning sovereign. Yet 
the present possessor of this grand 
old Irish title, conferred by Henry 
VIII. on Morrogh O’Brien (the 
Thanist or monarch of his race), on 
the oceasion of his resignation of the 
crown of his ancestors, is still on the 
roll of Irish peers who are not peers 
of Parliament, and has a seat in 
virtue only of his chance election 
as a representative peer. 

An Irish peer without a seat in 
Parliament has acquired, as the only 
privileges attached to his titular 
dignity, precedence as a peer, and 
the right of voting for a representa- 
tive Lord as often as a vacancy oc- 
curs. His quasi-peerage prohibits 
him from interfering in the election 
of members of the House of Com- 
mons, or of representing in that 
House any Irish constituency him- 
self. He is disqualified from acting 
as a grand juror, or from taking 
any part in the control of the fiscal 
arrangements of the county in 
which his property is situate. Be- 


yond the mere discharge of magis- 
terial duties, an Irish peer is, in 
fact, by the operation of the Act of 
Union, shut out from almost every 
sphere of usefulness as a citizen. 

created a peer of the realm, he 
is recognized in the House of Peers 
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only by the inferior title to which 
he is called thereto. 

The Duke of Leinster, for exam- 
ple, sits and votes as a viscount, 
the existence of the great historic 
title of Earl of Kildare, not to 
speak of his dukedom, being there 
ignored. It is only those conver- 
sant with such matters that would 
recognize, in the inferior title of 
Baron Somerhill, created in 1826, 
the. possessor of the famous title of 
Clanricarde. The Earl of Bess- 
borough sits by a title which is cer- 
tainly unfamiliar to those who are 
not acquainted with the roll of the 
House of Lords. These cases are 
merely cited by way of illustration. 

The disabilities here mentioned 
affect, and to a still greater extent, 
the Scotch peers who are not peers 
of Parliament. They are precluded 
from representing any constituency 
in the House of Commons; the dis- 
qualification in this respect as re- 
gards Irish peers extending only to 
Irish constituencies. If Lord Pal- 
merston had been a Scotch instead 
of an Irish peer, his title would 
have precluded the possibility of 
his becoming the distinguished 
statesman which he did. As re- 
gards position in the House of 
Lords, the Scotch peers obtaining 
seats labour under the same draw- 
backs as their Irish brethren. The 
Duke of Argyle, for example, only 
ranks amongst the peers of Great 
Britain as a baron, from taking his 
seat as Baron Sundridge, though 
his dukedom is amongst the most 
renowned of the historic titles of 
Scotland. 

In briefly referring to the history 
of the Irish peerage, it may be ob- 
served that the feudal dignities 
introduced into Ireland by King 
Henry II. were held by tenure, 
same as those of England; com- 
mencing with Richard Earl of Pem- 


. broke, who, although having ac- 


quired the principality of Leinster 
by his marriage with Eva, daughter 
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of a native prince, was obliged to 
exchange the title thus acquired for 
that obtained by Royal grant, sub- 
ject to the expressed conditions of 
homage and military service. In 
such grants the further duty was 
usually imposed by the Crown on 
the grantees of holding a court and 
exercising criminal and civil juris- 
diction, by themselves or their 
seneschals, within their respective 
seigniories; a remnant of which 
existed in the Irish Manor Courts, 
abolished by Act of Parliament so 
lately as 1859. Whether from a 
desire to hold out extra inducements 
for the performances of services in 
Treland, or from being untrammelled 
by precedent there, the early Irish 
grants to the feudal lords conferred 
privileges more ample than those 
enjoyed by the barons of England. 
Thus we find that King John, 
immediately after his accession, 
created several new Irish barons, 
directing such to hold their baronies, 
not according to the manner of the 
baronies of England, but “as others 
his chief barons “of Ireland more 
fully held theirs.” * 

The dignity of baron by tenure, 
with voice and seat in Council and 
in Parliament, continued to be 
enjoyed in Ireland, as incident to 
territorial possessions, until the 
middle of the 14th century. In 
the 46th year of Edward III. a Par- 
liament was convoked at Dublin 
“to ordain for the salvation and 
defence of Ireland; and to this 
Parliament were summoned, by 
special writs, the Spiritual Peers, as 
also the Earls of Kildare and 
Ormonde, with so many others 
known to be well affected to the 
Crown as would be certain to carry 
the measures placed before them. 

In the beginning of the 15th cen- 
tury, it was held that no persons 
ought to be summoned to Parlia- 
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ment unless those holding by barony, 
who had ranked as barons during 
the two preceding centuries. But 
several who then lost their Parlia- 
mentary dignity continued to be 
recognized as great lords or barons, 
keeping their courts and discharg- 
ing those other great public trusts 
which the social policy of the day 
reposed in their order. 

The creation of dignities . by 
charter, or letters patent from the 
Crown, obtained slowly in’ Ireland. 
The first grant of this kind was 
made by King John, in the seventh 
year of his reign, of the Earldom of 
Ulster to Hugh de Lacy, which 
earldom had previously been one of 
the feudal dignities conferred : by 
Henry II. on John de Courcy. The 
Earldoms of Carrick, Kildare, Louth, 
Orinonde, Desmond, and Waterford 
followed, in the order in which they 
are here mentioned, Lord Water- 
ford’s patent being issued in the 
24th year of Henry VI. The 
next in order is the patent is- 
sued in the second year of Edward 
IV., constituting Bobert Barnewell 
“ad essendum unum Baronum Par- 
liamenti nostri terram nostram pre- 
dictam,” being the first of any de- 
scription of peerage conveying by 
express words the dignity of a baron 
of Parliament. The creation of the 
baronies of Portlester, Ratowth, 
aud Rathweir followed in succes- 
sion, the patent creating the latter 
bearing date the 18th June, 1476. 
The next pafent is that whereby Sir 
Robert Preston was created Vis- 
count Gormanston, dated 7th Au- 
gust, 1478, this being the first Irish 
viscountcy. The above-named dig- 
nities comprise the entire of the 
creations by patent in Ireland be- 
fore the year 1500, after which time 
that mode of creation came into 
general use. 

The public records in different 


* Lynch’s Feudal Baronies in Ireland, p. 26. 
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departments show that by the House 
of Tudor there were 127 Irish titles 
created by patent, being little more 
than one creation per year. By the 
House of Stuart, under whom the 
native families as well as the 
Anglo-Irish were admitted to or ac- 
cepted favours of the State, there 
were 377 titles created, being over 
four for each year. From the Revo- 
lution till the accession of George 
III. there were 430 new peerages 
added to the roll, or upwards of six 
yearly; and during the pre-Union 
period of that monarch’s reign the 
creations were 226, or over five in 
each year. The entire of these crea- 
tions of Irish peers comprised 8 
dukes, 10 marquesses, 329 earls, 
406 viscounts, and 408 barons. 
Had it not been for the large num- 
ber of titles that had become ex- 
tinct, and the considerable reduction 
effected by acts of attainder from 
the almost continuously disturbed 
state of the country, the roll of 
Irish dignities would have presented 
a formidable array at the time of 
the Act of Union coming into opera- 
tion; whereas the actual number of 
Irish peers at that date was 234.* 
The peers of England and of 
Great Britain, on the 1st January, 
1801, numbered 261, to which were 
to be added the 16 Scotch Repre- 
sentative Peers, making the entire 
number then having seats in the 
British House of Lords 277. On 
the union of Ireland with Great 
Britain, it would probably have been 
out of the question to have at- 
tempted to provide seats for the 
whisk of the Irish peers in the Up- 
per House of Parliament at West- 
minster, and with the precedent 
available of a Representative Peer- 
age for Scotland, an expedient of a 
similar character became almost a 
matter of necessity for Ireland. 
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Bearmg in mind that the House 
of Lords, from its very constitution, 
is not in any degree an assembly of 
a representative character, subject 
to popular influences and control, 
the idea of electing members to seats 
in that House was, to say the least, 
a most exceptional proceeding. The 
considerable numbers of the Scotch 
and Irish peers at the respective 
dates of the Acts of Union of these 
countries precluding their addition 
in globo to the House of Peers, it 
became, probably, a matter of neces- 
sity that sume principle of selection 
should be adopted for the time ; but 
it is obvious that any such expe- 
dient should have been as little 
as possible an interference with 
the constitution of the Upper 
House of Parliament. Yet, as if 
by an act of perversity, it was 
sought to do the,greatest amount of 
violence to the character of that 
House ; not only were the Scotch 
peers required by the Act of Union 
between Scotland and England to 
elect 16 of their own number to 
represent them, without any ar- 
rangement being made for the ulti- 
mate merging together of the two 
peerages ; but such election was only 
to be for one Parliament, same as 
in the case of members of the House 
of Commons. In practice it has 
been found that the election of 
Scotch Representative Peers is vir- 
tually for life, just as in the case of 
leading members of the House of 
Commons retaining their seats in 
successive Parliaments. But the 
form of election for the entire 
number must be gone through after 
every dissolution, thereby introdue- 
ing the principle of popular repre- 
sentation to the fullest extent in an 
assembly the fundamental principle 
of which is that seats therein are 
hereditary. 


* The following peerages of Ireland became extinct during the last twenty years, the titles 
being mentioned in the order in which the extinctions took place :—Melbourne, Tyrconnel, 
O'Neill, Glengall, Fitzgerald and Vesey, Riversdale, Dungannon, Downes, Clare, Palmerston, 
Keith, Moira, Strangford, Howden, and Blayney. 
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By the Irish Act of Union pro- 
vision was made for the Irish tem- 
poral peers electing 28 of their 
own number to represent them in 
the Parliament of the United King- 
dom, the elections in their case 
being, however, for life. This ar- 
rangement, so far, was much less 
objectionable than that adopted for 
Scotland. The principle of elec- 
tion to seats in the House of Lords 
could only, however, be defensible in 
either case when based on arrange- 
ments which would insure its opera- 
tion being only temporary, so that 
eventually the respective peerages 
would become merged into one 
assembly. The realization of this 
consummation the Irish Act of 
Union appeared to be specially 
framed to prevent. 

In process of time some Scotch 
and Irish peers became peers of 
Great Britain or of the United 
Kingdom by titles usually inferior 
in rank to those which they held in 
their respective countries.* While 
becoming peers of the realm, how- 
ever, and possessing all the rights 
and privileges incidental to a seat 
in the House of Lords, they retain 
the speciality, as it were, of their 
previous position, and are besides 
represented by a nominee. This 
arrangement involves a_ practical 
absurdity, the very mention of 
which is sufficient to condemn it. 
In his evidence before the Select 
Committee of the House of Lords 
of last session, Sir Bernard Burke 
very appropriately contended that 
“the peers sitting in the House of 
Lords do not require representation 
there; they are their own represen- 
tatives, For instance, if the whole 
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Irish peerage sat in the House, 
there would be no representation 
wanted.”t One great evil of this 
arrangement is that it maintains a 
distinction between a section of the 
peerages of Scotland and Ireland 
and those of the United Kingdom, 
after any cause for such distinction 
has ceased to exist; and provides 
an artificial constituency, the action 
of which is quite opposed in prin- 
ciple to the constitution of the 
House of Lords. If this anomaly 
were abolished, the difficulty in the 
way of placing the Scotch and Irish 
peerages on a satisfactory footing 
would be much diminished in its 
proportions. The proper constitu- 
ency, it is almost needless to observe, 
comprises those only without seats 
in the Upper House ; and were the 
constituency confined to that class, 
the numbers would become so small, 
that means would soon be devised 
for getting rid of anything of a re- 
presentative character in obtaining 
seats in the House of Peers. 
Absurd as is the anomaly of what 
practically amounts to a dual repre- 
sentation, the provision in the Act 
of Union to perpetuate a distinct 
Irish peerage appears to be equally 
if not more indefensible. It strikes 
us as simply affording an illustra- 
tion of how the public weal comes 
to be sacrificed by the exigencies of 
party, and to improper pandering 
to popular feeling. On no other 
ground can we account for the 
retention of the power to create 
Irish peers after the Union, in. op- 
position to the strongly expressed 
opinions and the earnest protests of 
the leading members of the Irish 
House of Lords.t Sir Bernard 


* There have been sixty-one peers of Ireland created peers of the United Kingdom since 
the Union ; of these eleven have been created since 1866. 
+ Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select Committee on the Representative Peerage 


of Scotland and Ireland, page 41. 


t See Protest of the Duke of Leinster and others in the Journals of the Irish House of 
Lords, Vol. 8 ; and also letter from the Marquess of Cornwallis to the Duke of Portland, 
dated the 10th March, 1800, quoted by Lord Portarlington in his evidence before the Lords’ 


Select Committee, page 49, 
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Burke states that the provision 
here referred to was at the time 
regarded “as a boon given to Ire- 
land rather than a grievance; to 
keep up the national feeling that 
there was still an Irish peerage,” 
though he joins most cordially in 
reprobating the arrangement ; 
and in a subsequent answer to a 
question he says: “ I look upon the 
new creations of the Irish peerage 
as being one of the greatest anoma- 
lies of the whole system.” * 

By the 4th article of the Act of 
Union it was provided :— 


“That it shall be lawful for His 
Majesty, his heirs and successors, to 
create peers of that part of the United 
Kingdom called Ireland, and to make 
promotions in the peerage thereof, after 
the union, provided that no new cre- 
ation of any such peers shall take place 
after the union, until three of the peer- 
ages of Ireland, which shall have been 
existing at the time of the union, shall 
have become extinct, and upon such 
extinction of three rages, that it 
shall be lawful for His Majesty, his 
heirs and successors, to create one peer 
of that part of the United Kingdom 
called Ireland, and in like manner, so 
often as three peerages of that part of 
the United Kingdom called Ireland 
shall become extinct, it shall be lawful 
for His Majesty, his heirs and succes- 
sors, to create one other peer of the 
said part of the United Kingdom; and 
if it shall happen that the peers of 
that part of the United Kingdom 
called Ireland shall, by extinction of 
peerages, or otherwise, be reduced to 
the number of one hundred, exclusive 
of all such peers of that part of the 
United Kingdom called Ireland as 
shall hold any peerage of Great Bri- 
tain, subsisting at the time of the 
union, or of the United Kingdom 
created since the union, by which such 
peers shal] be entitled to an hereditary 
seat in the House of Lords of the 
United Kingdom, then and in that 
case it shall and may be lawful for 


His Majesty, his heirs and successors, 
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to create one peer of that part of the 
United Kingdom called Ireland, as 
often as any one of such one hundred 
peerages shall fail by extinction, or as 
often as any one peer of that part of the 
United Kingdom called Ireland shall 
become entitled by descent or creation 
to an hereditary seat in the House of 
Lords of the United Kingdom, it being 
the true intent and meaning of this 
article, that at alltimes after the union, 
it shall and may be lawful for His Ma- 
jesty, his heirs and successors, to keep 
rp the peerage of that part of the 

nited Kingdom, called Ireland, to the 
number of one hundred, over and above 
the number of such of the said peers as 
shall be entitled by descent or creation 
to an hereditary seat in the House of 
Lords of the United Kingdom.” 


Considering the mischievous con- 
sequences to the country resulting 
from the maintenance of a pseudo- 
Irish nationality, we can scarcely 
conceive anything to have been more 
ill-advised than the provision here 
quoted for the perpetuation of a 
separate Irish peerage, the position 
of which, under existing circum- 
stances, is a subject of reproach. 

In a previous part of this article 
we recognized the apparent ne- 
cessity that existed at the periods 
of the respective Unions of Scotland 
and Ireland to introduce, for the 
time, some system of election. But 
with such concession we insisted, 
for the reasons there stated, that 
any such scheme could only be per- 
missible when based on arrange- 
ments to provide for the ultimate 
extinction of the peerages of these 
countries, by their becoming merged 
into that of the United Kingdom. 
Whatever views may have been en- 
tertained on this subject in times 
past, we believe that there is now 
no second opinion amongst those 
who have given attention to it, that 
the creation of post-Union peers 
was a great mistake, and that the 
practice should at once be aban- 


sessment 


* Minutes of Evidence taken before the Lords’ Committee, page 36. 
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doned. Sincethe Union it appears 
that there have been 79 extinc 
tions of Irish peerages, which by 
decreasing the numbers to be 
dealt with, have so far lessened 
the difficulty of legislation on the 
subject. “In lieu of these, however, 
there have been 19 new crea- 
tions, of which 3 have already 
become extinct; 4 have been 
created peers of the United King- 
dom, and 38 have been elected 
Representative Peers; so that out 
of the 19 post-Union creations, 
there are now only 9 without seats 
in Parliament.* 

Even at the foregoing rate of 
reduction, the anomaly of a distint 
Irish peerage would vanish in time, 
were it not for the second provision 
in the Article of the Act of Union 
for the maintenance of the number, 
so that it should not fall below 
100. On this point, we cannot do 
better than quote the evidence of 
Sir Bernard Burke when examined 
thereon. He says :—‘I was going 
to suggest that there is great ur- 
gency at the present time to make 
some change in the Act of Union, 
for this reason, that the peerage 
of Ireland is reduced now to 
105 peers who are simply Irish 
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peers; and if those Irish peers are 
reduced by 5, the object which 
every one should have, I think, in 
view, namely, that the peerage of 
Ireland should be decreasing, will be 
defeated ; for, on the contrary, the 
peerage of Ireland will thencefor- 
ward be increasing, because the 
Crown will be bound upon the ex- 
tinction of every Irish peerage, or 
(which is a much more serious point) 
on the transfer of an Irish peer, 
as a peer of the United Kingdom, 
to the House of Lords, to supply 
his place by the creation of a new 
Irish peer. Therefore, if the num- 
ber got down to 100, the Crown 
would then be bound to create 
a new Irish peer as often as 
one peerage became extinct, or as 
often as one Irish peer was trans- 
ferred to the House of Lords. The 
Irish peer made a peer of Parlia- 
ment would not cease to bean Irish 
peer; and, therefore, those units 
added continually to the number 
would increase the Irish peerage 
ad infinitum. The number is now 
within 5 of the 100, and I have 
made a calculation that possibly, 
within three or four years, the 5 
will be gone, so that the number 
will be reduced to the 100, and 


* Since the Union the following peerages have been created, the titles ranging according to 


the dates of the respective patents:— 


Rendlesham Howden 
Kiltarton (V. Gort) Downes 
Castlemaine Bloomfield 
Decies 
Garvagh Guillamore 


Fitzgerald & Vesey Dunsandle 


Talbot de Malahide 
Carew 
Oranmore 


Clermont 
Fermoy 
Athlumney 
Rathdonnell. 
Bellew 


Of the foregoing the peerages of Barons Howden, Downes, and Fitzgerald and Vesey, have 
become extinct; Lords Talbot de Malahide, Carew, Clermont, and Athlumney have been 
created peers of the United Kingdom; and Lords Oranmore, Dunsandle,and Castlemaine have 
been elected Representative Peers. There are, therefore, as observed in the text, only nine 
of the nineteen post-Union peers now without a seat in Parliament. 

During the year 1800 there were twenty-four additions made to the Irish peerage roll, of 
which some have become merged in superior titles, as Adare, Norbufy, and Erris, and others 
have become extinct, leaving twelve separate peerages to now represent these Union creations. 
A very curious circumstance connected with some of these peerages is the fact of the war- 
rants issued in London authorizing the issue of the patents, bearing the same date as the 
patents themselves in Dublin—31st December, 1800—although at that time several days were 
occupied by the journey between London and Dublin. After the date here mentioned the 
patents could not have been issued, unless in contravention of the Act of Union. 
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then will come into: operation that 
singular and particular clause of the 
Act of Union.”’* 

Apparently obligatory on the 
Crown to create new Irish peerages, 
as is the provision of the Act of 
Union here referred to, there can 
be no question that further creations 
should in the meantime stand in 
abeyance. In the Report of the 
Select Committee of the House of 
Lords recently issued, cautious and 
conservative as it is, the Committee 
have come to the conclusion— 

“That it appears to be extremely 
undesirable that a class of peerages 
should be permanently maintained 
which are only titular, and with 
which no legislative functions are 
associated. 

“They have felt it to be their 
duty to abstain from recommending 
any sudden and artificial methods 
by which Her Majesty might be ad- 
vised to merge the peerage of Scot- 
land and Ireland into that of the 
United Kingdom; but they are 
strongly of opinion, that such ulti- 
mate merging ought to be kept in 
view on all proper occasions by the 
advisers of the Crown. 

“As regards the Irish peerage, 
they are convinced that every addi- 
tion thereto only increases and per- 
petuates the anomalous condition of 
that body. They would, therefore, 
trust that Her Majesty may be ad- 
vised to renounce.her undoubted 
prerogative of creating Irish peers 
with a view to the modification 
of the 4th Article of the Act of 
Union.” 

The caution with which the Select 
Committee have ventured on recom- 
mendations in their Report, should 
bespeak increased attention to what 
they have put forward; and after 
the suggestions in the foregoing 
extracts, the evidence taken by the 
Committee, and the discussion of 





* Minutes of Evidence taken before the Lords’ Committee, page 33. 
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the entire question in the Press, we 
may reasonably hope that, pending 
legislation on the subject, no further 
creations will take place. This will 
be the first effective step in the 
way of reform, whatever else may 
be done. The next step should be 
to do away with the dual repre- 
sentation in the House of Lords 
possessed by those Irish and Scotch 
peers who are peers of Parliament. 
The absurdity of the present arrange- 
ment has already been pointed out ; 
and there cannot be even a shadow 
of a reason urged why the con- 
stituency, for the election of repre- 
sentative peers, should not be con- 
fined to those who are without seats 
in the Upper House. 

In reference to the propriety of 
seeking for the attainment of these 
two objects—the cessation of the 
further creations of Irish peers, and 
the proper adjustment of the con- 
stituency, so that it may be confined 
to those only who require represen- 
tation by having otherwise no voice 
in the legislation of the country— 
there will be almost a complete 
unity of opinion. As we approach 
the consideration of the proposals 
to remove the further anomalies, we 
get into a more debatable region, in 
which we shall have cautiously to 
make our way. 

The Scotch peers who are not 
peers of Parliament are now reduced 
to 34 in number, represented by 16 
of their own body. This latter 
number was fixed upon by the 
Lords Commissioners of Scotland 
and England entrusted with the 
preparation of the arrangements for 
the Act of Union, with reference to 
the proportion it bore to the num- 
ber of representatives for Scotland 
in the Houseof Commons, which was 
then fixed at 45. But as the Scotch 
members have been increased from 
45 to 60, it has been contended, 
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and with good reason, by Lord 
Elphinstone, in his examination be- 
fore the Lords’ Committee, that the 
Scotch Representative Peers (more 
especially taking into account the 
increase in the number of the 
House of Peers, from 166 in 1707 
to 481 in 1874), should be increased 
from 16 to 28. This increase would 
only leave 6 Scotch peers without 
a seat in Parliament; so that the 
merging of the peerage of Scot- 
land into that of the United King- 
dom really presents little diffi- 
culty.* 

As regards the Irish peerage we 
have a more formidable number to 
deal with, and differences of opinion 
will naturally arise as to how the 
anomaly of the present state of 
affairs 1s to be most effectively dealt 
with. Sir Bernard Burke submitted 
the following proposal to the Com- 
mittee: “If the object were,” says 
Sir Bernard, in his evidence, “ simply 
to restore by an act of justice to the 
Irish peerage their original right, the 
doors of the House of Lords should 
be opened to them at once; but I 
think that is almost impracticable, 
the number of Scotch and Irish 
peers that would be added being 
about 100. But if a system of 
absorption could be carried out, a 
gradual restoration to the Irish 
peers of their right tositin the House 
of Lords might be accomplished. 
For instance, my view would be to 
gradually absorb into the House of 
Lords the heirs and successors of 
Irish Representative Peers, and 
await the extinctions of titles in the 
natural course of events. I would 
suggest, that whenever one of the 
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successor should be summoned to 
Parliament in his original Irish 
peerage, and thus be restored to his 
hereditary seat in Parliament; and 
next, that there should be no new 
election of Representative Peers un- 
til there were three vacancies, when 
the three new Representative Lords 
should be ehosen by the cumula- 
tive vote. By this means the un- 
seated Lords of both parties would 
henceforward have a prospect of 
regaining their right to sit amongst 
the peers. I calculate that by this 
arrangement the whole of the pre- 
sent unseated Irish peers would 
at the end of 30 or 40 years be 
amalgamated with the House of 
Lords. Taking the average, in 
20 years the peerages now en- 
joyed by the existing Representa- 
tive Peers would by the system that 
I recommend have obtained here- 
ditary seats, and 28 of the 77 peer- 
ages now without seats would be held 
by peers sitting as Representative 
Lords ; besides, 14 titles would 
probably have become extinct in the 
natural course of events. Thus, at 
the end of 20 years, the number of 
unseated Irish peers would be only 
35. The same course followed in 
the subsequent 18 years would 
have the effect of seating all the 
peers of Ireland, and it would not 
require by this system the creation 
of any new peers. The original 
right to sit in Parliament, which 
was given to the Irish peers by 
their patents, would have only to 
be revived. It js taken from them 
now by the Act of Union, and it 
could be revived by summoning 
them in the way I suggest. The 
peers therefore would be gradually, 


— Representative Peers of 


reland should die, his heir and over a space of 40 years, absorbed 


* The great increase to the peerage of the United Kingdom commenced with the advent 
to office of the Whigs in 1830. For the purpose of carrying the Reform Bill, and otherwise 
promoting the interests of his party, Earl Grey created 26 peers ; Sir Robert Peel added 5 to 
the roll ; Lord Melbourne, 42 ; Sir Robert Peel, in his second administration, 5; Lord John 
Russell, 11; Lord Derby, 3; Lord Palmerston, 11; Lord Derby, 9; Lord Palmerston, 12 ; 
Lord Russell, 8 ; Lord Derby, 8; Mr. Disraeli, 9 ; and Mr, Gladstone, 27. 
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into the House of Lords, not for 
any political or party object, but 
selected by their own constituencies, 
because the Irish Representative 
Peers are the chosen of the Irish 
peerage, and it is thus by degrees 
that they or their sons would get 
their places back again in the House 
of Lords. There is one principle 
that has always been adopted, [ 
believe, in Ireland, and that is, not 
to elect a Representative Peer who 
is non-resident. The consequence 
would be, under this system, that 
those English, Scotch, and Welsh 
noblemen, who are Irish peers, 
would be the last to get seats in 
the House of Lords. It would not 
require, as I just mentioned, the 
Crown’s interference to create new 
peerages, but simply a modification 
of the Act of Union to permit a 
writ of summons to revive the right 
of sitting. This placing in Parlia- 
ment the heirs of the Representa- 
tive Peers would gradually absorb 
the whole peerage of Ireland, and 
would be so gradual, that there 
would be no perceptible impression 
made upon the House. They would 
be year after year (it may be, one 
in every two years, or two in every 
three years) shessbed by this prin- 
ciple.” * 

The source whence the foregoing 
proposal emanates is certain to pro- 
cure for it attention, as there is no 
one more competent to speak with 
authority on such matters than 
Ulster King of Arms. But it 
appears to us, that the feeling of 
official responsibility has made Sir 
Bernard Burke needlessly conserva- 
tive in his proposal, though his plan 
would add immediately to the Peers 
who are not Peers of Parliament by 
the certainty of their ultimately be- 
coming so. Any scheme of legisla- 
tion calculated to realize the object 
in view, at a remote period, is not 
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likely to command much enthusiasm 
on its behalf. We would, therefore, 
suggest a more heroic remedy than 
that proposed by Sir Bernard Burke 
for the present very anomalous state 
of affairs, especially as regards the 
Irish peerage. 

In a previous part of this article 
we have seen the grounds on which 
the number of Scottish Representa- 
tive Peers was fixed at 16, as well 
as the reasonableness of increasing 
that number to 28, taking into ac- 
count the altered circumstances of 
the times. In like manner, pre- 
suming that 32—28 temporal and 4 
spiritual—peers was a proper repre- 
sentation for Ireland in 1800, that 
number should be considerably in- 
creased to adapt it to the existing 
state of affairs. On the 1st January, 
1801, the House of Lords of Great 
Britain consisted of 277 members, 
and now it consists of 481, includ- 
ing the 28 Representative Peers of 
Ireland. If 32 was a proper re- 
presentation then, that number is 
clearly very inadequate now. In 
the large increase that has taken 
place, it may be fairly claimed that 
a proportionate addition should be 
made to the Irish contingent, so long 
as the principle of special represen- 
tation is at all recognized. Besides, 
no increase to the number of tem- 
poral peers has been made to com- 
pensate for the four Irish peerages 
abolished by the Irish Church Act 
of 1869. On these several grounds 
it may with justice be contended 
that the number of the Irish Repre- 
sentative Peers should be increased 
from 32 to 50, being under the pro- 
portional increase for Scotland con- 
tended for by Lord Elphinstone, 
without at all improperly interfering 
with the constitution of the House 
of Lords. On the propriety of this 
— there appears to be really 

ittle room for difference of opinion ; 





* Minutes of Evidence taken before the Lords’ Committee, page 34. 
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and if adopted it would much dimi- 
nish the difficulty of dealing with 
the subject. This proposal is one 
entitled to consideration on its own 
merits, without any reference to the 
further legislation necessary for re- 
moving the anomaly of the Irish 

eerage. But when, in addition to 
its own intrinsic merits, its opera- 
tion would facilitate the removal of 
that anomaly, it is still further 
deserving of attention. 

The 50 representative peers thus 
obtained may, for our present pur- 
pose, be practically regarded as 
ee of Parliament, leaving 55 

rish peers without seats in the 
House of Lords. These 55 may 
be divided into three sections, each 
having a different kind of claim to 
consideration. 

One of the curious features of the 
Irish peerage is that it now com- 
prises amongst its members without 
seats in Parliament, a number of 
gentlemen who, according to Sir 
Bernard Burke, “ have no connec- 
tion with Ireland, ancestral, per- 
sonal, residential, or territorial, who 
were not created on any Irish 
ground whatever; the creation, in 


* Minutes of Evidence, page 32. 
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such cases, being more titular than 
real; the object being to give titles 
to Englishmen and Scotchmen with- 
out giving them available seats, 
therefore it was virtually no peerage 
to them.”* The Irish peerage roll 
shows that the practice of creating 
this class of peers was adopted by 
successive Governments. So much 
dissatisfaction did these creations 
excite in Ireland, that the Irish 
House of Lords more than once 
attempted by resolution to set aside 
the claim of the class of peers here 
referred to, to a seat in that House. 
Some of those thus circumstanced 
were created peers of Great Britain 
before the Union, and of the United 
Kingdom subsequently; but, not- 
withstanding such absorptions, there 
remain 20 English-Irish peers (if 
we may use the term), without 
seats in the House of Lords. Con- 
sidering the grounds on which these 
titles have been granted and ac- 
cepted, there does not seem to be 
any pressing necessity for taking 
immediate steps for removing the 
anomaly incidental to their posi- 
tion. t 

The claims of the nine post-Union 





+The following is a list of the Irish peers who have no connection whatever with Ireland, 
and who are not peers of Parliament :— 


Huntingfield, B. 
Kensington, B. 
Lisburne, E. 
Macdonald, B. 
Mexborough, E. 
Muncaster, B. 
Newborough, B. 


Barrington, V. 
Chetwynd, V. 
Downe, V. 
Galway, V. 
Graves, B. 
Henly, B. 
Hotham, B. 


In the proceedings of the Select Committee of the House of Lords, Viscount Taaffe has 
been included in the above list ; but, we must bear in mind, that when his patent 
was issued, the grantee was an Irishman and the owner of property in Ireland. Viscount 
Taaffe is now a Count of the Austrian Empire, a distinguished Austrian statesman, resident 
in Bohemia. In these titles, moreover, there are some curious anomalies, The absurdity 
of the titles of Earl of Fife and Viscount Macduff, in Jreland, is apparent on the mere 
mention of the names. Of the same class is Earl Winterton, in the county of Galway, 
Winterton being in Norfolk ; and Baron Macdonald of Slate, in the county of Antrim, Slate 
being in the Hebrides, The fact is, it was not convenient to create the original grantees 
in these patents peers of Great Britain, and there being no power in the Crown to create 
peers of Scotland, Ireland became the resource of those who were satisfied with merely titular 
honours—hence the existence of this class of peerages. 


Ongley, B. 
Radstock, B. 
Rendlesham, B. 
Rokeby, B. 
Taaffe, V. 
Teignmouth, B. 
Winterton, E. 
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Trish peers, who are not peers of 
Parliament, are also held to stand 
on a different footing from those of 
the ante-Union peers. The latter 
had, as one of the conditions in 
their patents of creation, the right 
to sit in the House of Lords of 
their own country, which right was 
wrested from them on the ground 
of public policy ; whereas the post- 
Union peers accepted their patents 
without any right being therein 
conveyed to a seat in Parliament. 
In any movement to obtain for the 
Irish peers seats in the House of 
Lords, the claims of the post-Union 
omg would therefore also naturally 

e postponed till the’ others had 
been disposed of. 

By the increase of the Irish re- 
presentative peerage to 50, and 
regarding these as peers of Parlia- 
ment, we have seen that the number 
to be dealt with would be practi- 
cally reduced from 105 to 55. 
Of these 55, we have also seen 
that 20 are English - Irish peer- 
ages, and 9 are post-Union peer- 
ages; the two classes making 
29 without any very _press- 
ing claims for legislation on their 
behalf. Deducting these 29 from 
55, there would remain only 26 
of the ante- Union Irish peers 
without seats in the House of 
Lords. 

Creating the Representative Peers 
of Scotland and Ireland peers of 
Parliament ; or, as proposed by Sir 
Bernard Burke, on the demise of 
any such peer, summoning his heir 
to take his seat in the Upper House, 
would not affect the number of 
those entitled to seats therein. On 
that class of peers being increased 
to 28 and 50 respectively, on 
the grounds already advanced, 
there would remain only 6 Scotch 
peers, and 26 ante-Union Irish 
peers, to be provided with seats 
to really remove the existing 
anomaly. And considering the 
importance of the object to be 
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gained; that the personal status 
of those comprised in such addition 
is ungxceptionable; and that the 
proposed addition would not really 
affect the position of party inte- 
rests in the Upper House, we feel 
assured that some such proposal as 
that here indicated has only to be 
taken up by the Government to be 
carried into effect with acclamation. 

In any scheme of this character 
provision would, of course, be made 
for the gradual absorption of the 
remaining Irish peers into the 
Upper House. They would lose 
the right they now possess of voting 
for Representative Peers—all repre- 
sentation being abolished by the 
true and original character of the 
House of Lords being restored. But 
to compensate for this, some of the 
existing disqualifications, indicated 
in the early part of -this article, 
should be removed. According as 
one of the now existing Irish 
peerages with a seat in Parlia- 
ment became extinct, the vacant 
place should be filled by calling to 
the Upper House, according to 
seniority of creation, one from the 
class here referred to. A consider- 
able number of years would, no 
doubt, elapse before the entire 
number of Irish peers would, be 
thus absorbed. But an immediate 
effect of the change would be the 
removal of the anomaly which has 
been introduced into the consti- 
tution of the House of Lords, by 
its becoming a quasi-represenfative 
body—which we are disposed of 
itself to regard as of primary im- 
portance—and, at the same time, 
justice would be done to all who 
have substantial grounds for com- 
plaint. 

Of late years the popular voice 
has claimed almost exclusive atten- 
tion in the business of legislation. 
It now becomes the turn of those 
placed at the other end of the social 
scale to have atteution paid to their 
grievances. The fact of the class 
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here referred to being neither nu- 
merous nor clamorous in their de- 
mands should not prevent that 
justice from being done which the 
case requires. But the question 
is not one merely of. individual 
grievance. Legislation is urgently 
demanded on the ground of public 
policy. Long conflicts have been 
waged in the removal of disabilities 
of different kinds, in the hope of 
thereby consolidating all classes 
together so as to form a really 
United Kingdom, with identity of 


SULPHUR IN 


Tcrtanp has been for some years the 
observed of many observers, and of 
various classes of observers. Her 
past literary treasures have beea re- 
coined into the silver and gold of 
modern currency, and her past lite- 
rary glories have been re-embel- 
lished by the hands of antiquaries, 
poets, philologers, and _lexicogra- 
phers. To this scholarly department 
of the Icelandic revival we had the 
opportunity of devoting a few sen- 
tences in an article “ On Iceland” 
in our last number. 

The geographical position of Ice- 
land, lying far to the north of the 
Shetland and the Faroe Isles, and 
within about two hundred miles of 
Greenland, tended to keep it until 
what is, comparatively speaking, a 
recent period, alien and remote from 
the general community, and even 
the general knowledge, of European 
nations. The first discovery of the 


* “Sulphur in Iceland.” 
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interests and of aspirations. To 
such a consummation there can be 
no more formidable obstacle inter- 
posed than any arrangement for 
the maintenance of the semblance 
of a separate nationality. On this 
ground alone we would rejoice to 
see all distinctions between the 
peerages of the different sections 
of the United Kingdom removed, 
and every one possessing equal rights 
and privileges, according to his rank, 
amongst the peers of the realm. 

J. 8. 


ICELAND.* 


island of which we can profess to 
have authentic historical informa- 
tion, was made about the year 860, 
by some adventurous Norwegian 
and Swedish rovers, At that time 
Norway was a_ separate state, 
governed by a king of its own. Its 
inhabitants were a branch of the 
great Teutonic family. 

About fourteen years after the 
discovery of Iceland, the reigning 
sovereign of Norway made encroach- 
ments on the freedom of his sub- 
jects, many of whom, rather than 
submit to arbitrary assumption of 
power, chose to emigrate to the 
uninhabited and unfruitful island 
which had been up to that time 
little more than a geographical ex- 
pression. The first colony took pos- 
session of part of the coast of Ice- 
land about the year 874, and soon 
afterwards the same love of liberty 
drove other Norwegians to the same 


By ©. Carter Blake, Doct. Sci., Hon. For. Sec. Lond. Anth. 
Soc. London: E, & F. N. Spon, 48, Charing Cross. 1874. 
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storm-beaten shores. In the course 
of afew years the strength of the 
infant state was further increased 
by many families of Danes and 
Swedes, and by a few Scotch and 
Irish emigrants, the names of whom 
have been carefully preserved by the 
Icelandic historians. 

In the year 1000 the Icelandic 
people were converted to Chris- 
tianity, and im the middle of the 
thirteenth century, numerous jeal- 
ousies and dissensions having broken 
out among the chief aristocratic 
families, the island was, by agree- 
ment, transferred to the Norwegian 
kings. In 1380 Norway’ itseif 
ceased to be an independent king- 
dom; it was annexed to Denmark, 
and Iceland went with it. Both 
these transfers seem to have been 
effected without any violent shock, 
and to have produced few and very 
slight changes in the laws and 
government of the country. 

For more than twenty years past 
the question as to the constitutional 
and political position of Iceland has 
been the subject of bitter and pas- 
sionate contest. There was a Re- 
peal, or Home-Rule party, which 
claimed for their interesting, but 
thinly-populated and poor native 
island, not only an independence, 
leaving to their sovereign very little 
but the bare name, but at the same 
time considerable financial subsi- 
dies from the country from which 
they were so eager to separate them- 
selves. 

By a not yet fully explained turn 
of political sentiment, last year’s 
Althing (national council or parlia- 
ment), added to a vote, upholding 
formally all the old and impossible 
claims, a resolution expressing a 
wish that, if the King should still 
feel disinclined to grant the demands 
so often made, he would, by an act 
of his royal authority, cut the knot 
by according to the island a consti- 
tution for its internal administration 
and legislation. This is what has 
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recently been done, and the new 
constitution, which is to mark the 
millennium of Iceland, is conceived 
in a very liberal spirit, having in 
most of its articles been moulded 
upon the Danish Charter of 1849, 
which is one of the freest in 
Europe. 

It concedes to Iceland, in all 
matters concerning the island, and 
not belonging to imperial jurisdic- 
tion, its own and independent legis- 
lation and administration, super- 
intended by an Assembly — the 
Althing—consisting of thirty-six 
members, thirty of whom are to be 
elected by popular suffrage on a very 
liberal franchise, the remaining six 
to be nominated by the King. It 
puts at the bead of the country’s 
affairs a minister named by the 
King, and residing in Copenhagen, 
but responsible to the Althing, and 
exercising his functions through a 
localGovernor, residing at Reykjavik, 
and invested with an extended autho- 
rity in all matters of a pressing 
nature or of local importance. 
Finally, it fully, and to the same 
extent as the Danish Charter, gua- 
rantees the independence of: the 
tribunals, the freedom of the indi- 
vidual, liberty of faith, of the press, 
of public meeting, the inviolability 
of property, the self-government of 
the municipalities, and the equality 
of all citizeys before the law. 

If the new Charter has not put 
an end absolutely to discontent, it 
has, at least, most importantly and 
most happily modified the possibili- 
ties of the manifestation of that 
discontent ; and the loyalists are 
borne out in “gratefully acknow- 
ledging that by this Charter his 
Majesty has granted to the Ice- 
landers so large a measure of libert 
and of political rights, that all con- 
ditions for a powerful and beneficial 
development of the country’s mate- 
rial and intellectual forces have 
been put within their reach.” 

The “ material forces” to which 
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the loyal Icelanders here allude, and 
the turning of which to the best 
account depends so much upon the 
certain prospects of political aad 
domestic stability, are chiefly of a 
mineral, and, so to say, of a vol- 
canic character. Indeed the whole 
of Iceland may be regarded as a 
chain of volcanoes, which have been 
more or less in activity ever since 
the discovery of the island. Hekla, 
though not the most considerable 
of these, from its position and its 
former activity, is the best known. 
It has had many formidable erup- 
tions, twenty-two of which have 
been noted in about 800 years; 
and in the same period we have 
notices of twenty eruptions from 
five other Icelandic volcanoes. 

A succession of eruptions of 
Hekla lasted for six years; but the 
most severe convulsions of the 
country happened in 1783, when the 
dreadful eruption of the Skaptar 
Y6kul burst forth, and did not cease 
till the following year. About a 
month before this terrible catas- 
trophe, a submarine volcano elevated 
the crater of Nyoé, seventy miles 
south-west of Cape Reykianes, and 
threw out such an immense quantity 
of scorie as to cover the sea, to the 
distance of 150 miles, with a stream 
which impeded the progress of ships 
making for the island. Portions of 
this eruption floated even as far as 
the Shetland and Orkney Islands. 
Nyoé emitted smoke and scoria 
from several apertures, but within 
a year the island disappeared, and a 
shoal marks its former site. 

On the 8th of June, the Skaptar 
Yoékul threw out smoke; on the 
10th, an enormous current of molten 
lava flowed from the numerous cones 
on the Yékul, which, dividing into 
two main streams, pursued its course 
to the sea, filling up the beds of two 
large rivers, and covering an im- 
mense extent of once productive 
country. The horrorsof the scene 
were aggravated by the enormous 
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torrents of boiling water produced 
by the liquefaction of the glaciers 
that covered the Yékul, and by in- 
cessant showers of ashes, which 
darkened the sun; stream of lava 
succeeded stream from the 10th of 
June to the end ‘of August, at short 
intervals; and noxious emanations 
destroyed numbers of people whom 
fire and water had spared. The ex- 
tent of the principal stream of lava 
is fifty miles in length; its greatest 
breadth is from twelve to fifteen 
miles; in the plains its general depth 
is 100 feet, but in the channel of the 
Skapta river, which it dried up, it 
is 600 feet in perpendicular depth. 
The south-western side of Iceland 
appears to be one vast focus of sub- 
terranean fire, for the several erup- 
tions of the Orefa, the Skeidera, 
Sida, and Skaptar Yékuls, seem but 
as occasional outbreakings from one 
immense volcanic fissure, which 
really belongs to the same chain of 
icy mountains. 

The phenomena of disaster which 
we have just described, however 
awful they may be in their rare, and 
it may be unique, occurrence, are 
to be regarded as the eccentricities 
of a living, constant, and recupera- 
tive force to which it is owing that 
the Icelandic supply of sulphur is 
consentaneously spoken of as “ in- 
exhaustible.” “Sulphur,” says Dr. 
Carter Blake, in the work before us, 
“is an essential product of volcanic 
action. Now Iceland, a dependency 
of Denmark, is par excellence the 
spot of the world where volcanie 
action is at its maximum, and Ice. 
land, as a consequence, is the spot 
where sulphur is found most exten- 
sively, he districts round the 
active volcanoes of Etna, in Sicily, 
and Vesuvius, near Naples, wa 
the whole amount of sulphur now 
used. In seeking, then, for a new 
source of this commodity, we shall 
naturally turn our attention to a 
voleanic district. And where in 
the world does there exist another 
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country so pre-eminently volcanic 
as Iceland? Its fearful lava tracts, 
its vast plains of scorie and ashes, 
its numerous volcanoes belching 
forth smoke and flame, its pools of 
boiling water, its spouting geysers, 
its vast caldrons of seething mud, 
proclaim its voleanic origin. Ice- 
land owes its upheaval entirely to 
voleanic agency, and is composed 
entirely of igneous rocks. Almost 
while these pages are passing 
through the press, the volcanic 
force has broken out in Iceland, 
and Skaptar Yékul burst into erup- 
tion for four days in the month of 
January last.” 

Considering the wide and various 
uses of sulphur, whether in medi- 
cine, or in the arts and manufac- 
tures, the supply of that commodity 
is a matter of interest to the whole 
of the civilized world. So impor- 
tant an influence does the price of 
sulpbur exercise upon the cost of 
production of bleached and printed 
cotton stuffs, soap, glass, and other 
valuable manufactures, that it was 
the express subject of a commercial 
treaty, and in 1838 the British 
Government took very decided steps 
to put an end to a monopoly at- 
tempted to be established in it by 
the Sicilian Government. 

That the present supply of sul- 

hur is inadequate to the demand 
is proved by its high price, by the 
use of pyrites as a substitute, and 
by the inquiries recently made by 
the British Government as to its 
existence in Mexico. That the 
already large demand for this im- 
portant substance must increase is 
evident when we consider the pur- 
poses to which it is applied. It 
enters largely into the composition 
of gunpowder, in proportions 
ranging from ten to twenty per 
cent., according to whether the 

owder is required for war, sport- 
ing, or blasting purposes. Sul- 

hurie acid, a product of sulphur, 
is one of the most important che- 
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mical agents used in the industrial 
arts, and is very extensively used 
for making soda-ash for bleaching 
linen, woollens, straw, and other 
substances, for manure-making, for 
refining metals, and for a variety of 
chemical productions. Soda-ash 
(alkali) is obtained from common 
salt by means of concentrated sul- 
phuric acid. It is used instead of 
barilla for soap-making; as a sub- 
stance for pot and pearl ashes in 
glass-making ; for cleaning and 
bleaching; and, in the form of 
carbonate, for medicinal and domes- 
tic purposes. In the year 1862 
the enormous quantity of from 
100,000 to 120,000 tons of the 
former, and from 25,000 to 30,000 
tons of the latter, was made in 
Great Britain alone. That quan- 
tity is now vastly increased. 

A great consumption of sulphu- 
ric acid has of late years taken 
place for agricultural purposes, as, 
for instance, in the preparation of 
superphosphate of lime, the most 
active manure for turnips, grass, 
and cereals; whilst it has been 
recently discovered that the use of 
sulphur in its purest form, flowers 
of sulpbur, is a protection against 
the vine disease —oidium. 

Flowers of sulphur have also 
been strongly recommended as a 
remedy for the potato disease. 
“ Such,” in the words of Dr. 
Blake, “ are a few of the principal 
objects to which sulphur is devoted, 
and for which it is needed; there- 
by proving most conclusively that 
the consumption is only limited by 
the supply.” 

Dr. Blake’s little volume comes 
very opportunely at a moment 
when the question of this supply is 
being seriously agitated ; and to the 
conclusions at which he has arrived 
is due aj] the respect and considera- 
tion which attach to the opinions of 
a man of his high scientific reputa- 
tion, who has, moreover, had the 
opportunity of familiarizing him- 
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self with the mines and mineral 
products of Central America by a 
sometime professional residence in 
Nicaragua. Dr. Blake estimates 
the relative value of the sources of 
the world’s sulphur supply; and 
after having awarded the palm, for 
combined excellence and abundance, 
to Iceland, proceeds further to pre- 
fer, on principles of economy and 
profitable working, a certain north- 
eastern district of Iceland, where a 
large and rich sulphur- yielding 
tract has lately passed into the 
hands of an English concessionaire, 
by formal agreement with the Dan- 
ish Government :— 


“The fact that sulphur,” writes Dr. 
Blake, “one of the most useful sub- 
stances known, and, in the words of 
Mr. Crookes, ‘the mainstay of present 
industrial chemistry,’ has been an 
article of commer¢e throughout all 
time, and that a ready market has 
always existed for it, is familiar to all. 
Like the famous electrum of the 
ancients, its origin has been compara- 
tively unknown. We shall briefly con- 
sider the conditions under which sul- 
phur is found; its geographical dis- 
tribution over the face of the globe; 
the methods of its preparation for the 
market, and the circumstances which 
may lead capitalists to seek for the 
productive mineral at a shorter dis- 
tance from our own shores than the 
Mediterranean or Mexico. 

‘Sulphur is a simple inflammable 
brittle substance, of which all the 
forces found native belong to the 
rhombic, or trimetric, system, and are 
more or less modified rhombic pyra- 
mids. These crystals could not be 
formed at temperatures approaching 
that of boiling water, or be exposed 
to such a temperature without altera- 
tion; crystals of native sulphur must, 
therefore, have been formed at ordi- 
nary temperatures. Sulphur does not 
occur anywhere in sufficient ay 
to constitute a rock, but is widely dis- 
seminated throughout rocks of diffe- 
rent ages, either implanted in crystals, 
in small beds, nests and nodules in a 
pulverulent condition, as a coating, as 
in some lavas, or as a cement of de- 
composed trachyte. Dr. Sullivan has 
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said, ‘In volcanic regions the deposi- 
tion of sulphur may result from two 
causes—first, the action of oxygen on 
damp sulphide of hydrogen gas, or on 
solutions of the gas; and second, the 
mutual decomposition of sulphide of 
hydrogen, H,S, and sulphurous anhy- 
dride, S,O. If the former be in ex- 
cess, water and sulphur appear to be 
formed; if the latter be in excess, pen- 
tathionic acid, H,S,O,, and water are 
formed; the pentathionic acid is gradu- 
ally decomposed into sulphur and sul- 
phuric acid, which produce sulphates. 
In connection with this reaction, it 
may be observed that several sulphates 
are associated with the sulphur found 
in districts where the sulphur is formed 
from gases escaping through fissures. 
Old craters having such active fissures, 
called fumaroles, are termed solfa- 
taras.’ 

“Sulphur is found in Corfu, the 
neighbourhood of Rome, Spain, the 
clear or borax lake in California, the 
slopes of the Popocatepetl, in the pro- 
vince of Puebla, Mexico, in Montana, 
North America; and in the Japanese 
islands. Supply from these sources is 
practically impossible, and the whole 
supply of sulphur to Europe and 
America is derived from the Sicilian 
sulphur deposits, the imports of which 
into this country rose from 16,686 tons 
in 1842 to 58,204 tons in 1859, and 
over 75,000 tons in 1862; and in 
France, from 6,668 tons in 1820 to 
33,361 tons in 1855. 

“The wildest theories have been ut- 
tered respecting the modes of the origin 
of sulphur. An inquirer who investi- 
gated the Southern Icelandic mines 
in a superficial manner has thrown 
out a theory that the sulphur derived 
from Krisuvik, and other southern 
localities, has been produced by the 
action of water on the sulphurets of 
iron contained in the rocks. This 
theory, which rivalled some of the 
speculations of De Luc, was expressed 
by him in a paper read before the So- 
ciety of Arts, on the 15th of January, 
1873. The theory was, that the hidden 
fires of Iceland dwell in the crust of 
the earth, and not in its interior; that 
the boiling springs and mud caldrons 
certainly do not derive their heat from 
the depths of our globe, but that the 
fire which nourishes them is to be 
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found frequently at only a few feet 
below the surface, in fermenting mat- 
ters which are deposited in certain 
strata! How far this theory is prob- 
able may be estimated when we glance 
at the converse hypothesis, which we 
must impress upon our readers. The 
lava at Myvatn is only a few feet, or 
at most, a few yards, thick; this is 
clearly shown by the fact that the 
gaseous vapour escapes from innumer- 
able holes in the lava lying between 
the mines and the lake. The stop- 
pages of an outlet for the upward flow 
of the gas has caused the outbreak of 
the fluid at spots far distant from the 
original central ‘ crater’ of the sulphur 
volcano. The geology of Mr. Vincent 
was decidedly vague.” 


Mr. A. de Capel Crowe, H. B. M.’s 
Consul at Copenhagen, in his report 
to the Foreign Office, speaks as fol- 
lows about the Icelandic sulphur 
mines which recommend themselves 
to Dr. Blake as the most eligible of 
any in the island :— 


“ The right of working sulphur mines 
at Myvatn,” reports Mr. Crowe, “ in 
the northern portion of the island, has 
recently been conceded by the Danish 
Government to an Englishman, on a 
fifty years’ lease. They were worked 
some years ago for account of a Copen- 
hagen house, but were abandoned in 
1851, since which time they have re- 
mained closed. Many causes con- 
tributed to this result; the chief of 
which, doubtless, were ignorance of the 
proper method of gaining the sulphur, 
the cost of transport on horseback to 
the seaboard, and the want of re- 
munerative demand. 

“Since then these conditions have 
changed, and there exists no reason 
why these mines should not be worked 
profitably. They extend over a large 
tract of country, and their position is 
most advantageous, in the middle of a 
flat country, within an easy distance 
of seem a convenient shipping 
ports and during the many years they 

ave been closed the deposits must 
have very greatly accumulated, and 
should yield abundantly; indeed, so 


strong was this conviction in the’ 


minds of the natives, that they long 
opposed the leasing except on very 


onerous terms, although quite unable 
themselves to work them. 

“As these mines are now likely to 
remain in English hands for many 
years, a short account of their former 
uistory may be read with some in- 
terest. 

“They are situated between 65° 20/ 
north latitude and the Arctic Sea, or, 
more definitely speaking, lying in the 
tract between Myvatn (Midge Lake) 
on the east and Jokulsa (Glacier River) 
on the west. 

“The right of working them was 
bought from private owners by the 
Danish King Frederick the Second, in 
1563, and this right has ever since 
been in the possession of the Danish 
Crown (now the State). During the 
reign of this king a considerable quan- 
tity of sulphur was extracted, amount- 
ing to as much as 400 tons annually. 
; Up to the beginning of the 
present century the Danish Govern- 
ment worked the mines for their own 
account, at times it appears with con- 
siderable profit, until 1806, when they 
were again leased to a foreigner; and 
subsequently have at times been 
worked by private speculators up to 
1851, since which date, as already 
mentioned, they have remained un- 
touched. The mines at Reyk- 
jaklidar-Namar are the richest to be 
found in all Iceland, and produce large 
deposits of the purest sulphur. 

“The reproduction is incessantly 
going on from upwards of a thousand 
small eminences called  solfataras, 
which are found on the ridge, along 
the sides, and at the foot of Namar- 
fjall. Rich sulphur deposits are also 
found at the Ketill crater (called 
Fremri-Namar), while the least rich 
are the Krabla-Namar; but at all 
these there is a continual deposition 
of sulphur going on. They all have the 
great advantage of lying in the track 
of one of the few practicable roads in 
the island, leading to an accessible 
shipping port.” 


The evidence of Consul Crowe 
upon the richness and value of the 
Myvatn sulphur fields, is corrobo- 
rated by many Icelandic travellers 
and sojourners, whose scientific and 
literary position, as pointed out by 
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Dr. Carter Blake, renders their 
opinion of great value and autho- 
rity. The evidence of these gen- 
tlemen goes to establish the im- 
mense quantity and the purity of 
the sulphur in the mines of the 
Myvatn fields, and their superiority 
over those of any other district in 
Iceland ; whilst the facility of trans- 
port, over the best road in the 
island, to one of its most commo- 
dious and most accessible harbours, 
is added to other advantages of a 
technically mining character. 

“ An adequate idea,” we are told, 
“of the value of the Icelandic 
sulphur fields, as compared with 
those of Italy, cannot be conveyed 
by the reports of travellers. To 
thoroughly comprehend this, we 
must bear in mind the reproductive 
properties displayed by solfataras, 
and the best means suggested by 
practice to extract the sulphur and 
yet not interfere with this peculi- 
arity. 

“The process for the separation 
of the sulphur at the celebrated 
solfatara of Pozzuoli, near Naples, 
where the sulphur is condensed in 
considerable quantities, amongst 
the gravel collected in the circle 
which forms the interior of the 
crater, is conducted as follows :— 
The mixture of sulphur and gravel 
is dug up and submitted to distilla- 
tion to extract the sulphur, and 
the gravel is returned to its original 
place, and in the course of about 
thirty years is once more so rich in 
sulphur as to serve for the same 
process again. We thus see that 
the reproductive process occupies a 
period of thirty years in the Italian 
mines, whereas the same results 
are produced in three years in the 
Icelandic mines; that is, that a given 
area in Iceland will produce ten 
times the quantity of sulphur, or is 
ten times as valuable, as the same 
area in Italy.” 

The Danish Government were 
not slow to perceive that there 
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exists at Myvatn an enormous 
supply of sulphur for the use of 
the European colonist; and have 
on numerous occasions endeavoured 
to attract attention to the value of 
their mineral products. Mr. Lock, 
an Englishman, some years ago 
petitioned the Danish Government, 
and expressed his wish to take a 
lease of the sulphur mines at 
Myvatn. A committee was elected 
by the Icelandic Althing to report 
upon the subject. This report, 
which is dated August 14th, 1869, 
exhibits the utmost timidity in per- 
mitting an alien to acquire rights 
over the mineral products of Ice- 
land. Itis argued “that the in- 
habitants will not be able to bene- 
fit by the wealth of sulphur if the 
mines are made over to strangers, 
neither can it be controlled that 
they shall not destroy the mines 
altogether, and render them com- 
pletely useless, after the lapse of 
some years. The sulpbur mining 
at Krisuvik has shown that these 
mines are better and richer than 
had been expected; and this may 
be the case, too, with the mines in 
the north, which have most fre- 
quently been deemed richer and 
more extensive than those of Kri- 
suvik, 

The Danish Government, how- 
ever, did not see fit to adopt the re- 
commendation of what Dr. Blake 
calls the “local Home-Rule organi- 
zation ;”’ and on the 13th of April, 
1872, a contract was signed be- 
tween Alfred G. Lock, of London, 
and the Danish Minister of Justice, 
Andreas Frederik Krieger, on the 
part of the Danish Government, by 
which the latter handed over to Mr. 
Lock a fifty years’ possession of the 
richest sulphur mines in Iceland. 
Of this property Dr. Carter Blake 
gives the following description :— 
“ The property comprises the Solfa- 
taras, or sulphur springs, the sulphur 
banks or fields, and the sulphur 
quarries belonging to the State of 
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Denmark, and situated in the Things 
Syssel, in the north and east pro- 
vinces of Iceland. The sources of 
sulphur in this property are three- 
fold :—({1st) the Solfataras, or sul- 

hur springs; (2nd) the sulphur 

anks, or fields; (3rd) the sulphur 
quarries.” 


“The Solfataras.—Sulphur is formed 
by certain gases generated under- 
round by volcanic action, and in sol- 
ataras these gases find their way to 
the surface of the earth through sand, 
ashes, or other volcanic substances, 
and in their passage sublime and de- 
posit a certain portion of their sulphur, 
a certain amount escaping into the air. 
This formation of sulphur is con- 
tinuous and increasing, and in pro- 

rtion to the strength of the volcanic 
influences so is the rapidity with 
which the sulphur is formed, and the 
amount taken from the solfatara re- 
placed. For this reason they are called 
‘living.’ The solfataras of Italy re- 
quire a period of twenty-five or thirty 
years to renew the sulphur in sufficient 
uantities to pay for extraction, whilst 
these are said to require only three 
years to produce the same result, the 
same area of solfataras in Iceland 
being consequently ten times as valu- 
able as an equal area in Italy. The 
methods of extracting the sulphur 
from these are most inexpensive, and 
the plant required is of the simplest 
description. The gases at present 
escaping into the air can be condensed 
and the sulphur obtained in a pure 
crystallized * state, without any ex- 
penses for refining, by collecting the 
gases in clay vessels. 

“The Sulphur banks, or fields.—The 
gases before mentioned escaping into 
the air condense and deposit sulphur, 
which, were the atmosphere always 
calm, would be precipitated in regular 
banks; but, owing to the constant 
shifting of the wind, it is blown in all 
directions, forming layers varying from 
a few inches to several feet in thick- 
ness, and extending over vast areas 
of the surface of the surrounding 
ground. 

“ Sulphur Quarrics.—In these locali- 
ties the accumulation of sulphur has 
ceased, and when once extracted is not 
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replaced; they are, therefore, called 
‘dead.’ The sulphur is found im- 
bedded in, and mixed with, lime, clay, 
&c., and nearly all the sulphur ex- 
ported from Sicily is obtained from 
this description of sulphur-bearing 
strata. Thesame kind of strata exists 
in the Romagna in Italy, and in some 
districts of Spain, but in the Romagna 
the deposit is 390 feet below the sur- 
face, and only yields, in the furnaces, 
15 per cent. of sulphur, while the best 
of those in Spain are from forty to 
sixty feet below the surface, and con- 
tain a varying quantity of sulphur of 
from 21 to 36 per cent.—the poorest 
strata being nearest the surface— 


whilst these in Iceland are upon the 
surface.” 


Following up the comparison here 
generally instituted, Dr. Carter 
Blake proceeds to tabulate the rela- 
tive cost of the production of Sici- 
lian, of Spanish, and of Icelandic 
sulphur. Seeing that the cost of Si- 
cilian sulphur per ton is £5 17s. 4d., 
it follows that the profit in favour 
of Icelandic sulphur, the estimated 
cost of which is £2 18s. 4d. per ton, 
is £2 19s.; and that, as compared 
with Spanish sulphur, the estimated 
cost of which is £4 11s. per ton, 
the profit in favour of Icelandic sul- 
phur is £1 12s. 8d. 

Another small, yet significant cal- 
culation, refers to the “ estimated 
profit on Icelandic sulphur.” The 
market price of sulphur, Dr. Blake 
tells us, ranges from about £6 5s. 
per ton for third quality, to £8 for 
best. As by far the greater part 
of the Icelandic sulphur would be 
of best quality, its average market 


price may be safely put at £7 per 
ton :— 
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Lastly, the following calculation 
is submitted as an approximate esti- 
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mate of the profit to be annually 
realized from a bold exploitation 
of the sulphur mines of Iceland. 
“Ttaly, in the year 1870, exported 
52,546 tons. From the comparison 
between the relative formations, 
there is every reason to believe that 
as large a quantity can be exported 
from Iceland as from Italy; but 
supposing that for the first year or 
two only one-third of that quantity 
is exported —viz., 17,515 tons, at a 
profit of £4 1s. 8d. per ton, the 
annual profit would amount to over 
£71,500.” 

In laying down this little volume, 
we would simply remark that the ar- 
guments and illustrations by which 
Dr. Blake enforces the capital- 
attracting qualities of “‘ Sulphur in 
Iceland,” are conducted with that 
gentleman’s well-known terseness, 
lucidity, and conclusiveness. And 
it is impossible not to wish well to 
the undertaking which he expounds 
and advocates, seeing that, behind 
the commercial advantages to the 
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British capitalist from such an in- 
vestment as is here suggested, there 
is a principle of benevolence and 
generosity towards a people and a 
country which, so poor superficially 
and in the amenities of climate, 
may date from the publication of 
Dr. Blake’s volume, an era of un- 
foreseen and unexpected prosperity. 

It is just to all concerned about 
“Sulphur in Iceland,” to say that 
it is amply adorned with lithographs, 
engravings, maps, and diagrams, 
wherever any of these could be in- 
troduced with advantage to the 
reader’s comprehension of the sub- 
ject under discussion. And finally, 
it may be mentioned that “ Sulphur 
in Iceland” is dedicated by its 
author “to Captain R. F. Burton, 
a traveller who has described Ice- 
land as it is,and hinted what it may 
become ;” and who contributes a 
few pages, in his own peculiar and 
graphic style, to enhance the value 
and interest of the volume. 
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RIGHT HON. JONATHAN CHRISTIAN, 
Lord Justice of Appeal in the Court of Chancery, Ireland. 


Lorp Justice Curtstran is one of the few public men the incidents of 
whose private life are comparatively a sealed book. His entire devotion 
to his profession has rendered him somewhat alien to the outer world, and 
yet there are few men of this generation in Ireland who have so signally 
marked their career. Born in the sinall town of Carrick-on-Suir, in the 
county of Tipperary, the son of a respectable solicitor, he went to school 
in the neighbourhood, then under the management of a Protestant clergy- 
man of the name of Ryall, who was succeeded in that office by a Mr. 
O’Connor, and there he continued till his seventeenth year, and from that 
period he may be considered to have been self-taught. 

He entered Trinity College, and passed regularly through the whole 
undergraduate course, down to and including the final examination, in the 
fourth year, for the degree of A.B., but owing to his absence from Dublin, 
he neglected to take out the parchment. He obtained during the course 
some of the ordinary honours—a few science premiums, and a certificate ; 
but his collegiate career, as in the case of many men who subsequently 
became distinguished, was not in any way remarkable, and afforded no 
earnest of the professional eminence he was destined to attain. It has 
been said that at school he was in advance of his teachers, that he was a 
perfect bookworm, and that, with great quickness of apprehension and 
wonderful memory, he had mastered subjects which his teachers knew 
little about. He had Shakespeare and Byron almost by heart, and 
in those boyish days his disposition was of the most genial kind; he 
indulged in the ordinary amusements of boys, and was given much to 
fishing and shooting. He was especially fond of poetry and music; indeed, 
there was scarcely any branch of English literature in which he was not 
completely skilled. 

He was called to the Bar in 1834, was made a Queen’s Counsel in 1846, 
was appointed Queen’s Serjeant in 1851, Solicitor-General in 1856, and 
placed on the Bench of the Common Pleas as one of the Puisne Judges in 
1858, where he remained till 1867, whence he was transferred to his fami- 
liar tribunal as Lord Justice of the Court of Appeal in Chancery, which 
office he still occupies. He was elected a Bencher of the King’s Inns in 
Trinity Term, 1852. His earlier promotions were due to the Liberal 
party, but his ultimate appointment as Lord Justice was conferred on 
him by the Conservative Government. 

He was appointed Law Adviser at Dublin Castle in October, 1850, but 
finding the duties of the office altogether incompatible with his position 
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at the Chancery Bar, he resigned on the eve of Hilary Term, 1851. In 
ordinary cases, declining to serve the Government might have retarded, 
or altogether prevented, promotion, but the great name as a lawyer Mr. 
Christian had secured at the Bar precluded anything toward him like 
ordinary treatment. His promotion followed rapidly, and it was at his 
own request he was placed on the Bench in 1858, rather than wait the 
almost inevitable chance of the Attorney-Generalship. He, like other - 
men in large business, sought repose, but it cannot be said this was 
secured by his elevation. His independence of mind and thought had 
separated him from his contemporaries, and a peculiarity of disposition 
and taste prevented him participating in the ordinary socialities of society 
and life. He never dined out, except at the King’s Inns, when his obli- 
— as a Bencher entailed this on him, and his evenings were all spent - 
at home. 

His professional success was early and unquestioned—so great, indeed, in 
junior days, that he again and again returned briefs. After his call to the 
Bar, he selected the Leinster Circuit for Common Law practice ; and though 
he had on that circuit a father and brother who were leading attorneys, 
he would not take a brief from either, by reason of a supposition that the 
relationship would have influenced the retainer. He did not, however, 
continue on circuit. He was unfitted by a nervous susceptibility for the 
rough-and-ready work of Nisi Prius, and practice at the Common Law Bar . 
was not his delight, and so he betook himself to the Court of Chancery. ° 
Sir Edward Sugden was appointed Lord Chancellor for the second time 
in 1841, and we well remember the crowded state of the court in those 
haleyon days, when juniors thronged its precincts, and its back benches 
were filled as though some sensational Nisi Prius trial was proceeding. 
Equity was then to be learned from the Bench, and the advocates there 
practising knew that their master was before them. There rose up from 
the third row of junior barristers, on a day Consule Planco, in Easter 
Term, 1844, a thoughtful and serious-faced junior, in the case of Stewart v. 
The Marquis of Donegall, and having enunciated his position and the views 
he thought essential to its maintenance, he resumed his seat. The counsel 
was Mr. Christian, and the case involved a question on the exercise of a 
power in a settlement, a subject especially familiar to the Chancellor, who 
never once interfered during the argument of counsel, but, on his sitting 
down, his Lordship,immediately before the succeeding counsel rose, inter- 
posed with these words :—“I wish to say that I feel greatly pleased with 
the argument which I have just heard.” When we consider who the speaker 
was, and how chary he ever was of his praise, and the remarkable emphasis 
with which he spoke those words, it is no wonder that Mr. Christian 
derived greater gratification from this public expression of opinion than 
from many later and more substantial successes. 

Thenceforward he commanded as much business as he could dispose of. 
He occasionally, in some special case, would visit the law courts, but his 
home was the Court of Chancery, and in it, as an advocate, he was un- 
rivalled. His advocacy powers were something marvellous, without any 
pretensions to what is popularly called oratory. His diction was perfect, 
and the language in which he clothed his arguments was simply without 
a blemish. The cogency of the reasoning had redoubled force from the 
expression, and the power of illustration seemed to grow from the intel- 
lectual effort, Hapless individual if it were a tricky solicitor he had to 
scathe, helpless opponent if fraud was to be eviscerated. 
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The Court of Chancery business was, in those days, almost wholly in 
the hands of Mr. Brewster, Mr. Christian, and Mr. Fitzgerald. It was a 
delight to any intellectual person to sit in that court and listen to the 
argumentation of a case by Mr. Christian and Mr. Fitzgerald. The 
subtlety of mind, the clearness of thought, the lucidity of expression, the 
thorough knowledge of equity that characterized both advocates, was an 
unfailing source of gratification; and dry as most subjects are in a Court 
of Equity, weariness in those days never resulted from a sitting in 
Chancery. Acuteness and subtlety were more the peculiarities of Mr. 
Fitzgerald, and this possibly may have interfered with his advocacy ; 
logical precision and force were the prevalent feature in Mr. Christian’s 
speeches, and so his address was the more impressive ; but the preparedness 
of each in their respective véles, the non-omission of a point that might 
tell in favour of their clients, the power with which cases were handled 
and authorities canvassed, added to the zeal of a fearless advocacy, all 
contributed to signalize the career of either gentleman. They have 
both received their reward. The one in his appointment to the Lord 
Justiceship of Appeal, the other to an honoured seat in the Court of 
Exchequer. 

The great desire of solicitors to have one or other of these gentlemen 
retained was exemplified on one occasion when a leading solicitor, whose 
business was ordinarily done by Mr. Christian, having filed a Bill in 
Chancery had forgotten to retain his counsel, and the defendant’s solicitor 
ascertained the fact, sent the usual honorarium to Mr. Christian, which, 
when the plaintiff’s solicitor ascertained, he forthwith dismissed his own 
Bill, paid the costs, and at once filed a new Bill, on which occasion he did 
not forget the necessary retainer. The numerous judgments delivered by 
Judge Christian, when on the Common Law Bench, are to be found in 
the series of Irish Reports beginning with the ninth volume of the 
Irish Common Law volumes, and are inclusive up to the seventeenth 
saree and his Equity decisions begin with the new series of Irish 

ports. 

We select a few utterances as more distinctly characterizing the Lord 
Justice, and indicating more accurately than personal observation the 
mind and manner of the speaker. In a case depending on the effect of a 
landed estate conveyance to pass property in a plot of ground belonging 
to an adjoining owner, which, by a mistake of one of the officers of the 
court, was included in the map annexed to the conveyance to the pur- 
chaser, the Lord Justice thus described the court: “ The Landed Estates 
Court is the immediate successor of the Incumbered Estates Commission. 
The Incumbered Estates Act was passed at an abnormal time, with certain 
objects political and social, which need not here be dwelt on. Towards 
these objects the first and indispensable necessity was this, to sweep from 
the land of Ireland, at one stroke, that incubus of complicated title and 
incumbrance which had been a terror, or a snare, to intending purchasers, 
and by which a large part of the island was practically withdrawn from 
the land market. With this object a special, originally a temporary, 
tribunal was constituted with powers hitherto unknown to the law, and 
especially shocking to the prepossession of the British jurist. It was to 
be a great manufactory of brand-new. titles. The grant of the Commis- 
sioners was so to work, that by a sort of conveyancing magnetism, it would 
draw out not merely from the owner whose estate was under sale, or from 
whatever other persons might intervene as parties in the proceeding, but 
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from the absent, the helpless, the infant, the married woman, the mentally 
imbecile, nay, even the unborn, every particle of estate and interest legal 
or equitable, present or future, known or unknown, patent or latent, in 
the land expressed to be conveyed, and would concentrate the whole in the 
purchaser ; freed from everything that the conveyance itself did not save. 
He was told that he would go forth with a title regenerated, purified from 
antecedents, and which itself should be the starting point for future 
derivation. And to dispel all misgiving as to the impregnability of his 
position, there was added that wholly unique provision in the 49th section 
of the Incumbered Estates Commission Act—till then without a parallel, I 
believe, in our law—by which if there was anything that could be done or 
consented to by any human being, by which wrong could be turned into 
right, all courts were enjoined to presume conclusively that such acts had 
been done, or that such consent had been given. How this prodigious 
measure was received in this country, when it was brought forward twenty 
years ago, many of us are old enough to remember. Revolution, confisca- 
tion, a new Cromwellian settlement, experimentum in corpore vili, insult 
which no Government would dare to offer to any other part of the 
empire; nor even to this, if men of weight or authority were in its high 
places ; these are the things which were thought and freely spoken at the 
time. Lord Brougham, no timid legislator in legal change, opposed the 
Bill by reason of this very aspect of it—its menace to unguarded rights. 
But the Bill- became law. The Commission held its way.’’* 

Again: “ We were told of the rise and progress of Equity in the Court 
of Chancery ; its ceaseless growth, and expansive capability of accommo- 
dating itself to the new and shifting requirements of society. I do not 
complain of that line of reasoning, for it does in truth bring us to the 
very point of the controversy. It is precisely in the utter absence of that 
very quality of spontaneous growth, that all analogy fails between occa- 
sional and statute-made authorities and the ancient jurisdictions. The 
Estates Court is the creature of a statute ; in jurisdiction and very being 
it is cooped within hard-and-fast lines which the statute has drawn round it, 
and which by no possible effort of its own organization can it ever right- 
fully outgrow. Invested in one aspect of it with the omnipotence of 
Parliament, it offers in all others the feature of the revolutionary Com- 
mission from which it sprang, ill-regulated and eccentrical, an excrescence 
and a deformity upon our Judiciary Establishment.” + 

In speaking of married women’s separate estate, he thus describes it: 
“In what way it is that the word ‘sole,’ per se proprio vigore, has any 
import towards separation of the proprietary interests of husband and 
wife, is not, I confess, to me intelligible. Of itself the word is of not 
merely an equivocal, but a shifting and variable signification. It is nota 
self-interpreting word, but essentially relative, taking sense and colour 
wholly from the thing which it chances for the time being to have relation 
to. Applied to the personal status of a woman, it has a relation to 
marriage ; feme sole is in coutradistinction to feme covert. Applied to 
property, it has no relation at all to marriage; its primary sense coincides 
with that of the word ‘several,’ not with that of the word separate. 
When in Conveyancing we speak of ‘sole estate,’ or ‘sole seisin,’ we 
speak in contradistinction to property held in community, i.e. joint tenancy, 


* In Re Tottenham's Estate, 3 Irish Rep. Equity, 547, 548. + Ibid, 563. 
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tenancy in common, coparcenary. But the right the law gives a husband 
in his wife’s chattels is none of these, but a right as sole, i.e. as several, as 
hers was before the marriage. What she had before marriage, ‘for her 
sole use and benefit,’ he has after marriage, ‘for his sole use and benefit.’ 
That is the primary technical sense of the word when applied to er 
A more popular, and in wills more usual, sense is that of an expletive, 
we absoluteness of ownership.”* Again: “For the procedure of 
a Court of Equity, method which curbs the caprice of the judge is better 
than laxity, which tempts him to indulge it.” 

He is speaking on the construction of a settlement, in which the word 
“ issue” was held to mean children :— 

“Parent appended to ‘issue’ has been held to give to the word, other- 
wise indefinite, the sense of immediate offspring. To my mind such words 
as ‘of the marriage,’ or ‘by him the said intended husband,’ or such 
like, occurring in a marriage settlement, possess still more strongly the 
same significancy. No doubt, in strict propriety of language, the most 
remote descendants, as well as the children, would, in a sense, be issue of 
the marriage, but so would the most remote descendants be issue of the 
first pair of parents. Thus we familiarly call Adam and Eve our first 
parents, and therefore the argument derived from the use of such words 
as ‘parent,’ or ‘of the said marriage,’ and such like, will not stand the 
test of philological criticism.” ¢ 

Registration law differs in England and Ireland ; in the latter country 
a system of Registration has prevailed since Queen Anne’s reign, regulat- 
ing priorities of title. The Lord Justice thus observes on it :— 

“The subject of Registration law is one of the few hitherto, happily, 
but very few, in which it would be inexpedient to regard questions of Irish 
title and property from an exclusively English point of view: the truth 
is, that the part which Registration law has played in England is insignifi- 
cant compared with that which it has filled in Ireland. Its area there is 
confined to two counties. Substantially to the present hour, over the 
broad face of England, the visible badge and index of ownership of land 
is the possession of title-deeds, joined to possession of the estate. This 
state of things has been made tolerable by the clearness of English titles, 
and the habits of the English people. Titles there are simplicity itself, 
compared with the intricacies in which centuries of incumbrance, of litiga- 
tion, and of evading of obligation, had enveloped Irish titles before the 
Incumbered Estates Act had come to partially clear the ground. In 
England, therefore, the deeds were comparatively few in number—it was 
realized by every one that the possession of them was the very first point 
to which a conveyancer would give his attention; they were kept together 
with the care and method characteristic of that people; and the muniment 
room was an institution on every considerable estate.” ¢ 

His summing up of the arguments in the case is short and terse: “ The 
contest between these litigants is brought to this simple condition; on 
the one hand a first mortgage, merely equitable, capable of being regis- 
tered, but not registered. On the other hand a second mortgage from 
the same grantor, legal and registered. In the granting of that second 


* Massey v, Hayes, 1 Irish Rep. Equity, 117. 
+ Dixon Trusts, 4 Irish Rep. Equity, 13. 
+ Agra Bank v. Barry, 6 Irish Rep, Equity, 161. 
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mortgage, gross fraud upon the first mortgage committed by the grantor; 
but a total failure of proof to show that the grantee in the second mort- 
gage had notice, actual, imputed, or constructive of the first. Under these 
circumstances, it is needless to add that the decree which gives priority to 
the first mortgage over the second is at variance with first principles, and 
incapable of being supported” (p. 165). 

The decree which followed this judgment was affirmed by the House of 
Lords last session. He is alluding to the Ulster Tenant Right Custom :— 
“The statute (the Land Act, 1870) does not venture to assert that what 
this right rests on is even a custom, in the legal sense of that word. 
Instead of that, we have the strange periphrasis the ‘usages’”’ (mark the 
plural) “the usages prevalent in the province of Ulster, which are known 
as, and in this Act intended to be included under the denomination of, the 
Ulster Tenant Right Custom ; that is to say, a certain fasciculus of various 
diverse and utterly undefined usages, ticketed, for convenience sake, with 
the general name of the Ulster Tenant Right Customs.” In speaking of 
the Irish Land Act, 1870, he observes : “ The discovery was made that the 
necessity for exceptional legislation for Ireland, on the subject of the 
occupation and ownership of land, was in large measure the fault of the 
Irish Judges; for that if they had only had sufficient enlightenment to 
have applied to the Ulster Tenant Right Custom the law of. England 
regarding Agricultural Usages, as expounded Wigglesworth v. Dallison, 
and its attendant train of decisions, the need for such legislation as this 
would have been wholly superseded in Ulster, and partially so in other 
provinces. So long as this notion was confined to flashy articles in maga- 
zines and newspapers, it was merely a thing to smile at; but when it came 
to be repeated by statesmen, and even (as it was) by lawyers of standing 
and reputation, one was forced to think with gravity on the lengths of 
extravagance into which, even in subjects of exact thought, snch as law, 
when they unhappily become the terrain for party warfare, men will suffer 
themselves to be hurried. I will take upon myself to say that anything 
more utterly frivolous and puerile than this notion, never exercised the 
brain of the flightiest of essayists. The Judge who three years ago would 
have laid down that doctrine, would have been greeted with universal and 
merited derision.” Again: “ What’s the proposition? Incorporate by 
implication, as an incident, to a contract of tenancy, which, as expressed, 
is one from year to year determinable on every 1st of November, a usage, 
the practical effect of which would be to make that tenancy a perpetuity. 
Do this under the notion that you are following the English cases of 
Agricultural Usages, which regulate mere details of farming, right to an 
away-going crop, course of husbandry, paying for manure when leaving, 
and such like, all in strict subordination to, and consistency with, the 
terms of the express tenancy! Have I used language too strong when I 
called this nonsense? There are two things which are essential in the 
English cases,—First, the term which the usage is allowed to import 
must not be inconsistent with the express contract. Second, the usage 
itself must be certain; where is the consistency, when the gist of the 
usage is to turn the tenure into a perpetuity; and where is the cer- 
tainty, when the very essence of the usage is that the landlord may put an 
end to it at his pleasure ? ” * 


* Waterford Estate, 5 1. Rep. Equity, 458, 
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In 1867, Mr. Justice Christian was, as we have stated, transferred from 
the Bench of the Common Pleas to the Lord Justiceship of the Court of 
Appeal in Chancery, and an appointment more thoroughly fitting could 
i not have been made. In the following year, on the accession of the 
i Gladstone Ministry to office, one of those blunders was committed in 
nominating to the Lord Chancellorship, which unfortunately has become 
too characteristic of English Ministers in conducting the Government of 
Ireland. The Legislature had passed an Act reversing the policy that 
had heretofore excluded Roman Catholics from that high office, and Mr. 
Gladstone resolved he would be the first to appoint a Roman Catholic 
Lord Chancellor. 
Admitting that it was politic for Mr. Gladstone, in the interests of his party, } 
to appoint a Roman Catholic to the Lord Chancellorship, the condemnation 
of the selection he did make is confirmed by the fact that he passed over 
highly competent Roman Catholics to appoint one not socompetent. The 
late Chief Baron Pigot was a highly accomplished lawyer, and his eleva- 
tion to the Chancery Bench would have commanded the confidence of 
the profession and the public. Then there was Chief Justice Monahan, 
who at the Bar had a large Chancery practice. There was also Baron 
Deasy, whose business had been almost exclusively in Equity; and the 
elevation of any one of these to the Chancery Bench would have been 
accepted without a murmur. But, with singular infelicity, Mr. Gladstone 
passed by those who were eligible in point of professional standing, to 
select a gentleman whose professional qualifications did not entitle him to 
aspire to such an office. 
It is no wonder that a lawyer so profound and accomplished as Lord 
Justice Christian should feel keenly his position on the same bench with 
one to whom Equity, in its principles and practice, was unknown and va 
foreign. Many circumstances occurred that rendered association irksome, 
the more so as disagreements in judgments were developed, until open 
antagouism was manifested, and the Lord Justice considered himself 
warranted in expressing his opinions frum the bench and also through the 
ress. 
P The position of the Court of Chancery at the time was anything but 
satisfactory. Its practice had gradually lessened in importance by nar- 
rowing its scope, by causes being taken from the Court into Masters’ offices, 
by a delegation of the actual business of the Court to the subordinate 
officials, and especially by the diversion of much of that business to the 
.: Tncumbered Estates ; then came the time when there were no pleadings, 
no joining of issues, no limitation to the period when evidence was to be 
closed—a time when the practice of the Court was increasing affidavits, 
and when these were allowed to be made up to the hearing of the cause. 
All these things sorely troubled the Lord Justice. But then came an 
b Act of 1867 which dealt with the Court of Chancery, and the procedure 
under this statute has been the subject of his unmeasured scorn. The 
statute was passed to adopt the English model of procedure in Ireland, to 
prohibit references, to abolish Masters in Chancery, and to appoint a Vice- 
Chancellor, with whom the Master of the Rolls should unite and do the 
. whole business of the judicial work of a suit in Chancery ; but the means 
to effect these results were general orders, and the mode in which these 
were framed and carried, the Lord Justice felt compelled to earnestly pro- 
test against and condemn. He highly appreciated and approved the statute 
of 1867, and it was its judicial frustration in practice that he considered 
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it his duty to publicly censure. And that his reprobation was war- 
ranted is testified by the fact, that at the end of five years the Act 
still remained unexecuted. “ In two of its most cardinal ordinances default 
has been made. The initial duty of elaborating in general orders a new 
Code of Practice—a duty which was put in suspense five years ago— 
remains suspended still; and of far more practical moment, the abolished 
system of references and delegating of judicial duty has been succeeded 
by another like it, but with a difference, that whereas the former was 
to officers of high. position and unquestioned competency, the latter is 
to those whose utter unfitness for it is secured, and in effect prescribed, 
by the statute itself.’”’* 

In fact, the system of Chambers and Chief Clerks has, in Ireland, been 
found impracticable; for, as it is part of a Chief Clerk’s duty to avoid 
dealing with judicial matters, especially as counsel are not heard before 
them, so it has occurred that, almost imperceptibly, the Chief Clerks have 
drifted into this course. 

No doubt the unsatisfactory state of the Court of Chancery was very 
distasteful to the Lord Justice, and his irritation was not unnaturally 
increased at the appointment of Mr. Justice O’Hagan to preside over it, 
to whom he felt he could not Jook with any confidence for assistance in 
making things better. In one of the powerful and pungent pamphlets 
which he published, he thus refers to the qualifications of the Lord 
Chancellor :— 

“As a practising barrister he achieved a respectable success, but it 
lay, from first to last, with an exclusiveness here unprecedented, within a 
particular speciality. For the purpose now in hand, let it suffice to say 
that his estrangement from the Court of Chancery and its jurisprudence 
was, throughout, as entire and unchequered as that of any serjeant who 
ever wore the coif in the Common Pleas of England could by possibility 
have been. Of no other Irish barrister of mark could this have been said 
with a literalness so unique. With others it would have been a question 
of degree, with him it was absolute. 

“Tt may, it is confidently believed, be taken to be no less than a literal 
truth that the first problem of Equity law that ever seriously engaged his 
thoughts was the first that he had to decide in his capacity of Lord 
Chancellor. Or, if any unnoted exceptions there were, they must have 
been of a rareness and triviality so infinitesimal as would but prove the 
rule. 

“ Even at Common Law his reputation was rather that of the eloquent 
jury advocate than of the erudite lawyer in banco ; nor has it, indeed, been 
ever other than notorious that the true point d’appui from which his 
fortunes made their wondrous advance lay elsewhere than at the Four 
Courts. One incident may be noted, as marking with precision his pre- 
official forensic grade. When selected by the late Lord Carlisle for-the 
Solicitor-Generalship (being then in the twenty-fifth year of his standing), 
he was still—a thing unprecedented—holding the place of a County 
Judge, an office, no doubt, both honourable and useful, but not, in those 
days at least, usually retained after reaching any notable eminence. 
There is not now upon the Superior Bench one other Judge by whom it 
was ever held, and to most of them an offer of it at a corresponding stage 





* Court of Chancery under the Chancery (Ireland) Act, 1867, p. 20. 
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of his career would have been regarded as a slight. His promotion toa 
Puisne Judgeship in the Common Pleas was not much remarked upon, as 
it was but the ordinary sequel to his tenure of law-office ; but men held 
their breaths when it went out that one bred in such a school was about to 
ooewy the seat of Sugden and of Redesdale !” 

owever some persons may question the propriety of the Lord Justice 
in raising such a discussion, no one can impeach the conscientious honesty 
of his motives. The person was to him nothing, the honour, dignity, and 
utility of the office everything; and he was justified in entering his protest 
when it was proclaimed by the Prime Minister, as it virtually was by such 
an appointment, that the Chancellorship of Ireland requires “ no habitua- 
tion to the jurisprudence of Equity or the erudition of the Common Law, 
but, in place of them, the one all-atoning, all-sufficing merit—the favour of 
some sect or faction potent in electioneering.” 

A review of several matters discussed in the Lord Justice’s pamphlets, 
“The Court of Chancery under the Chancery Ireland Act, 1867,” and 
“The Coming Court of Final Appeal for Ireland,” would lead us far away 
into speculative topics; but we may cite a passage or two from them. He 
is speaking of a Court of Appeal, and the jurisprudence of which it is the 
expounder: this is “the vast, the intricate, the multiform science of 
Equity and of Real Property Law.” 

“ To acquire even a supertficial acquaintance with these is,” says the Lord 
Justice, “to average minds, the labour of a lifetime; but to be teachers 
and dispensers of them requires a practical training, as special, as minute, 
and as prolonged as any other department of human knowledge that could 
be mentioned. There is yet another quality which ought to accompany 
special knowledge in the composition of a Judge of Appeal. Strength, a 
nature of a certain fibre, an intrepidity of initiative, which would know 
how, when need were, to rise to the height of what has been called 
judicial law-making, but which, in truth, in the hands of a true lawyer, is 
no more than knowing how so to evoke the elastic adaptive quality of 
Equity as, without straining its established rules, to make it keep pace 
with the ever-advancing exigencies of a highly artificial society. It is 
plain that there are needed here two things in combination—knowledge 
and boldness. A man of facile, pliant nature—one of second-hand ideas— 
whose habitual mental attitude is to be always standing at the back of 
some other, such a one would be wholly out of place in a court of which 
‘self-reliant strength ought to be a reputed quality.” 

In defending from the Bench his judgment in an important case of 
Howlin v. Sheppard, in which he had severely commented on the Chief- 
Clerk system, he asks—* Holding the conviction that I did, believing pro- 
foundly in the commanding importance of these things, as I did, ought I, 
could I, in honour, keep silence, or ought I rather raise such voice of 
warning as not any quality of my own, but my position in the Court 
might, perhaps, cause to be listened to in circles outside the Court, and 
whose opinion would, perhaps, weigh with the erring tribunals? The 
former course would have been by far the easiest for myself. I chose 
the latter. 

“The result is well known. My efforts have not been well received. 
Bitter irritation and resistance is what they have provoked—resistance 
in some quarters implacable, in others inert, in all unreasoned. I have 
drawn upon myself the displeasure of my brother Judges, or at least some 
of them. I deeply lament, but I cannot help it. And upon that there 
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have followed—what of course was sure to follow upon it—attacks from 
meaner quarters, which, if I stoop so low as to even glance at here, it is - 
merely for the purpose of informing those by whom these things may 
have been inspired, once for all, that influences of that kind are wasted 
upon me. 

“TI know they are but what every one must be prepared to encounter 
who, in this unhappy country, in any department whatever, with what 
object soever, however pure and single-minded, has had the courage to 
lift himself for a little out of the hackneyed grooves. Do we not know the 
sort of common cry that is sure to be opened? And when I remember 
the names of some of those who have been similarly assailed, I confess it 
is with a certain pride that I find myself, in my humble way, thought 
worthy of a like testimonial. 

“ But as for influencing in any way my actions, these things pass me 
as the idle wind. Combination among the interested, organization of 
obstruction, obloquy concerted, whether within the Court or outside it, 
none of these things ever have availed, or ever shall avail, to sway me by 
one hair’s breadth trom a course which I believe to be the right one.” 

In closing, he adds :—“ My term of judicial life is now drawing 
towards its close. But, be it short or be it long, for so long as it shall 
continue, there will be one Judge, at least, upon the bench of this Court 
of Appeal who, I hope, will still be found not incapable of realizing his 
own duties, and who I know will not fear to perform them.” * 

Another quotation, and we have done; it is taken from the pamphlet 
on “The Coming Court of Final Appeal for Ireland,” and the writer is 
contending for the abolition of the Irish Chancellorship. “ There are 
two modes of dealing with Irish disaffection, one of which is sure to fail, 
the other to succeed, if only it be consistently and resolutely persevered 
in. The first is alternate bluster and cajolement, to-day proclaiming that, 
at all hazards, the integrity of the empire must be maintained, to-morrow 
that the wishes of the ‘Irish people’ must be deferred to, which ‘ Irish 
people’ the enemies of British connection invariably assume to mean 
themselves. These things but add fuel to flame. 

“The other mode is steadfast, persistent, uncompromising action. I do 
not mean physical coercion, but the sort of action which will be most 
likely, if anything can do it, to supersede the necessity of the ultima 
ratio. 

“ What is wanted is a course of conduct which would show, by acts not 
words, that the British mind has settled down immutably in the tenet that 
an Irish Parliament, under what disguise soever, is not within the possi- 
bilities of politics. To remove from time to time, not abruptly or spas- 
modically, but as occasions naturally present themselves, institutions 
which keep alive, in the minds even. of the well-affected, the idea of 
separateness; this would be a course of action worth volumes of talk. 
Two relics of the ante-Union Parliament still linger behind it—the Lord- 
Lieutenaney and the Chancellorship. They are now mere anachronisms, 
utter unrealities. But their existence keeps fresh the memory of the 
Constitution of which they once formed a part.” 

A man bold and independent enough to deliver these utterances is out 
of keeping in Ireland. The Pecksniffs and the toadies, the waiters on 


* Pages 36-38. + Pages 54, 55. 
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Providence, and the judicial nepots, the gutter agents of party, and the 
applicants for all offices, more or less contrive to reach the ear of Minis- 
ters, and the still voice of honest and earnest men is lost in the clamour 
of the pseudo-patriotism of Home Rule. Is it, then, wonderful that Lord 
Justice Christian has created enemies? Is it not more wonderful that, 
bitter as must be the feelings engendered by his outspokeuness, calumny 
can find no blot, malice can father no scandal on his name? He has 
been doing a good work in his own way. The Chief Clerks’ practice has 
been modified, and the indifference of judicial functionaries to the prac- 
tice of their Court is not likely to be repeated. Lord O’Hagan was not 
versed in the procedure of the Court, and he was seated by the side of 
one whose life had been spent in its study. It was therefore not extraor- 
dinary that the Lord Justice should at times think he was still in the 
arena of the forum. He hit hard, and believing Lord O’Hagan “ a poli- 
tical necessity,’ he was not likely to mince words. 

Most of Lord O’Hagan’s disinterested friends—those who were to him 
neither kith nor kin—those who were not of the Church Militant—might 
have reminded him of the memorable words of Chief Justice Holt, when 
he was offered the Chancellorship of England and a Peerage: “I feel 
highly honoured by your Majesty’s gracious offer, but all the time I was 
at “the Bar I never had more than one cause in Ch: ancery, and rnat I 
lost, so that I cannot think myself qualified for so great a trust.” 

The profound erudition and consummate ability of the advocate did 
not fail the Lord Justice in the judicial seat ; admirable by reason of their 
almost unerring accuracy, his judgments were highly prized by the Bar, 
and his eminent conscientiousness as a Judge precluded cavil. In trials at 
Nisi Prius he seemed as much at home as when analyzing a principle of 
Equity, or laying bare a fraud. 

Years must pass away, contemporary history must be forgotten, and 
living memories buried in dust, ere the reputation and the name of Lord 
Justice Christian, as a lawyer and a Judge, be erased from the tablets of 
our Jurisprudence. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


“ THe mind has its cushions of down 
and its stuffed chairs as well as the 
body, Colville,” said Hyde to his 
nephew, the morning after he had 
received Jack’s instructions; “ and 
has no notion of being told to 
‘move on’ when it is doing no- 
thing.” 

* Am I the culprit, uncle ?” 

“Shall I send a clerk, or will you 
go to Paris yourself to get up evi- 
dence against the Count ?” 

The lieutenant smiled. 

“T like a roving commission very 
well; and I know you are ready to 
signit. I would work hard to bring 
the fellow to book, if it were only 
for his last daring piece of impu- 
dence; and I do not forget how often 
my mother has quoted a maxim of 
yours if I ever showed sigus of 
shirking— 


** Send out a clerk, 
Work in the dark.” 


“ Well, Colville, well; my sister 
is right; I was never fond of 
trusting to others what others have 
trusted to me, unless more than one 
set of hands and one head were re- 
quired by the nature of it to carry 
it out. And in this case I could 
not feel satisfied 1 was doing my 
duty by employing a wholly indiffe- 
rent person. Indeed, I had thoughts 
of taking a month’s holiday, and 
making a contivental trip of it.” 

* Bravo! and you'll leave me to 
look after the—the— magpie. Uncle, 
it will do you no end of good.” 

“Perhaps the good may come 


without going so far for it. See 
here! ’—he placed a small piece 
of paper in Colviile’s hand. His 
nephew read it; turned it over; 
then back again, and re-read it. 

“ You had better take the conti- 
nental trip, uncle. This is a very 
serious thing.” 

“You know,” said Davy, “I can 
trust you as myself. Both body 
and brain I can rely upon. Yes, it 
is a serious thing; but itis better I 
stay. In fact, 1 must. You are as 
full of mental vigour as I am— 
quite; and more active. Just see 
how I am engaged at home. There’s 
Miss Toplofty—she cannot be left 
to fight her own way, here. Then, 
that noble, or ignoble, Pole. Some 
complication of Miss Locksley and 
Fitz-Codling. The contemplated 
marriage of Miss Chudleigh and 
Sir George;—with a good deal of 
fright about the old Ravensholm Le- 
gend. Besides all this, 1 have many 
every-day, country-town things to 
look after ;—threatened actions for 
slander, horse-dealing tricks and 
warranty, malicious injury to a pig 
that died of the measles, assault and 
battery—plaintiff and defendant so 
drunk they mistook one for the 
other.” 

He suddenly changed his tone to 
an energetic whisper :-- 

*‘ Start, Colville, start. Let no 
money be an obstacle. That bit of 
paper,—take care of it. There is 
one end of a clue there,—wind, and 
wind, and wind—you may find the 
other, in spite of any opinion to the 
coutrary. Attorneys are comical 
eattle. Trained in intricacies, they 
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can sometimes see round the angles ; 
no matter how many turnings there 
may be in the lanes. And if they 
fail ? why, they can but take refuge 
in the obliquity of the judge, the 
stupidity of the jury, or, better than 
all, in the oriental kismet—fate. Of 
course, quite right. If an attor- 
ney’s beat, it is fate, not fatuity. 
Go, Colville, go :—the last train this 
evening ; London in the morning; 
Boulogne in the afternoon. On, 
on; speed; Paris during the night. 
On, on, Colville, my boy! brave 
all, brave every.hing, for suecess— 
there’s no impossibility but to the 
coward.” 

We cannot, generally, accuse at- 
torneys of overwhelming energy; but, 
at this moment, honest Davy almost 
rivalled the magpie of his earlier 
day ; and if he did not fairly screech 
“red tape, red tape,” he rung forth 
something very like a screech,— 

“ Go, go.” 

And Colville did go. 
and for what ? 

The first his uncle heard of him 
was from Paris. Just a line:—“ I 
am here; arrived at noon; go on 
this evening.—C. 8.” 

What! the gay capital nothing 
but a resting place! How came he 
to be driven on so quick? Was he 
not to collect evidence in that very 
city against the Count? Whatever 
he might have had to do in Paris 
appears to have been postponed ; 
for the next we hear of him was at 
the Hotel of the Chapeau Rouge, 
Dijon, the capital of Burgundy. It 
was a long way from Paris, the 
principal stage on which the Count’s 
adventures were played, as the 
Chevalier Trifle. Surely our friend 
was seeking for evidence in curious 
places, and of people who, one 
would think, could in no way be 
mixed up with the unworthy pro- 
ceedings of a swindler. The maitre 
d’hétel of the Chapeau Rouge was 
too young—so Smart judged, and 
rightly—to remember Pére Blanc- 
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bee, the curé of St. , about 
whom our friend inquired, with 
much interesting, or interested, soli- 
citude, 

“You are quite right, Monsieur ; 
I do not remember the Pére Blanc- 
bee. At the time you mention 
he must have been approaching 
middle age, when I was but a boy. 
If Monsieur will condescend to 
speak with my chef, he may be able 
to tell something of the bon pére.” 

Smart was glad of any means by 
which to gain the information he 
sought. 

Jean Marie de la Croix had for 
many years been chef at the Cha- 
peau Rouge. It was a strange posi- 
tion after one he formerly held. 
When he made his appearance be- 
fore Smart, the latter said,— 

“You are the head cook of this 
establishment.” 

“ At the service of Monsieur.” 

“T understand you can possibly 
tell me something of Father Blanc- 
bec, once curé of St. ——” 

“There are great sufferings from 
revolutions, Monsieur; and poor 
France has had her share of them, 
and to spare. It was the revolu- 
tionary disturbances that fell upon 
the Church, the blasphemies di- 
rected against her, which drove the 
good Pére Blancbec away.” 

“Then you knew him?” 

* Yes, Monseigneur, I knew him. 
I was verger of St. : 

** You don’t know how delighted 
I am to have met you;” and he 
looked almost excited enough to 
have perpetrated that horror of a 
French fashion—a kiss on each 
whisker. 

“ Well, well,” continued he, with- 
out the embrasse moi, mon cher— 
“is he living?” 

“‘ T have not heard of his death.” 

“ Where is he?” 

“Pardon, Monsieur; I cannot 
tell. I have not heard of him for 
many years. He went from Dijon 
to the Abbey of Einsidclen, in 
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Switzerland. We have always un- 
derstood that a near relation of 
his was then Abbot of Einsidelen, 
which was the reason he retired to 
that famous Abbacy to pass a life 
of holiness.and seclusion, free from 
worldly gibes and strife.” 

“Can I see the present curé of 
St. —— ?” 

“No doubt, Monseigneur; and 
at your pleasure I will send up a 
boy to show you Pére Antoine’s 
lodging.” 

What could Lieutenant Smart be 
doing rooting among the ecclesi- 
astics of a Burgundian parish? It 
seems a queer place to elucidate 
swindling mysteries. Now, we have 
him in Dijon; next, there is a 
report that he has made the best of 
his way to Einsidelen ; that he has 
there learned Pére Blancbec’s rela- 
tive, the Abbot, accepted a bishopric, 
and soon after died ; while Blancbec 
himself, refusing promotion from 
his bishop-cousin, remained a strict 
recluse at the Abbey ; and was there 
found by Smart. 

Our wandering sailor did not 
appear to be yet satisfied. He chose 
to make a tour through the land of 
Tell; and after a while contrived to 
find himself in a most eestatic mood 
at the beauties of, and surrounding, 
Lake Leman. 

We will leave him there, and 
shall not meet with him again till 
we find him in honest Davy’s office. 

Shortly after Smart’s departure 
his uncle was again in Jack’s bou- 
doir at Ravensholm. 

*“ You don’t know how thankful 
I am to you, Mr. Hyde, for not 
making me wait from day to day 
and week to week.” 

“At times, Miss Toplofty, it is 
no easy matter to get up causes of 
delay that will pass muster; more 
difficult, indeed, than to proceed at 
once to the end; and, at times, hin- 
drances will spring up in spite of 
us; but it is not so in your case. 
May.I ask, are you aware of the 
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nature of every paper you placed in 
my hands ?”’ 

“ Of those connected with money, 
I cannot say. There is a mortgage 
that my father made over to me, 
some years ago; and the interest on 
which I have received ever since. 
There were some bank-notes, too, 
and some cheques—the amount I do 
not know. And papers ;—yes; a 
little list I made out for your guid- 
ance whenI am gone. It contains 
the names of a few dear old pen- 
sioners, to whom I wish you to give 
the sums attached to their names, 
out of what money you find I have 
a right to. They may, perhaps, 
miss me the less. And there were 
receipts, and scraps of many kinds 
—mostly relating to domestic ex- 
penses. And, I daresay, some odds 
and ends; fancies of my own about 
the management of horses, dogs, 
fox coverts, forestry, and such 
like.” 

“Are you sure there was no other 
paper—none in your father’s hand- 
writing, in which he referred to 
other days P” 

“ Not that I am aware of.” 

“ Miss Toplofty, I pray you par- 
don me,—I would not give offence, 
I would not annoy you—God knows 
I would not; but I must do my 


- duty.” 


He handed her a small piece of 
paper, observing,— 

“It is only a copy, as you see.” 

Jack became deadly pale, and if 
her hand slightly trembled, her 
voice was steady, but low. 

“Poor father! poor father! De- 
stroy it, Mr. Hyde ; destroy it. He 
meant well—O, believe me, he 
meant well. Was there nothing 
added underneath, that you have 
not copied? Nothing that spoke 
of—of—bribes? He did—he did— 
O poor father! he did mean well, 
Mr. Hyde—he did, he did.” 

The eye was firm, the tones were 
firm; but so mournful; so plead- 
ingly, heart-brokeuly mournful. 
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Hyde felt more bewildered than he 
would readily have acknowledged, 
but answered distinctly,— 

“There was not another word, 
Miss Toplofty. The paper ap- 
peared to have been torn in two— 
lengthways, not across the writing ; 
or else the writing itself was ori- 
ginally made on a scrap.” 

“Yes, yes; torn in two—true. I 
tore it; and thought, Heaven help 
me! I had destroyed the whele.” 

“Tt may be happily not—it may 
be happily not;—there can be no 
harm done, however,’ muttered 
Davy, rather to himself than his 
client ; adding aloud,— 

“ Tt is far from my inclination to 
pry into family matters without very 
stringent authority, but I advise 
you strongly to remain here for the 
present. Give up your projected 
journey to France.” 

“ Mr. Hyde, you are under a delu- 
sion. Must I drag up my dear 
father’s mistaken kindness to me, 
that you may be convinced ? ” 

“Can you not explain without 
that necessity ?” 

“T cannot.” 

“Then, Miss Toplofty, on no 
account do I ask so terrible a sacri- 
fice. In a short time all will be 
made plain, however impenetrable 
may be the mystery at present.” 

“Then I may go to my grand- 
father?” 

“ T would much rather you stayed 
here for a time; but, of course, if 
you are so desirous, I cannot oppose 
your wishes.” 

“ Oh, thank you—thank you; I 
will go at once.” 

The remainder of the interview 
was occupied with the high mathe- 
matics of common life—the finan- 
cial department; and Davy returned 
home, to solve, if he could, a most 
unexpected enigma. 

Naturally reluctant as Jack was 
to speak of the paper in question, 
even to her confidential friend, there 
can be no cause for any such unwil- 
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lingness to communicate between 
the reader and myself as to prevent 
the facts from being told. 

Several years before the time of 
which we have just been hearing some 
account, Jack was, on one occasion, 
with her father in the library— 
which, however, he considered his 
own peculiar domain. It was a 
common practice for any of the 
keepers, or other outside workers, 
to come to one of the windows, 
which opened asa door upon a path 
bordered with various choice shrubs. 
It was the Major’s ordinary habit to 
go to the window, and speak to 
whoever might have presented him- 
self at it. On the day specified, an 
under park-keeper stood before it, 
and his master, as usual, crossed 
the room to hear what he had to 
say. As he left his chair, he uncon- 
sciously brushed some papers off the 
table. Jack picked them up, and 
as she was replacing them, her eye 
caught her mother’s name, in con- 
nection with some strange words. 
Her lips had parted to call her 
father, when she suddenly changed 
her mind, and crumpling up the bit 
of paper in her hand, left the room. 
A moment’s thought would have 
told her how wrong was the action 
she had committed. Impulse leads 
fatally astray, under most of the 
ordinary aspects of life. The writ- 
ing was on the back of an envelope, 
and ran thus :— 


“ Marr®. Certif®. to this effect :— 
Louise Ramée was this day mar- 
ried to Loftus Toplofty, gentil- 
homme Anglaise. 

“ (Date.) 

“(Signed.) Biancpec, Curé of 

“St. » Dijon. 

“T have sent trustworthy agents. 
Blancbeec removed, and won’t be 
traced; most likely dead—ah. No 
books of the date will be found— 
sure of that. 

“The Dean also long dead ;—no 
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trace there, of course. We shall 
see. 

“‘ Perhaps a bag or two of gold 
might be successfully applied, and 
some record brought to light ;— 
sovereign remedy against defective 
sight, memory, or wilfulness.— 


iL, T.” 


From the period of her nurse’s 
death, Jack was convinced of her own 
illegitimacy. What, then, was her 
father doing? Using his wealth: to 
attempt the corruption either of the 
ministers of religion, or their sub- 
ordinates, who might have access to 
the parish books. To do what? 
Unmistakably to fabricate a mar- 
riage certificate. This was too 
clearly apparent to her; and, clasp- 
ing her hands tightly, a bitter, bit- 
ter wail—all the more bitter for 
being subdued—fioated through the 
room,— 

“ Ah, father, father! can the past 
be undone by—what I dare not 
name! and all for me, for me! Ob! 
father! father!” 

It was while moaning thus she 
tore the envelope, and thought she 
had destroyed it, whereas it now ap- 
peared she had only done so to one 
of the pieces, and that the other 
had got among papers of her own, 
which were lying about; all having 
been afterwards thrust away into a 
cabinet, where they had rested ever 
since. At the death of her father, 
these scattered papers and frag- 
ments were tied up, without care 
or arrangement, and hence fell into 
Davy’s hands, as we have seen. 

It is now obvious why Smart went 
to Dijon, and followed the track of 
Blancbee, for when Davy read all he 
ever saw of these lines, he had not the 
slightest misgiving—how should he? 
—but that there had been a mar- 
riage, and the original certificate 
having been lost, the Major was 
striving for evidence where he might 
reasonably expect to find it. But 
now there came upon him Jack’s 
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strange manner and speech on learn- 
ing she had, unwittingly, put her 
father’s hints, or some of them, into 
his possession ;—a manner which 
spoke a loud perturbation of no 
ordinary kind, and words which, 
over and over again, pointed at fraud, 
intended, if not effected. The bri- 
bery clause, too, though only known 
to him in a vague way, from his 
client, had its influence. And the 
Major’s instructions for his will? 
This Davy at first felt to be conclu- 
sive against Jack’s legitimacy. Then 
he doubted. The great man at 
Ravensholm was curious—peculiar 
—very. Yet, again, the marriage- 
certificate phase was an apple of 
discord to his reasonings.. Whether 
the Major had got a true certificate 
or not, or whether he had sueceeded 
in obtaining a fabricated one or not, 
he evidently planned the security of 
his child’s inheritance by abstaining 
from any disposition to his daughter 
Louise, but simply to Louise Top- 
lofty. 

Honest Davy’s cogitations were 
fired off in a most unpoetical, un- 
novel-like, commonplace way—he 
shook his head at them. He might 
as well have kept it still, Neither 
by the one means, nor the other, 
could anything more be squeezed 
out of it; the last dregs weze,— 

“Colville, sailor-like, is a fine 
hand at untying intricate knots. 
Wait his return.” 

A very sensible and appropriate 
piece of advice, to which I beg the 
special attention of all my friends. 

Weeks passed away, even becom- 
ing months, yet no advertisement 
appeared for an heir to the Toplofty 
property. Jack had left Ravens- 
holm. The stud remained as it was, 
with the exception that “ Flying 
Cloud” had flown off with her mis- 
tress. External appearances were 
little changed, the household as little 
altered ; yet Hyde was neither sick 
nor sleeping. Count Gerowski 
would have been out on bail, but a 
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more serious charge ‘had been 
brought against him, and bail was 
refused. The nine days’ wonder of 
Sir George de la Tour and his lowly 
lady-love were over, so far as the 
mere engagement was concerned, 
for the rest—we shall see ;—while 
Ada Locksley’s character did not 
appear to be quite understood, 
either by the private associate or 
the public voice. 

The public voice—well, it is a 
greater blunderer than the private 
associate, and that is quite unne- 
cessary. It must needs keep up 
its battledore-and-shuttlecock work 
more vigorously,—the unfortunate 
shuttlecock of a reputation having 
more battledores to knock it about, 
the home tongue has therefore less 
of malice to keep it warm, and to 
answer for. 

Cooper never yet hooped cask 
that would prevent leakage, where 
reputation was the article headed 
down. By some means or other 
it bad oozed out, that a contradiction 
was not a contradiction—that Major 
Toplofty’s daughter was not Major 
Toplofty’s daughter, yet was—the 
more considerate only smiled bland- 
ly, that she was not his heir. Her 

isappearance from Ravensholm, 
immediately after her father’s death, 
lent a kind of sanction to any 
rumour. 

There was a Cosmopolitan Society 
in Squashy-cum-Duckpool, which, 
however it might range above na- 
tional prejudice, did not disdain a 
trifle of private bias. Part of the 
members took one view, and part 
another; as, according to an old 
simile, he who rows a boat sees the 
landscape differently from those 
who face him, only this puts the 
rower into the pleasant predicament 
of being minus—a glorious minority 
of one representing the favour- 
able side; and the passengers oppo- 
site, re the unfa- 
vourable side, the great unthinking. 
Such was the constitution of the 
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Cosmopolitan Suciety of Squashy ; 
which, whatever its other preten- 
sions may be, has not, in its wildest 
dream, put in aclaim to the unique. 
There were nightly discussions 
among some of the members who 
were on the list of intimates, and 
tri-weekly general meetings, when 
character, whether of person or 
thing, was finally argued and 
settled. 


“Tn all attempts, but for their country, 


bold, 


Britain, the conscript counsellors, 
behold.” 


In the august assembly now met, 
the return of “ayes” for Jack 
was represented by 0; and of 
“noes,” by the entire meeting, 
save one, who refused to vote: this 
individual could read and write in 
a superior manner. There was a 
hint of illegitimacy; there was a 
hint the old breeches-maker had 
entailed Ravensholm on heirs male. 
Fast and furious waxed the fray. 
The illegitimists screamed like 
birds of prey, and clenched the ar- 
gument by a hedge-sparrow’s pro- 
geny turning out to be a young 
cuckoo, the entailists showing their 
antagonistic contempt by a free 
exhibition of the most supreme 
disdain. 

So that settled Jack, one way or 
the other. 

Count Gerowski then came be- 
fore the tribunal. Plainly, he was 
an ill-used gentleman. Nothing 
was known of him, except that he 
was in high society, preferred good 
things to bad, after the manner of 
men paid better than well (the 
cynic of the Cosmopolitan thought 
there might be a suspicion there), 
and was irreproachable in his man- 
ners—save that he was a little 
affected and peculiar in his suavity. 
“But then, my dear,” as Mrs, 
Chudleigh once said, “ foreigners 
are not English, you know, and how 
can they be expected to have learned 
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all about civilization, its ins and its 
outs? For my part, I can’t judge 
a foreigner rightly till he’s got into 
our ways, and the roast beef and 
the Yorkshire pudding’s begun to 
send him to the tailor to get his 
clothes widened out a bit at the 
nat’ral expense of the bullocks. 
Ah, well! the blessed son of a 
prince! he’s got his persecutors, as 
well as my dear Tabby, that broke 
a window to get at the cream, and 
cut her poor nose dreadful.” 

It is curious to note the causes for 
verdicts, and their different appli- 
cation. Jack was condemned on 
purely speculative grounds ; Gerow- 
ski was acquitted on purely specula- 
tive grounds. Why? Was it be- 
cause they had seen Jack from her 
childhood, and the Count only 
full fledged ? Thus acting on that 
wretched, unqualified, lying dictum 
—‘“familiarity breeds contempt.” 
Then there were manifold wonder- 
ings and suspectings about Ada 
Locksley, but every one of them 
purely imaginary. She was very 
different to what she became, and 
the members of the society, as they 
tried to struggle through the fog, 
began to snap at each other, like so 
many bewitched turtles—not turtle- 
doves. This is generally significant 
of bad information or cullender ar- 
guments—things whose base is not 
solid, but, on the contrary, full of 
holes, for the escape of everything 
but husks. And the legend came 
in for its share, the disgrace of the 
last direct descendant of the old 
family being irrevocable; a fate to 
which the bride elect was fore- 
doomed—Heaven save the mark! 
Bride indeed! and the eyes seemed 
as if they pulled up the noses after 
them, and planted great scornful 
curls on the lips. 

1t is a beautiful picture, but the 
sad, sad word must be spoken at 
last—farewell. 
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I pon’r like four-cornered piety— 
that which is said to linger between 
the four walls of a convent. The 
open earth for humanity, the closed 
convent for its grave. Where sin 
cannot enter, goodness cannot go 
forth. 

One thought of seclusion flashed 
on Ada Locksley’s mind, one instant 
saw its fallacy. The door had hardly 
closed on Dr. Flowerdale, when the 
thought and the fallacy were come 
and gone. She would have to bear 
much, nobody knew it better than 
herself; the sneer of this class, the 
pity of that; undisguised condem- 
nation here, studied civility there. 
She would bear it all—the cross 
had been borne for her. What! 
the proud, passionate, accomplished 
beauty! Where there is no sacri- 
fice, it is not easy to unearth the 
merit. If she humble herself, the 
shot will fly harmlessly over the 
bowed head. 

She left The Towers, as we have 
already learned, and took refuge 
with the Norringtons, on the in- 
troduction of Mary Chudleigh, by 
Lady de la Tour, as ‘her son’s fiancée. 
With her sudden change we are 
also acquainted, and its cause, 
Great and effectual must it indeed 
have been to send her to stay with 
Mary for the couple of days Mrs. 
Chudleigh was away from home on 
some especial business of her own. 
It was not without forethought she 
did this. She sought for sympathy, 
for kindness, yea, for human par- 
don for her wicked temper, her evil 
machinations, her terrible errors 
and crimes—though not so deep as 
supposed by Dr. Flowerdale. 

an Chudleigh’s life had been 
very uneventful, unless in the 
single and serious instance of having 
gained the love of Sir George de la 
Tour. The surprise at his declared 
affection was profound, and she 


looked at him almost stupidly, as 
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the unintellectua] deaf will do when 
they have heard distinctly, and seek 
for certainty. Intimate as they 
had been from childhood, she could 
not help standing in some awe of 
a man sought and admired by so 
many. That was the first great 
surprise in ber peaceful, happy life. 
But greater, if possible, was in store 
for her—a visit from Ada Locks- 
ley; the one human being, of all 
others at the hearing of whose very 
name she almost trembled. 

Ada remained only two or three 
days at the Norringtons, after the 
grand, nay, impressively august, 
garden scene, which left upon her 
more than the mere simple tempo- 
rary admiration, or even solemnity, 
of one of the most remarkable 
natural phenomena ever observed ; 
and which, when seen at Milan two 
years ago, induced the unbesitating 
conclusion among the uneducated, 
that the last day was come. Those 
who were in the market-place, and 
had left children at home, rushed 
back in the wildness of frantic affee- 
tion to clasp them to the human 
heart for the last time. The robber, 
the assassin, the villain of every 
shade, all, all threw up their arms 
and sereamed, in the insanity of de- 
spair and desperation, for the moun- 
tains to coverthem. Intense terror 
prostrates reason. 

When Ada fell in the arbour or 
garden-bouse at Ecclesfield, it could 
not have been from terror. So far 
as sensation went, she did not know 
she had anerve in her body. Fright, 
then, had nothing to do with it. If 
we rub off the surface rust we shall 
find the true metal beneath. All the 
world had seen of her—and much 
it had not seen—was but the over- 
laying of the core. Circumstance 
determines many a character, in a 
direction quite astray from the true 
bias, as the artificial inclination 
given to a bowl curves it from the 
straight line. 

W hat, then, influenced Ada Locks- 
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ley in this crisis of her life? All 
her feelings were strong, and though 
she had hitherto shown little rever- 
ence where reverence is most due, 
it was not less strong than any 
other feeling — perhaps, singly, 
stronger—but the combination of 
many against one, aided by the 
common artificial state of society, 
buried the good that was there 
beneath a mass of rubbish, which, 
forming a congenial soil for coarse 
herbage and hurtful weeds, there 
they sprang up, grew,and flourished. 
The splendour of nature, shown in 
a way unrecorded, unimagined, mar- 
vellously grand and striking, broke 
through the incrustation of years 
in an instant, smote aside the en- 
veloping folds of passion and decep- 
tion, and laid bare an instrument 
tuned to higher pitch. The omni- 
potent feeling of adoration struck 
her down. She saw, she acknow- 
ledged, and was a new being. 

On her return to The Towers, 
the ordinary visitor might not have 
observed any change in her. But 
those who were used to her varying 
moods were struck with the even- 
ness of her temper, and the stea- 
diness of her formerly impulsive 
bearing. 

“ George,” said his mother, one 
day, “ what can there be influencing 
Ada, so opposite is she to what she 
was ?” 

“The turn of the tide, mother 
mine. It is easier to fathom the 
deepest hole in the ocean.” 

“Hold your tongue, George; 
you are going to be rude.” 

“Well, mother, well; it does 
seem something more than a tem- 
porary freak.” 

“Right; it is no freak. You 
happened to say, at breakfast this 
morning, that Mrs. Chudleigh was 
going away for two or three days, 
aud that Mary would be alone. As 


‘soon as you left the room, Ada said, 


‘May I go and stay with her, till 
her mother comes back, if she will 
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let me? How I should like it!’ 
I daresay I looked the surprise I 
felt ; for she directly added, ‘I am 
quite sincere, aunt. I have acted 
most unkindly, most wickedly. 
Tell George I have not a dearer 
wish now than to win something 
like the sisterly consideration of his 
intended. I left here in deep 
hatred, I hope I return in deeper 
contrition. 
go.’ What do you say to that ?” 

“*T don’t understand the dialect ; 
it would have puzzled Belzoni him- 
self. The opium-eater leaves off 
his vice altogether, or not at all. I 
believe it to be so with other, if 
not with every other, vice. Is she 
really and truly in earnest ?”’ 

“Thoroughly, George.” 

“The sham often, almost al- 
ways, looks very real.” 

“In many cases, tests are of easy 
application. Lethergo. Whether 
I am right or wrong, I dou’t see 
what harm can be done. It is not 
our province to determine modes 
of conversion, but to hail them 
when they come.” 

Ada, as we know, went. 

The meeting was more unfre- 
quent than such meeting ought to 
be. It can hardly be denied that 
it is more difficult to ask pardon 
than to grant forgiveness. Forgive- 
ness is easily accorded, even on the 
worldly grounds of raising up a 
sort of barrier against future ill- 
offices ; whereas, to ask pardon in- 
volves self-censure. A low-class 
mind cannot grapple with such a 
principle; in its very ethereality 
it is too ponderous for plebeian 
thought. Ada held out her hand,— 

“ Mary, will you forgive me?” 

Mary was not sufficiently a girl 
of the world to have an open palm 
and a ready smile for every occa- 
sion. She could not drill her fea- 
tures into an expression of pleasure 
at the meeting; she could not com- 
mand a syllable; and even held out 
her hand with timidity. When 
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they were in the little parlour, Ada 
began,— 

“If I tell you, Mary, that all the 
hard thoughts I have had of you 
are now as if they had never been ; 
that they had no origin in yourself, 
but in my own scheming mind; 
that the gall, and the malice, and 
the wickedness which were in my 
heart are no longer there, and can 
never return; that I beg forgive- 
ness, and ask yearningly — oh! 
Mary, more yearningly than you can 
guess—to be held kindly by you, 
will you refuse me?” 

“ Pray, pray do not speak to a 
girl like me in that way, Miss 
Locksley.” 

“ Not that—not that. Iam Ada; 
a name to which, at any rate, 1 
have a right. Let me never be any- 
thing else to you. Iam more than 
anxious, I am restlessly uneasy, till 
you know me both in past and pre- 
sent. I am here, partly for that 
purpose now, and partly for the 
sake of staying with you while 
your mother is away. Will you let 
me?” 

Mary had good common sense, 
and could appreciate the ludicrous 
too. The reader can apply both 
these dispositions to the present 
case. Butshe had more. She had 
kind feelings; and these feelings 
“ame in the way of the common 
sense, that might have led her to 
doubt; and of the ludicrous, that 
might have induced some light re- 
partee; so that she spake in her 
kindliness and modesty. 

“ What have I done—how am I 
changed, to deserve this?” 

“It is pot you that are changed, 
it is myself. Ay, Mary, this day’s 
light will not go down till we are 
either fast friends, or—you Cespise 
me, you despise me, past remedy ; 
and,” she added, with sad emphasis, 
“it may well be that you do.” 

Mary might have suspected a 
trick in this seeming abasement, 
this sudden outburst of a spirit the 
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opposite of that which so lately, 
and so vehemently, was poured 
forth against her. 

“TI cannot hold up Mary as a 
show girl of the rushing and gush- 
ing school. I daresay it’s a pity; 
but this is generally a class that 
talks a great deal and says very 
little—the noise hiding the non- 
sense, the resource of either weak- 
ness or cunning— 


“ As shallow streams run dimpling all 
the way ;” 


for cunning is just as shallow a 
stream as weakness, however it may 
pride itself on the superiority of 
deception: and I only ask such to 
repeat these three words a few 
times over—superiority of decep- 
tion; and they may chance to find 
it sv low, so very low—they may 
end by cutting its acquaintance. I 
don’t mean that wings were sprout- 
ing on Mary’s shoulders. In human 
nature, the angelic and the diabolic 
are alike detestable. Give me an 
honest piece of humanity, with its 
medium of good and of bad—there’s 
neither angel nor devil there. 
Mary was something like this. But 
her small commerce with the world 
gave her a spice of shyness, that 
would often prevent a stranger from 
doing her justice. It was effectu- 
ally swept away by Ada’s story of 
herself—a story we must take the 
liberty of pruning a little, and con- 
sequently telling in our own way ; 
which, I perfectly agree, may not be 
as telling as if told in her own way. 

It has been already stated, Ada 
Locksley was the only child of Lady 
de la Tour’s brother, who went the 
way of all recklessness. I do not 
exactly mean that all recklessness 
gets kicked down stairs, though 
Arthur Locksley did; but, somehow 
or other, it has a fine propensity for 
going 


“From bad to worse, whate’er the 


name, 


The cause unlike, the end the same.” 








Both parents dead—the one of 
profligacy, the other of grief and 
distress—the poor little waif, Ada, 
was only six years old when she 
was taken by her aunt from the 
penury of plausibility and de- 
bauchery on the one side, delusion 
and misery on the other. Thence- 
forth she became a child of The 
Towers. 

It can hardly be said she was 
brought up with the young heir, 
who was only a year old, while she 
was five years further advanced on 
one of the two great highways of 
the world, or, it may be, in a branch 
—for they are legion. At all events, 
the paths of the two children were 
widely apart. Before Ada had been 
many days at The Towers, Lady 
de la Tour saw much of which she 
disapproved. Wilfulness was per- 
haps predominant. But the child 
soon found out she was so far losing 
ground, she could not rule her aunt 
as she had done her mother. What 
her cousin George afterwards called 
her slyness was not then first de- 
veloped; her very ruling had been 
based upon it; but she saw that, to 
have her will now, she must pick 
out the domineering from the dis- 
sembling, and try the dissembling 
alone. She was too young to argue 
the matter closely; all she saw was 
that she could not succeed by force 
of either tears or rage: then she 
must try a little artifice—though 
she, probably, only knew it by the 
name of coaxing. 

It is rare indeed that an unre- 
strained youth does not lead to a 
headstrong or a cunning maturity. 
Ada was well instructed, both in 
accomplishments and solid learning. 
But the most brilliant accomplish- 
ments and the deepest learning 
are perfectly compatible with well- 
studied deception and strongly- 
marked crime. This is not intended 
of particular but general applica- 
tion. Even at the young age Ada 
was first iutroduced to The Towers, 
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she had perfect knowledge of her 
own personal charms. This single 
thing, if allowed to go on develop- 
ing, will lead to follies of more or 
less intensity; and as she grows 
up, it will bear fruit accordingly, 
Vanity must receive many a smart 
rap, for it is ever craving. Ada 
was not exempt from the common 
lot. Checked vanity is like ar- 
rested physical growth—it produces 
deformity ; if not of body, still 
worse, of mind; frequently result- 
ing in a favourable regard for any 
worthless panderer to the weak- 
ness; and when the day of dead 
illusions comes, the temporary rage 
ends in revenge, stealthy, mean, 
unfeminine. 

Four years before she came under 
the reader’s notice, there was a lull 
in the court she paid to Sir George ; 
or what he ungallantly called show- 
ing a pretty smart hand for busi- 
ness; or, according to his mother, 
having an eye to The Towers. 
There was more quietude about her 
toward Sir George; more defer- 
ence to Lady de la Tour. Her 
look wore an occasional furtive 
twinkle, instead of the old defiant 
flash. 

“ Mother,” said Sir George, “I 
don’t like that curious softness, 
It’s not natural ; ‘nothing but dis- 
guise, depend upon it—fur over 
claws ; there’s something to hide.” 

“ Don’t be uncharitable, George.” 

“T allow there is a glimpse of 
tenderness now and then; but the 
smoothness through which the glim- 
mer comes is all too elaborate to 
be genuine. The temper is there. 
What impediment it may have met 
with, I don’t even venture a guess; 
be it what it may, it will break 
down some day, you'll see.” 

“ Remember, George, the advice 
Dean Swift gave to the Duke of 
Wharton— When you are tired of 
your other frolics, I would have 
you take up the frolic of being 
good; and, my word for it, you will 
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find it the most agreeable frolic you 
ever practised in your life.’ ” 

“Do you fancy Ada is in course 
of training under the Dean’s teach- 
ing? The witty divine poked 
people with a stick that had a ter- 
ribly jagged point—making wofully 
sharp and ugly scratches. That 
would not suit cousin Ada.” 

“If help took the place of cri- 
ticism, George, the chapter of life 
would be better than it is, in many 
a way.” 

Since her son could not deny it, 
the shake of his head must have 
been significant of its inapplicability 


‘in the present case. 


It was not jong after that Ada 
told Lady de la Tour she had 
received an invitation to spend a 
few weeks with Madame Grisez ; 
a relation on her mother’s side who 
had married a Frenchman, then 
keeping an inn at Riversmouth, 
Her aunt strongly objected to any 
intercourse in that quarter, Ma- 
dame Grisez not only being in a low 
position, but of very doubtful ante- 
cedents, and present respectability 
quite as doubtful. In a letter from 
Count Gerowski to Ada, when she 
was at the Norringtons’, allusion 
was made to the “ Grand Cerf” at 
Riversmouth—not very creditable 
to his correspondent. This was the 
place kept by the Grisezs. And 
here Ada went to meet—her hus- 
band. 

Even so. She was the wife of 
John Sykes, who had been Lady 
de la ‘lour’s coachman; and dis- 
charged, three months before, for 
drunkenness and general bad con- 
duct. It was too true. The care- 
lessness attendant on her childhood, 
and the laxity of after-superin- 
tendence, fostered passions which 
certainly might have been modified ; 
fur she was not of an ungenerous 
temper. There is no occasion to 
cultivate weeds, they are extremely 
moderate in their requirements ; 
they only demand neglect; and 
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never fear but they will grow fast 
enough. 

Her secret marriage, and all the 
miserable shifts and personal 
wretchedness it had necessitated, 
were as utterly unknown at The 
Towers as perpetual motion. 
There is hardly a commoner event 
than the home ignorance of a home 
occurrence—“ something rotten in 
the state of Denmark.” If, instead 
of tinkering at religion, and prac- 
tising speculative politics on live 

ople, gentlemen would look a 
ittle more at home, it might be 
quite as good for themselves, as well 
as for others. 

When Ada reached Riversmouth, 
Sykes had not arrived—a fact which 
sat as easily on her fair shoulders 
as an old glove on her fair fingers ; 
though she had been Mrs. Sykes 
only six months. However indif- 
ferent she might have become in so 
short a time, she was anything but 
indifferent to the next morning’s 
news of him. Madame Grisez came 
running into her room, almost be- 
fore she was awake on that next 
morning, and without the slightest 
hesitation or preamble exclaimed, 
in tones not peculiar for refine- 
ment of either vibration or senti- 
ment,— 

“ Glorious news—glorious news ! 
—Ada, he’s as dead as a door-nail.” 

She started, and sat straight up 
in bed. 

“ Who—who ?—Not John ?” 

Madame Grisez wagged her head 
with a succession of strong affirma- 
tive nods. Ada sank quietly back, 
her cheek resting on the pillow. 
She closed her eyes—as we some- 
times do, the more forcibly to recall 
the image of the loved one; she 
breathed a profoundly heavy sigh ; 
and the half-stifled voice of the 
newly-made widow purled forth, 
as she clasped ber hands,— 

“Oh, Annie, what a blessing!” 

I have heard satirists talk of 
widows turning their thoughts in 
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the direction of such bliss; but 
never expected to hear of a lady, 
under those interesting circum- 
stances, who made no secret of the 
thought. Madame Grisez, there 
and then, sat down on the edge of 
the bed, for a cosy, confidential bit 
of chat. 

“T suppose, dear, you would like 
to hear all how and about it? ” 

It was now Ada’s turn to nod— 
which she did pretty vigorously ; 
and on that hint, the hostess of the 
* Grand Cerf’? went on,— 

“ It was only an accident, dear—’’ 
she was at once stopped by a single 
monosyllable from the affectionate 
widow,— 

“Drunk ?” 

“Very,” continued her inform- 
ant, “very. He was getting out 
of the train at Ditchley—next 
station but two, you know—while 
the carriages were moving, and 
contrived to slide under one of 
them.” 

“ Ditchley! does not Polly Green 
live at Ditchley ?” 

“No. She did; only she went 
off a fortnight a-gone.” 

“ Alone?” 

“T fancy not. 
a female hermit.” 

* All right—go on.” 

“ What is there to go on about ? 
The man is cut up on the railway. 
It’s all plain sailing. They know 
nothing of him. They'll make in- 
quiries. Don’t know his name— 
how should they ? Coffin ;—under- 
ground ;—and there it ends.” 

“No, it doesn’t ;” and Ada again 
sprang up to the sitting point in 
bed. Madame Grisez looked aghast. 

“You are surely not going to 
claim the body, or what there is 
of it!” 

A faint smile, even such as might 
become widowhood, added a charm 


I never heard of 


_(qy. pensive ?) to the dark beauty. 


“No, Annie; I am not going 
to claim the remains. I am only 
a remains myself now —a relict. 
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First of all, I shall not get up. Let 
me have breakfast where I am.” 

“Tea, dear; and a small drop of 
the old brandy in it? and one of 
our famous broiled trout ?” 

“Very good. Make haste.” 

Breakfast came and went; that 
is to say, the edible came, but went 
not; the unedible did as it liked. 

“And now, Annie, send for a 
doctor.” 

“ A doctor! what’s the joke?” 

“ No joke at all—a fancy. I must 
see a doctor.” 

Annie was prudent, and inquired 
no further, but sent to ask the 
attendance of Mr. Flowerdale. 

“When we met this gentleman 
before, it was at Mrs. Norrington’s ; 
that was some four years after his 
present appearance; and he had 
become Dr. Flowerdale. As we see 
him entering Ada’s room, at the 
“Grand Cerf,” he is the first surgeon 
in Riversmouth; the only one, ex- 
cept a little snivelling, fair boy, just 
out of his apprenticeship. Arthur 
Flowerdale had not yet arrived at 
the dignity of M.D. and verbena 
scent. The odour he now intro- 
duced was rather that of faded 
patchouli, mixed with one of the 
arums—a cadaverous perfume, not 
especially fragrant. His attend- 
ance extended over three weeks, 
when Ada returned to The Towers, 
and Flowerdale to his ordinary 
practice. 

The next time these two met 
was at Mrs. Norrington’s ; and from 
his then conduct to his former 
patient at Riversmouth, though now 
seeing him with such widely diffe- 
rent surroundings, it may be pre- 
sumed he was under some misappre- 
hension on his first attendance— 
misled, as we often are, by appear- 
ances. 

It was while she was at Rivers- 
mouth she obtained a sort of power 
over Count Gerowski. Through her 
bedroom window she, one day 
during her convalescence, noticed 
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a person of more gentlemanly car- 
riage than what she had hitherto 
experienced of the ordinary natives. 
Madame Grisez was sitting with 
her ; and, on being appealed to, she 
congratulated Ada on her penetra- 
tion. 

“Who is he, Annie?” 

“ Well, dear, I’ll tell you. He is 
a noble Dutchman, or Pole, or Rus- 
sian, or something like that. Out 
at elbows, you know. You see I 
don’t disguise anything, though this 
is in confidence, for he is not under 
his own name here, but has taken 
up a low, common one.” 

“ What for?” 

“You shall know all;”’ and as 
she said so she took a letter from 
her pocket. “ Look here; my hus- 
band received this yesterday. You 
see, he only tells him to be ready to 
cross over to Dunkerque on Tuesday 
night—this very night that ever is; 
and you see, too, he does not sign 
his own name.” 

“I suppose there must be some 
meaning in all that: what is it?” 

“Tt means—you know all’s safe 
with you—it means, this foreigner 
and my husband know some free- 
traders on the other side, Dun- 
kerque way.” 

“Qh! that’s it,—is it, Annie? 
The old brandy does not pay a high 
duty.” 

“ Hush ! hush ! dear.” 
admiring the letter. 

“TI never saw a more peculiar 
handwriting.” 

“Oh! you know these foreigners 
always write a queer, crabbed 
hand. My husband’s is just as 
funny; only not so sharp in the 
up-turns.” » 

* See, see, Annie! he touched his 
hat to that man, Flowerdale.” 

“ He has often been here, and 
always under a common name; 80 
he must keep up his assumed cha- 
racter of an inferior. It is only to 
us his true position is known; for, 
as a practical free-trader, he is 


Ada was 
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obliged to hide his rank by putting 
on what he calls his trading man- 
ners.”’ 

“ How naturally he does it! one 
would think he had been ‘to the 
manner born.’” 

“ He is very clever. I assure you 
he ean be quite the gentleman if 
he please. But that’s only to be 
expected, being one. My husband 
contrived to ferret out, somehow, 
that he had a large sum of money 
a year ago, and lost it all among 
a set of gamblers.” 

The day of parting came; and 
very affectionate and affecting it 
was—quite a pattern—not omitting 
the by-play. 

“T’ve seen you, my lady, for the 
last time, I expect,” said Ada, as 
she smilingly took her place in the 
railway carriage. 

“ What a humbug that is, to be 
sure!” was Madame’s sentimen- 
talism, as she waved an equally 
smiling adieu. 

When Count Gerowski subse- 
quently appeared at The Towers, 
as one of Lord Erin’s party, Ada 
recognized in a moment the noble 
smuggler of Riversmouth. By 
joining one or two trivial matters 
together, she satisfied herself he 
was an impostor; and, instead of 
denouncing him, watched his game, 
and thought to make him her tool 
in sweeping from her path every 
impediment that rose up between 
her and Sir George ; never dream- 
ing that he, too, had discovered 
something at Riversmouth she 
might object to have published. 
In fact, he had heard worse than 
the truth from her kind friend and 
relative, Madame Grisez. 

How all has gone, so far, we 
know. Jack Toplofty is unharmed 
by their machinations; Mary is 
affianced ; and Count Gerowski has 


been arrested; while Ada’s own. 


inner life has been completely and 
radically changed. 
On concluding her explanations 
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—of which I have given the sub- 
stance, interwoven with some little 
that she could not know, she said,— 

“ What I saw, and what I felt, 
in an instant of time, in that blessed 
garden at Ecclesfield, would never 
be erased from memory, nor its 
effect blotted out from heart and 
mind, were I doomed to wander on 
earth till the last day. And now, 
Mary, sinner as I am, and worse 
sinner as I have been, I still beg to 
be received as——” 

“My sister, Ada, my sister!” 
burst from Mary, the unimpulsive 
Mary, in a paroxysm of passionate 
tenderness ; so greatly had she been 
affected by the recovery of the lost, 
by the repentance which we trust 
can never come too late. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Ir was said we should hear no 
more of Lieutenant Colville Smart 
till his return from the Continental 
trip, taken at the instigation of his 
uncle. He is reintroduced at the 
earliest possible moment—on his 
entrance into honest Davy’s office, 
his mission fulfilled. It was almost 
as much consciousness as sight that 
acquainted Davy with his arrival. 
Though he might have come any 
day, or any hour, Davy was taken 
by surprise; and made such a 
bounce of it that, in spite of his 
stool being a very solid, not to say 
stolid, piece of four-legged goods, 
he sent it flying behind him, in his 
eagerness. 

“ Well — well ; 
speak.” 

“I’m both hungry and thirsty, 
uncle.” 

“O, you everlasting blockhead! 
one word—one word ; speak, sir.”’ 

One word was spoken. Davy 
turned methodically round, picked 
up his stool, seated himself at 
once, though several yards from his 


speak, man, 
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desk, and took hold of bis chin 
with the left hand, while he rubbed 
his bald head with the right. A 
queer, unreadable smile was about 
his mouth, and his eye glittered, 
as some murmured syllables reached 
his nephew, which sounded very 
like— 

“ T’ll go to France, myself.” 

“ And I’ll go to the dining-room, 
uncle, and get some lunch.” 

“Of course, of course,” said 
Davy, waking from thoughts that 
had taken him far away, and were 
twining even the middle-aged brain 
of the office-man with a wreath of 
sweet blossoms—“ of course; these 
young fellows think of . nothing 
but their bodily cherishings, Let 
us go down, Colville; and you'll 
tell me the details.” 

Davy’s impatience protracted the 
meal beyond all ordinary bounds ; 
for thick and fast came his ques. 
tions and interruptions. 

“Then you went on to Dijon— 
well?” 

“TI only heard of Blancbec; 
and——” 

“There was such a person—eh ? 
or there had been.” 

** There was, and there is; an old 
man now. I followed him to his 
retreat of Einsidelen. Saw him.” 

“Had he ever been applied to 
before ?” 

** Never.” 

“ Because, you see, on that scrap 
of paper you took, the Major says, 
he sent trustworthy messengers ; 
and Blancbec was supposed to be 
dead.” 

“Tt must have been his ghost 
that gave me an extract from a 
goodly-sized, calf-skin bound book, 
which he selected from a tolerably 
numerous family of brothers or 
sisters.” 

“That won’t answer, Colville.” 

“We had a long conversation ; 
and it ended by his sending me to 
Lausanne; telling me Mr. and 
Mrs. Toplofty—so he called them— 
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went there to live. And that was 
all he could do for me.” 

“Go on, go on, go on; never 
mind the sherry. Bless the boy! 
go on.” 

“T made many _ inquiries—I 
thought in all directions—but un- 
successfully ; and was thinking to 
return, when, on looking at the in- 
struction paper for the tenth or 
twentieth time for what I know, 
the words ‘The Dean is also dead’ 
put a notion into my mind, which 
I set about testing atonce. I went 
directly to a bookseller’ s shop, and 
inquired for the proprietor. He 
came out immediately, from an 
inner room. 

** What may Monsieur want P’ 

“T asked him whether he could 
himself remember, or could think 
of any one likely to remember, if, 
at such a time, any Dean of the 
English Protestant Church . might 
have been performing the usual 
religious services at Lausanne P” 

“Good, good, Colville, my boy; 
and—and——”’ 

“His reply was—‘I am, myself, 
a German Protestant, and . re- 
member the Dean of R per- 
fectly.’” 

“Then—then; go on, go on; he 
sent you to the present ‘minister. 

“He did; and you may be sure 
I was not long in reaching his 
house.” 

“ Well—well?” 

“ He was a middle-aged man, who 
seemed rather foggy in the memory 
department. Thought he never 
knew anybagy of ‘the name of 
Dean ; then, gently patting his fore- 
head with the two forefingers of 
his right hand—they were very 
white and fat — he said, smiling 
beautifully, ‘Oh, my poor memory, 
my poor memory ! of course I did; 
Bill Dean was my Oxford scout ; 
what could I have been thinking 

of!’ ‘Not quite the right thing,’ 
thought I; and made haste to 
shove him into the proper track :— 
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‘Oh!’ said he—‘a Dean of our 
Church! no—no; I am quite sure 
I never knew a Dean. You don’t 
happen to have got such a thing 
as a sermon about you?’ I was 
getting a little disgusted with this 
specimen of the cloth; but con- 
sidering its sphere of action was 
foreign, and that I had not alto- 
gether succeeded in what I under- 
took, it seemed to me quite as 
well I should not bark. After 
awhile I managed to get at the old 
books.” 

Davy’s verbal interruptions 
ceased; he only held out his hand. 
“Yes, uncle, yes.” 

He dived- into his pocket, and 
extracting a small leather contriv- 
ance, drew from it, and laid before 
his uncle, the torn piece of paper 
he had received from him, when 
starting on the mission from which 
he was just returned. Davy im- 
patiently pushed it aside with his 
elbow, still holding out his hand. 
Again Smart applied to his leather 
ease, and placed on the open palm 
some written papers; which Davy 
closely criticised, and then read 
twice over, with the deepest care. 
Not now disdaining the original 
toru paper, he took it up, added it 
to the others, rolled all together, 
secured them with an india-rubber 
ring, and muttered,— 

“ Poor thing—poor thing! how 
strangely misery sometimes comes!”’ 
Then, looking kindly at his nephew, 
continued,— 

“ You are well enough acquainted 
with me, Colville, to know my 
thoughts of you; and that’s better 
than cackle. I start for France 
to-morrow.” 

“Won't writing save the jour- 
ney, uncle? if not, let me take it 
for you.” 

“ Not this time, Colville, not this 
time. There will be less awkward- 


ness in the meeting than if you- 


went. Poor thing—poor thing!” 
Then, with an entire change of tone, 
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he continued :—“ You know if you 
go galloping about the world in this 
way, you'll be no more able to make 
both ends meet than a lady’s fat 
muff-dog, which has not even seen 
his own tail this many a day—much 
less thought of getting them to 
meet. So, Master Colville, I expect 
you'll see me off by cock-crow in 
the morning. .God bless thee, my 
boy!” and away shuffled honest 
Davy. 

When Jack Toplofty arrived at 
St. Germain, she inquired for M. 
Ramée, the forester; and learned, 
for the first time, that for several 
years he had full command of the 
forest, as what we miglit, perhaps, 
call ranger. She hired a vehicle, 
which in less than an hour was stand- 
ing in front of a house of some pre- 
tensions, at the edge of the royal 
domain, over which her grandfather 
ruled. 

She was shown into a room, well 
but plainly furnished. In a com- 
fortable arm-chair sat an old man, 
with thin, snow-white hair, at least 
so much of it as could be seen, for he 
wore a striped tricolored nightcap 
on his head, either to keep it warm 
or display his loyalty to a fallen 
dynasty by his colours. His face 
was wan—very, very wan, and his 
features sharp. His right hand was 
hanging over one arm of the chair, 
a pinch of the best tabae de bureau 
between finger and thumb. His 
left was resting on the other arm 
of the chair, and held the box 
whence came the supply. A hand- 
kerchief of uncertain colour lay 
across his knee. His seat had been 
placed near a window, but he occu- 
pied it as if half unconscious where 
he was. On hearing the door open 
his eyes were slowly raised, betray- 
ing a very watery aspect; and 
though not absolutely childish, there 
was an evident approach to that 
= state. He rose with very 
ittle show of feebleness, lowered 
his tricolor, and bowed profoundly 
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to the lady, who advanced quickly 
towards him, saying,— 

“You cannot remember me, 
grandfather.” 

Jacques Ramée drew himself up, 
looked hard. at her, and opened his 
eyes, exclaiming,— 

“T cannot, indeed. But you 
would not deceive an old man.” 

“Be sure of that, my own dear 
grandfather. I am really and truly 
Louise Toplofty.” 

“Louise, Louise. I had two 
Louises ; my own and the little one. 
I don’t forget, you see.” 

“T am that little one. 
let me live with you?” 

He held up his hand,— 

“Hush!” and he spoke in a 
whisper. “Be very quiet. The 
voice of my own Louise is round 
us. Hush! I hear it, I hear it. 
Oh, how sweet, how sweet! She 
is pleading for me; she is pleading 
for you. Oh, Louise, Louise!” and, 
with a shrill and sad wail, he clasped 
his granddaughter to his heart. 

There are tones in the voice of 
age that we heard in our youth; 
there are tones in the living of to- 
day that pleaded in the ear of 
beauty, when Elizabeth was queen. 
The ancestor’s voice is no more lost 
than his features. When Louise 
spake, there was neither time nor 
space. His child’s voice overleaped 
the one, and blotted out the other. 

We can find easier things than 
putting off a well-established habit ; 
putting it on, for instance. 


Will you 


* Habit, with him, was all the test of 
truth, 

It must be right—I’ve done it frommy 
youth.” 


Pleasant both for those who foster 
bad ones, and the unlucky object of 
the fostering. There is one, I think, 
we must try to shake off, though it 
is of as long standing as the first 
chapter of our legend—Jack, in 
its application to Louise Toplofty. 
The kindly Jack does not deserve 
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to be confounded with the fast 
nonsense which sometimes trickles 
about our ears, but can’t get any 
further; flashes before our eyes, 
but leaves no impression; or, if 
any, it goes no deeper than to pro- 
duce an aching of the eye-balls; a 
poor reward for trying a touch of 
the epicene; a poor effect for a bit 
of slang, a tally-ho, and cutting off a 
pup’s dew-claws. 

Almost, if not quite, from the first 
day of her arrival, she was not 
only Louise, but was smothered in 
all the rose-leaf, diminutive, petti- 
cisms old Jacques used to apply to 
the first Louise, though he was 
perfectly conscious who he was 
speaking to. Under her gentle 
influence, he seemed rather to 
gain than lose power of mind. In- 
deed, occasionally he showed more 
shrewdness than anybody could 
have given him credit for before 
she became the mistress of Le 
Bosquet, the name of his present 
house. 

One morning, at breakfast, he 
seemed particularly lively, and 
fidgeted about a good deal till it was 
over. At last he said,— 

“ Louise, cher petite, one of thy 
wishes shall be gratified to-day ; 
we will drive over to the cottage 
where I saw thee for the first time. 
You said you should know it again. 
How can you, chére ?” 

“Let us go, grandfather.” 

‘We won't drive, ma belle. I'll 
order out Bichette and your — how 
do you call her? Nuwage—Nuage 
Volant?” (our old acquaintance, 
Flying Cload). “ We'll see, we'll 
see, what you know.” 

Nearly three months had passed 
since she joined her grandfather, 
yet this was only the second time 
she had mounted her favourite. 

Three months! Something else 
had been done elsewhere in her 
service during those months. Three 
months! It seems a long time to 
go to Switzerland and back ; but 
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Smart was fully as long before he 
returned to his uncle’s. A good 
while was spent in following the 
hints on the fragment of paper 
consigned to his care. The way to 
reach events which occurred thirty 
years ago, more especially in a fo- 
reign country, is often intricate 
enough. He had also to seek for 
evidence against Count Gerowski, 
besides satisfying a faint tinge of 
sight-seeing with which his cha- 
racter was tinted. 

On the very day before he reached 
Davy’s office, which was the day 
Louise and her grandfather started 
for the old cottage, a carriage from 
St. Germain reached Le Bosquet 
during theirabsence. A gentleman 
dressed in mourning got out, and 
finding neither Lowe nor Ramée 
at home, discharged the vehicle and 
turned into the house, telling the 
servant that opened the door he 
would wait till they came back. 
The gentleman had not the pre- 
sumption to think that time stood 
still on purpose to annoy him; but 
it did seem that the old fellow tra- 
velled so slow, to keep his mark on 
eternity. He looked, first as long 
as he could out of one window, 
then out of another; from this it 
was forest, from that it was country. 
The change was not a relief; in 
fact, hurry has no fancy for change. 
He stood before a clock on the 
chimney-piece; that went far to- 
ward upsetting hisequanimity. He 
put his ear to the glass-covering ; 
there was some sort of sullen tick, 
far from being as sharp as it ought 
to have been; clearly the thing had 
got an amount of life in it, why did 
notit geton? In short, the gentle- 
man was just as silly as all impatient 
people are. By-and-by he went out, 
and finding his way to the stable- 
yard, soon came across the stable 
itself, in the thick of piggeries, 
poultry-houses, cow-houses, cart- 
sheds, and a goodly assemblage 
of incongruous odds and ends, 
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pitched into, or rather out of, their 
places, in striking confusion. He 
walked into the stable. There was 
one horse, evidently a harness ani- 
mal by the tracemarks, and a poor 
beast of its class. When the 
stranger turned round to leave the 
place, there stood at the door a boy 
in a blouse, not over clean, and a 
three-pronged fork, from which 
dangled two or three half rotten 
straws over his shoulder. 

“Ho, ho, boy! Monsieur and the 
Demoiselle are out riding. When 
may they be back?” 

“ Monseigneur is the great mas- 
ter here; he will come back when 
he likes ?” 

* And his granddaughter ?” 

“ Will come back with him.” 

Finding the boy impracticable, 
the gentleman was leaving the sta- 
ble, when the lad exclaimed,— 

“There! they come—they come, 
Monsieur.” 

We should think this rather 
theatrical, only the sort of thing is 
very French. However, they did 
come; not to the front door, but 
rode straight into the yard. Almost 
a shout issued from the quondam 
huntress’s lips—she really could not 
help it—pardon her—the solecism 
in conventionality was certainly ap- 
palling—pardon—she was so com- 
pletely we shall never be able 
to know what, for she leaped off 
her horse; her grandfather re- 
mained upright in his saddle, but, 
seeing a stranger, raised his hat, 
and, with a semi-circular wave of 
his right hand, replaced it; while 
Louise hurried most ungracefully 
over some scattered litter, both 
hands held out, and exclaiming,— 

“Theophilus Burr!” stopped 
short. 

Even with the words came the 
consciousness she had done wrong, 
The slightest touch of the long-ago 
companionship brought more colour 
into her cheek than the ride would 
account for. She dropped her hands, 
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and welcomed an old acquaintance, 
warmly but calmly. 

Before that day closed she was 
in possession of the object of his 
journey. Truth to be told, the first 
thought she had of his coming re- 
vealed it to her, but it had not 
been spoken. Few girls are stupid 
enough to want that; they can put 
two and two together without 
making five of it, which is more 
than the spendthrift can do. He 
went, however, through the pre- 
scribed ceremony of— 


“Will you, will you, come to the 
bower,” &c., 


very creditably indeed, considering 
the long journey he had taken had 
proportionally shortened his breath. 

On his own account, Louise did 
not object to Theophilus for a lover. 
The only fault she ever found with 
him was his devotion to easy idle- 
ness. She had long known he liked 
her; and she fully appreciated the 
motive that had restrained and kept 
him quiet—the doubt that she 
would attribute to money what love 
should command. There is a greater 
curse about riches than the rich will 
generally allow; yet with her, but 
for one thing—the certainty of her 
false position at Ravensholm—it 
would not have been surprising if 
she had allowed him to find out the 
liking on her own side as well. 
Now that he had really, and in so 
many words, whispered— 


** How happy could they be together,” 


she replied, with steady firmness, if 
the tones were low,— 

“Tt cannot be. I allow, you have 
acted in the most noble manner. But 
it cannot be.” 

“Miss Toplofty—I have never 
called you by any other name—may 
I—may I sa,y Louise ?” 

“No. Iam not Louise; I am 
not Jack; I am nothing—name- 
less—nameless; a weed ; a thing to 
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go down into the grave, and a daisy 
hardly mark the place! So be it— 
so be it ; it is righteous.” 

There was a whisper in her ear 
of— 

“ Louise, do not shrink away; I 
must speak now—once for all. I 
had too much pride to tell the 
heiress I loved her. If I had, it 
would have been a lie—I never 
loved her. I was sorry for her— 
very sorry for her; but never loved 
her. Ah, Louise, how dearly I 
loved the woman! I could not 
separate the one from the other; 
though I knew a time would come 
when—when—no matter; I dare 
not say what I have lately been 
feeling. I must have been very 
wicked. Louise, I must make haste. 
My aunt is dead. You knew I was 
her heir. It is little—nothing to 
name, even; yet I must. It is 
enough to lift all pressure from our 
lives. How I have longed, Louise, 
how I have longed for this hour! 
Say—say fe 

One plain question, Theophilus: 
you know my exact position—why 
Ravensholm goes to the stranger ?? 

“T do; and how thankful I am 
for it, dear, dear Louise, you hardly 
can know.” 

She held out herhand. The hand 
was, no doubt, all very well in its 
way; but the writer fears to be 
positive that nothing more passed. 
He has got his own small sus- 
picions, but was always accounted 
sufficiently discreet-—when any body 
was looking on. 

There was yet much to think 
about, talk about, and plan. Her 
grandfather had begun to cling to 
her. She would not desert her 
grandfather. Were they to live 
in France as long as he lived, or 
would he go with them to England ? 
Then she had to tell him she was 
by no means a_ beggar, though 
Ravensholm had passed away ; for 
Mr. Hyde had tried to explain to 
her that she would have little, if 
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anything, under £1000 a-year. This 
was a genuine surprise to Theophi- 
lus, who considered she never could 
have more than what her grand- 
father might leave, which could not 
be much. He himself, inheriting 
close upon the same sum from his 
aunt, thought it would be sufficient 
to save Louise from the parsimonious 
struggle he suspected would be her 
lot, if she would share it with him— 
encumbrance included. 

For several days they contrived 
to amuse themselves agreeably 
enough, as people will do under 
such circumstances—it is a sort of 
way they’ve got; and it is no use 
in the world trying to argue them 
out of it. The grandfather was 
consulted; they consulted each 
other; and though Louise could 
not, by any means, be induced to 
take upon herself the solemn state 


of matron till a year had passed ° 


after the death of her father, they 
talked over this scheme and that, in 
tones very confidentially matrimo- 
nial indeed. However— 


“ The best-laid plans of mice and men” 


will occasionally, somehow, waver, 
waver, and then go by the board. 
It was not exactly so now; for the 
change that came over “the spirit 
of their dream” was at once 
sudden—like a tree coming down 
without the warning creak; and 
was announced by the arrival of a 
traveller, on the evening of the 
fifth day after the day in the lives 
of Burr and Louise. 

It was now November; and the 
trio at Le Bosquet were criticising 
timber versus coal, as fuel, when a 
carriage drove up, which no one 
heard; nor did they dream of who 
and what was at hand- till the door 
opened, and a servant announced— 


“* Monsieur Hyde.” 


The surprise, almost the con- 


sternation, of two of them, was 
complete. The grandfather was 
entirely ignorant of the state of 
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affairs, beyond the death of the 
Major, which brought back his 
granddaughter to his hearth and 
his heart. Burr rose, but was 
silent. Louise not only held out 
both her hands to him, but this 
time let them be taken. 

“T am afraid, Mr. Hyde, this 
long journey has been on my ac- 
count ?”’ 

“Well, Miss Toplofty, I am 
pleased to say it has. Will you 
introduce me to your uncle?” The 
polite Frenchman could not speak 
a word of the language, but he was, 
nevertheless— 

“ Charmé to make the acquaint- 
ance of Monsieur.” 

“ Will you be good enough to 
explain to your grandfather that, as 
your attorney, I have some pressing 
private business to transact with 
you alone?” 

“ Won't it keep till to-morrow ? ” 

“ No, I think not, Miss Toplofty. 
Mr. Burr, I had no expectation of 
seeing you here.” 

As soon as she had told her 
grandfather of Davy’s request he 
rang the bell, and ordered a lamp 
to be taken into her own private 
sitting-room. This was a small 
apartment he had assigned to her 
special use when she first came, but 
in which she was rarely to be seen. 
She left her grandfather as seldom 
as possible, and when she now 
entered it, with Hyde, she was 
almost as much a stranger to it as 
he was. The light had been left 
on a table, at which they sat 
down, Hyde placing upon it a small 
black bag. As they were in the act 
of seating themselves she said,— 

“T am afraid something very 
serious must have happened to put 
you to all this trouble ; and such a 
season as it is.” 

“My dear young lady, if you 
had been at the farthest end of the 
earth, I would have found you.” 

“My good and kind friend—for 
such you are—what is the matter ? 
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What can have happened? Have 
you got an owner for Ravensholm ?” 

“T have.” 

Though gone from her, a sigh was 
not unnatural. 

“Poor dear father !—poor dear 
father!” Then pausing a second 
or two, she inquired,— 

“ Who is it?” 

Davy was selecting some papers 
from several bundles he had taken 
from his bag. He held out one of 
them, without speaking. She took 
it. It cannot be said she read it— 
a glance was sufficient; and there 
was marked reserve in her speech. 

“What have you done, Mr. 
Hyde? What have you done?” 

“Justice, Miss Toplofty ;” and 
he gave her a second paper, which 
she treated as the first—with only a 
glance. 

She was evidently moved beyond 
the effect of ordinary events; but 
her will was neither weak, nor her 
speech faltering, but clear and slow. 

“Were you an ordinary man, 
Mr. Hyde, our intercourse would 
end here and for ever. But your 
name and fame are well and widely 
known. What do you mean by 
these?’’ and she pushed the two 
papers from her. “It is impossible 
you can intend insult—what then ?” 

“You do not think I have fraudu- 
lently obtained them, to thrust you 
into a position you have no right to 
be in.”’ 

“ No, Mr. Hyde, no; if you sup- 
pose I meant to insinuate that, in- 
deed you are very wrong. Your 
character forbids it: even my own 
knowledge of you, though but that 
of a poor girl, forbids it: but you 
have been shamefully imposed 
upon.” 

The old attorney leaped from 
his chair, and worked his arms in a 
manner that would have been ludi- 
crous, did we not know the pure 
gold was there. 

“ Miss Toplofty, I cannot—it 
is no use trying—I cannot talk 
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quietly, and argue as coolly as—as 
—great God! I can’t do it, I tell 
you—lI can’t do it! You—you are 
the owner of Ravensholm ; of every 
stick and stone your father ever 
had in the world—you, you, you.” 

He sat down, or rather slided 
back into his seat; leaned his elbow 
on the table, and his head on his 
hand. The excitement was passing, 
and Louise sat opposite him in 
death-like paleness, her eyes stea- 
dily fixed on him—looking, as if 
not seeing. Yet she did see, and 
did understand, but in a strange 
bewildered way, as a far-off view 
through the summer haze. Never- 
theless, she was the first to speak— 
doubtfully, dreamily. 

“Mr. Hyde; I don’t know—I 
cannot see-——”’ 

“ There’s no fool, Miss Top- 
lofty, like an old fool, special if he 
happen to be an attorney. I beg 
you, pardon me. My days of ex- 
citement ought to be over; but I 
really was pleased. My dear young 
lady, I never was so pleased in all 
my life. You are the only and 
legitimate child of your parents. 
Read, read; there it is before you 
—there. That is in the hand- 
writing of a living man; the Pére 
Blancbee, who married your parents 
at Dijon, according to your mother’s 
religion. Look there—look there. 
That other is a copy from the re- 
gistry of marriages, by the Dean of 
R , at Lausanne; date, three 
days after the ceremony at Dijon; 
also, as you see, between the same 
parties, Loftus Toplofty and Louise 
Ramée—married according to your 
father’s faith. The certificate of 
your birth, the proof that you are 
the true child of the couple there 
set forth, is equally indisputable, 
and lies in this bag, for the confu- 
sion of any scoundrel who may 
dare to gainsay it.” 

She did not touch the papers, 
she did not see them, nor the de- 
lighted face opposite her: the tears 
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began literally to pour down her 
cheeks, and she sobbed like a child. 
She could neither stay the one nor 
modify the other. But she had a 
strong and sound mind—it was not 
flint—it was not the nether mill- 
stone. Her human feelings were 
strong, too; and her womanly feel- 
ings were strong; and I believe I 
can say, with perfect truth, her 
tears were rather for joy at the 
justification of her parents than at 
any prospects of her own. What- 
ever afterthought might strike in, 
when the world again opened be- 
fore her—for as she sat there, she 
was as much an outsider as the 
morning star—truer, more purely 
unselfish thanksgiving, never left 
human lip, than was now conceived 
in her soul, and silentiy laid before 
her Maker. E 

Hyde thought it well to rouse 
her attention, for she continued sit- 
ting there as if carved in stone. 

“Let us think what must be 
the next step, Miss Toplofty.” 

The words answered their pur- 
pose, for though she did not look 
up, she placed her hand on the 
two certificates, and said a single 
word,— 

“ How?” 

He told her of his nephew’s 
search, the proofs of whose success 
were lying before her. 

“1 cannot understand it, Mr. 
Hyde.” 

He gave her the torn envelope 
he found among her papers, say- 
ing,— 

“There is the hint on which I 
acted.” 

She seized upon the scrap as 
eagerly as if she had never seen it. 

“ Oh, father, father! what does 
this mean?” 

“It means, Miss Toplofty, that 
your father sent parties for a copy 
of the certificates of his marriage; 
and they failed. It would seem by 
the wording of that torn piece, 
and the addition at which you once 
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hinted, that he contemplated deal- 
ing in another way; that he in- 
tended to employ money, by offering 
reward for the discovery of what he 
wanted; most likely thinking to 
stimulate some one to a closer 
search, either for the officiating 
minister, or the books which would 
record the marriages of that year.” 

Louise’s faculties were only just 
sufficiently cleared to arrive at the 
sense of his explanation. 

“ And me! wretched child as I 
am! I thought my father was 
struggling to shield me, by—by— 
forfeiting—Oh, Mr. Hyde, Mr. 
Hyde—by forfeiting his own ho- 
nour. Stay, stay! Oh, pity me— 
it is coming upon me again, that 
terrible word!” 

The sweetness of her voice was 
gone, it grated, harsh, in the ear 
that listened to it. Her deathly- 
white face became scarlet. Davy 
jumped up, in dread of he knew not 
what, so instantaneous was the 
change. 

“ A moment, a moment,” she 
gasped! “ Mr. Hyde, a moment. 
Please sit down. Thank you. I 
was utterly confounded. All comes 
back now. I know everything— 
more than you do. My nurse— 
dear, dear Mie-Mie—she told me 
with her last breath re 

“A base and fabricated story, 
Miss Toplofty ; base and fabricated 
for a diabolical purpose. It may 
sound hard to your understanding, 
my dear Miss Toplofty. I can’t 
help it. She was deceived, de- 
ceived. She uttered the falsehood 
of another. An old man pledges 
you his word, his honour, his hopes 
of salvation—God forgive him—he 
pledges you all, everything, to the 
truth of what he has told you.” 

Louise cannot be said to have 
looked at Davy, but she stared at 
him, unmistakably stared at him. 
Her eyes were wide open, her mouth 
partially ; she breathed rapidly— 

“ How, how? Who? Where?” 
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* You shall have a thorough and 
complete explanation. For to- 
night, however, you must please 
to be satisfied with the proofs I 
have given, and the word I have 
passed. But there is one thing I 
would urge as strongly as possible 
—that you lose no time in return- 
ing to Ravensholm; that a week 
shall not be lost, nay, not a day, if 
you could start to-morrow.” 

Louise had recovered a toler- 
able share of tranquillity, but, in- 
stead of a reply, she said, hesita- 
tingly and confusedly,— 

“ Mr. Hyde, it can be no satis- 
faction to you, but it may be to 
myself, it is to myself, to entreat 
you to pardon an obstinate girl, 
who means right, if she fails to do 
it. Let me implore F 

“ Lady, dear lady, we will talk 
like rational beings, who have re- 
covered froma shock ; and, whether 
it be for good or for ill, the nerves 
receive pretty much the same 
shaking in the first instance, though 
less durable in the good than the 
ill. 1 am afraid I have set a very 
bad example; but then, you know, 
I am an old bachelor, quite in the 
dark as to ladies’ whims ;—no, no, 
not exactly that, Miss Toplofty, 
but one of the class which has been 
rent to Coventry, with his tail 
between his leys, and his head 
hanging down like a great lubberly 
dew-!ap.” 

“ Dear Mr. Hyde, I feel really 
unable to say anything now. Will 
you kindly return to the drawing- 
room and tell them our business 
has taxed my spirits somewhat 
more than ordinary, and that I 
shall not see them till the morning. 
Indeed, my dear, kind friend, I 
could not see them again to-night.” 

Tam afraide Louise was not al- 
ways on the side of young-lady- 
proprieties; I mean so far as re- 
gards the management of the eye, 
which is an important feature in 
the training school. But very 
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likely, had Mr. Theophilus Burr 
seen its expression as she left honest 
Davy, he might have slept quite 
comfortably after. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THERE may be ultra-critical minds, 
that take exception to the character 
of the mistress of Ravensholm, not 
as 


‘* A faultless monster which the world 
ne’er saw,” 


but as equally unnatural, when con- 
trasting the Jack of some earlier 
chapters with the Louise of the last. 
Jack was an excrescence, a fungoid 
growth—not the expression of the 
woman. It was assumed, as a means 
of driving from her thoughts, so far 
as it might be, the bitterness of what 
she considered the fact of her own 
illegitimacy ; and to say truth, she 
did not take it in homceopathic doses. 
To modify her distress, this form of 
alleviation was no doubt taken up, 
from her characteristic fondness for 
our noblest animal; and if she did 
not always gallop down the blighting 
conviction, herspirits would rise with 
the rapid movements of her horse, 
the music of the pack, and the gene- 
ral excitement of complicated acti- 
vity. But even in the midst of it 
all, her kindliness would continually 
come to the surface; and now, when 
error and misunderstanding were, 
as they ought to be, trodden under, 
Louise treated Jack in the same 
way, though never losing her eques- 
trian tendencies. 

When the party met, on the 
morning after the birth-mist had 
cleared away, there was evident re- 
straint. We must not include the 
master of the house, with whom 
there could be no embarrassment 
felt, nor, consequently, shown; and 
he soon went his way, saying, he 
had to meet some people in his offi- 
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cial character. Davy, who saw per- 
fectly into the state of affairs, asked 
whether Louise would lend him the 
use of her sitting-room for half an 
hour to look over some papers. As 
the door closed upon him, Burr 
said,— 

“T have been feeling uneasy, dear 
Loo, ever since you came into the 
room. There is something astray. 
What disaster has Hyde been bring- 
ing with him P” 

‘A very serious one, Theophilus. 
You said you hated the heiress to 
such an extent, that it set a seal 
upon your lips in her presence.” 

“ What does that signify now ?”’ 

“Not much. You seem to have 
got over the feeling with tolerable 
success.” 

“ Don’t see the fun, Loo ;—tell.” 

“T am the heiress of Ravens- 
holm.” 

He kept his eyes fixed upon hers. 
Light as it was, there flickered un- 
mistakable mischief there. 

“Give it up, Loo, dear. What 
is it?” 

“That I am literally, and truly, 
and undeniably, that hateful thing, 
the owner of Ravensholm—till_ it 
shall have another.” 

“Can’t be, can’t be. Stay;— 
till it shall have another. Good. 
You’re hoaxing me. Look! You're 
laughing outright.” 

“It’s a serious laugh enough. Go 
and ask Hyde.” 

“If you are in earnest. Hyde's 
mad ; mad as a March hare.” 

He bolted down to the madman 
in double quick time, notwithstand- 
ing, leaving Louise with one of 
those pure gleams on her face, that 
bestows high charms on a plainer 
surface than hers. If she were not 
absolutely beautiful— which most 
certainly she was not-—neither was 
she ugly; and as she stood now, 


leaning against the chimney-piece, - 


she was a handsome woman, a fine 
figure ; and a smile for a moment 
on her countenance, like a diffused 
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sunbeam,—a spectroscopic vision, 
when the tints of light blend to- 
gether. 

Theophilus Burr was considerably 
excited, in spite of what he said to 
Louise, and burst into the room 
where Davy was busy with his 
papers, exclaiming,— 

“Tt is not true, Mr. Hyde, it 
can’t be true, that Miss Toplofty is 
heiress to her father’s estates.” 

“It is true, sir. I have the 
vouchers from both the churches 
where her father and mother were 
married, as well as the certificate of 
her baptism.” 

“ Forgeries, 
geries.” 

People are sadly prone to exag- 
geration; I dare hardly, therefore, 
say, that a heavier cloud came over 
Davy’s countenance than any men- 
tal storm had ever before spread 
upon it, as he replied,— 

“ Mr. Burr, do you know the value 
of words ?” 

“ Perfectly, perfectly. How can 
they be genuine, when I myself went 
to Dijon, at Major Toplofty’s re- 
quest, and the information I there 
obtained was conclusive—that Pére 
Blancbec was dead; and that the 
books, and the holy vestments, and 
the images, and the gold, and the 
silver, had either been unlawfully 
appropriated, or scattered abroad 
and destroyed during the revolu- 
tion, or, I should say, one of the 
revolutions; for they are meat, 
drink, and clothing to the French- 
men.” 

“ And you immediately returned, 
on a bear-say.” 

“Of course I did.” 

Davy soon recovered his equa- 
nimity, and in a very few minutes 
convinced his hearer that Louise 
was, in every sense of the word, the 
legitimate owner of all her late 
father’s possessions; and he then 
asked,— 

“You have known Miss Toplofty 
for years; why should you have 


Mr. Hyde ;— for- 
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delayed what I cannot but see is 
now passing ?” 

“Though I believed her to be 
illegitimate, I also believed her 
father would leave her his wealth; 
and I am riot, Mr. Hyde, the lowest 
of all creeping things—a fortune- 
hunter.” 

“*You’ve stumbled upon it, then.” 

“You will not refuse to do me 
the justice of bearing witness that 
I was totally ignorant of her for- 
tune till this very hour.” 

“ Mr. Burr, I like to shake hands 
with an honest man. I think Miss 
Toplofty has a fair chance of happi- 
ness.” 

“Thank you, Hyde, thank you;” 
and he trotted off back to the room 
where he had left Louise; while 
Davy muttered,— 

“ Always used to take that fellow 
for a despicable male-toady. What 
could he have meant formerly ?” 

Many others looked upon him in 
the same inquiring spirit and Batra- 
chian light. But he was 


* No such beast, nor his relation.” 


The worst we can say of him was, that 
he was an idle boy ; whipping tops 
when he ought to have-been whipped 
himself; and heartily devoted to 
any exercise not scholastic. Sub- 
sequently becoming acquainted with 
Major Toplofty, he found in that 
gentleman’s establishment every- 
thing that could gratify his idleness 
and pamper his predilections, with- 
out the trouble of procuring them 
at the cost of his personal exer- 
tions. We have seen he had high 
principle as well, which was the 
magic ring of invisibility to every 
petty failing; and as to spanielism, 


“He cared but little for the art to 
lease, 

His dear delusion was the love of 
ease.” 


He found Louise where he left 
her. 
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“ How is this, Theophilus? You 
hang out poor signs of distress; 
though you have contrived to 
squeeze a little, and very little, 
solemnity into your face. Well, 
sir?” 

I daresay a peculiarly edifying 
love-scene has been lost; but I 
cannot go on quietly with the con- 
versation, for the plain and sufficient 
reason, that those who are entangled 
in such meshes don’t do so them- 
selves. There are continual inter- 
ruptions of one kind or other. 
Ladies will have waists; and they 
will have lips; and they will have 
eyes. While the breaks in the talk, 
sometines long and sometimes 
short, but always as thick as bees 
in a hive, without the stings how- 
ever, could only be represented on 
paper, something in this way:— 
dearest—love, devotion—angel—ah 
—speechless bliss—darling of the 
world—’pon honour.—When mat- 
ters have come to this, it is time 
the writer, who all unaccustomed 
to deal in fiction, should prudently 
retire. 

Though it is not on record, there 
can be no reasonable doubt but 
pros and cons, which here stand for 
prospects and consents, had been 
duly brought before the house, and 
not ordered to lie on the table, nor 
talked about till adjournment was 
imperative, nor poked into the coal- 
cellar, nor made away with in any 
other underhand manner, at which 
both Cuurch and State cobblers are 
sufficiently expert, under the in- 
structions of the last new conjuror 
—no; nothing of this sort could 
have swayed the home-politics of 
Le Bosquet ; for we fiud the resig- 
nation of Jacques Ramée was sent to 
Paris a couple of days after Hyde’s 
arrival. Davy was also on his road 
back to England; and the other 
three, with Flying Cloud, Bichette, 
and a groom, crossed, a fortnight 
later, from Boulogne to Folkestone, 
thence to London, where Burr 
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remained, while the rest went on, 
arriving quietly and without a sha- 
dow of cloth-of-gold work on their 
parts, or demonstrations of atenantry 
that dearly loved the heiress. Mrs. 
Fluff, the housekeeper, had been 
told by Davy it was the express 
wish of her mistress she should be 
received as merely returning from 
a visit to her grandfather, who 
would accompany her back to 
Ravensholm. A carriage met them 
at the station to take them home; 
and the most daring rider, the most 
fearless huntress of many counties, 
the kindest-hearted girl of many 
more, trembled as she entered it. 
Everything was new and sur- 
prising to Jacques Ramée, who had 
never before passed the frontier of 
his own country, and for half a 
century had not been twenty miles 
from the scene of his labours—the 
forest of St. Germain. Perhaps 


the greatest surprise of his whole 
ourney was the sight of Ravens- 
olm, when first pointed out to 


him by his grandchild. 

“That your house, petite / it is 
a palace. What trick are you play- 
ing me, elle railleuse ?” 

“ No trick at all, grandfather ; it 
‘is your own home.” 

She encountered more difficulty 
on entering the domain than she 
was prepared for—mental pertur- 
bation, not physical. When the 
first gates had opened and closed 
upon her, and the first gate-house 
was passed, she experienced sensa- 
tions not at all easy to separate or 
define. For so many years she had 
been accustomed to consider every- 
thing she now saw, as storm-raised 
towers and mountain piles, which, 
if in their origin of earth, like the 
dew-drop, they were but raised up 
to form fantastic shapes, and dis- 
appear. She forgot earth’s fertility 
was evolved from a dew-drop; no 
wonder, when she had so long looked 
upon all her father’s surroundings 
as foreign to her own true station; 
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herself, legally, no man’s child; a 
mere caprice ; a gingerbread queen. 
The present contrast ;—position, 
wealth, love—all earthly desirable 
things. In both cases, the false 
and the true, there ran a thread of 
gold :—distress could not warp, nor 
prosperity snap it. She neither 
fainted, nor blushed, nor mentally 
rede the high horse, nor sprawled 
about in any other of the thousand 
and one fantastic trickeries of in- 
tellectual mediocrity, or personal 
mud-lark propensities. She sat in 
a corner of the carriage, very pale 
and still. Endless difficulties, but 
also endless power for good, rose 
before her. Seeing the difficulties, 
she might avoid them; feeling the 
power for good, she must yield to 
it. Such is the difference between 
mental and bodily sight. 

Jacques could, of course, enter 
into no such distinctions. He had 
never received the most remote 
hint that grave suspicions had once 
surrounded his child, and that the 
sin of the parent clove to his grand- 
child. He had mourned over the 
desertion of his only one; but now, 
as they drove up the grand avenue 
of old oaks, parent’s joy and parent’s 
sorrow were swept clean away ; the 
early frost was genial summer 
warmth ; it was the woodman’s eye 
that was observant. 

“Ho, ho, mignonne! There is 
not such an avenue as this in the 
whole of my own beautiful France, 
These islanders cannot only keep 
shops, but, wy faith! they can grow 
oak trees. Well, well! I never 
thought to have seen luxurious 
France beat at tree-growing by 
these solemn people.” 

Perhaps luxury is too indolent to 
plant for futurity. We know its 
essence is selfishness; and the 
fugitive best ministers to that. 

“Tell me, ma fille, what woods 
are those far away yonder to the 
left ?” 

“ Our own, grandfather.” 
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“Bravo! we must look after 
them. I suppose you have more 
acorns than wild boars. Ah! we’ve 
the best of it; nobody can deny 
that, in bétes feroce, whether in city 
or forest.” - 

There was a large array of ser- 
vants and retainers of one sort or 
other assembled about the steps of 
the old Abbey of Ravensholm to 
welcome the return of the heiress. 
She had a kind look for every one, 
and a word for all that were near 
her. Singling out one at a distance, 
she said,— 

“ Bill Gregory, Flying Cloud’s at 
the station ; look after her, as well 
as a mare of my grandfather’s. Has 
the music come back again?” 

Bill Gregory was a proud man 
that day. For several years past 
he was her favourite groom; and in 
consequence of a kick from one of 
the horses, exactly over what 
phrenologists call the organ of 
tune—as spoken of in the first 
chapter — he had great difficulty 
in distinguishing one tune from 
another, though previously a good 
musician. 

A bed, sitting, and ante-room 
had been prepared for the old man; 
and after Louise had put him in 
possession, she hurried away to her 
own boudoir. It looked much as 
if she had been in it every day of 
the three or four mouths of her 
absence. The very drawer in a 
eabinet, from which she had taken 
the papers that caused her ultimate 
restoration to home and friends, 
was open. She walked forward, 
and shut it carefully. Who may 
say what noble thoughts of earth, 
and nobler thoughts of heaven, 
passed through her brain, and made 
her close her eyes for a moment ! 
But the call of the present was im- 
perative. She turned round; even 
a pair of gauntlets were lying on a 
table, seemingly just as they were 
laid down after her last hunt. 

“Yes,” said she, “you may be 
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wanted again. Theophilus is as 
fond of a horse as I am.”’ She took 
them up, adding, “the last time 
these were out was with the 
hounds; the last time they ever 
will be with them.” She laid her 
hand on a pea-rifle. “You are 
dismissed—Theophilus would call 
it discharged ; and you "—touching 
some fishing tackle—* you, too;’ 

her eye wandered in ail directionte 
“There'll be a regular count out 
here. The only exercise or amuse- 
ment—except that piano, about 
which I know as much as the crows 
in Beechwood—represented in this 
nook will be horsemanship ; whips, 
hats, and habits may stay. For the 
rest—ah, who can tell, who can tell 
the terrible, the crushing misery 
that put them there! And they 
thought—poor silly people—I was 
a fast girl by deliberate choice! a 
wretched slang dunce! ‘Seeing’s 
believing’ ; oh yes; but it can’t 
furnish the motive : " there was the 
clay, but where was the potter ? 
What a fool they must have thought 
me! Perhaps they were right. I 
must ask that good, and kind, and 
honest man, David Hyde, if he can 
find his way to Ravensholm, for I 
don’t understand all even yet.” 

Two days after, Davy completed 
the trio at her table. ‘When he 
entered the room, she ran to him 
with every demonstration of plea- 
sure, nay, of affection. 

“Mr. Hyde, Mr. Hyde, God 
bless you! What can a girl say to 
show her true feelings ?” 

“ Exactly nothing, if you please, 
Miss Toplofty. I understand you, 
it may be, almost as well as you 
understand yourself.” 

The old grandfather held out his 
hand, too. He looked upon Davy 
as a sort of link between nowhere 
and France ; as an acquaintance of 
the olden time; for had he not 
accepted the hospitality of Le 
Bosquet for a couple of days ? 

The wine-and-walnuts chat could 
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not boast of the learning, raciness, 
or fun of our ancient friends of the 
“ Noctes,” when Blackwood himself 
was there, in the flesh-and-blood 
shape of a man of striking abilities; 
neither could it rise to the cloud- 
land of the more modern after- 
dinner talk, of which the stable, the 
kennel, the foxes, and the grouse 
were the leading features—the eyes, 
nose, and mouth of our post-prandial 
recreations, except where wine and 
strong waters interfered. But 
every-day people must have every- 
day conversation. I am not sure 
whether always dress-coat is not 
worse than always dressing-gown. 

“T have many things to ask 
about,”’ said Louise; “much yet 
to hear, Mr. Hyde; and though we 
may be out of order as to business 
hours, I cannot refrain from a 
gossip.” 

“I like the word,” said Davy ; 
“it is natural and unpretentious ; 
suits good wine and a good fire.” 

“T was greatly surprised, and 
more pleased, on arriving, to see in 
every servant, inside or outside, 
an old familiar face. How could 
they have been gathered together 
again?” 

“They were never scattered. I 
only disobeyed orders, Miss Top- 
lofty, till I was quite sure whether 

ou would return or not. If you 

ad never come back I should, of 
course, have discharged every one, 
and bestowed the pensions you de- 
sired. While there was uncertainty, 
I kept all as it was. Aud now that 
you are here again, my authority is 
at an end; and you will do what 
you like with your own.” 

“The obtaining that own sgems 
like a fairy tale.” 

“ There is only one incident con- 
nected with it that sounds as if it 
might have been made up for a 
nes but it certainly was not. 

uring the revolution that seated 
the last Emperor on the throne of 
France there was, as in all such 
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barbarian tumults, many an ugly 
rent in civilization, through which 
private villany drove a_ thriving 
trade. It was chiefly, if not en- 
tirely, through the instrumentality 
of one individual of the mob at 
Dijon that the Church of St. 
was desecrated ; and his exertions 
would seem to have been more 
immediately directed against the 
—_ registers of former years. 
n many places the old books are 
kept at the house of one of the 
officials; but this mobite appears 
to have ascertained that, for a long 
preceding period, they were pre- 
served in the Sacristy. He was 
extremely noisy in his ‘ Vive ’ Em- 
pereur!’ and his abuse of the 
priests. However he might have 
hated, or assumed to hate, the 
ministers of religion, we cannot 
doubt—judging by his cries and 
activity—his devotion to the Im- 
perial cause, and the registers. 
Strange to say, my dear young 
lady, when the disturbances had 
subsided, and honest men began to 
look forth again, not only had the 
hackings and hewings of the wild 
visionary fallen heavily on the 
ornamental carving of the sacred 
building, not only had the gold 
and the silver disappeared, and the 
marks of the incendiary attempts 
become visible to the horrified 
worshipper, there was a true bathos 
to all this: one book—one single 
book—was gone—the register for 
the year after your father’s mar- 
riage: all the others remained in- 
tact.” 

“ Folly raised to madness. What 
else can you make of it?” 

“That the thief intended to de- 
stroy the record of that marriage; 
but by some mistake, in the tur- 
moil of popular excitement, and in- 
dividual solicitude, he fell upon the 
wrong book, which contained those 
of the year after.” 

“Who could have any interest 
in defrauding a child?” 
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“The man is known, and may, I 
think, be brought to justice. At 
any rate, we shall have greater 
certainty in a few days. There is 
a good dog on the scent.” 

Louise smiled—a faint recogni- 
tion of many a past chase. 

“ Your language is as mysterious 
as the fact, my dear friend.” 

“Perhaps [ shall make it still 
more mysterious to you when I say 
we may get at the truth through 
Count Gerowski.” 

“Count Gerowski! the bowing 
man, with sinister eyes and white 
face! What can he have to do 
with such miserable villany ? ” 

Whatever might have been Davy’s 
present explanatory intentions, they 
were interrupted by the French 
gentleman — Jacques’s designation 
below stairs—saying something to 
Louise about his fez, a blue velvet 
cap, with golden appendage, he was 
then wearing, being so much warmer 
than his former tricolour. 

The piles of cards, accumulated 


during the next two or three days, 
showed that the heiress had be- 
come a settled institution. 

There was an attempted fusion 
of parties, on the heiress question, 
among the inquisitives of Squashy- 
cum-Duckpool, which did not suc- 


ceed. Quite right. There can be 
no honest compromise between good 
and ill. It is the pitiful paltering 
with wrong, or even with its sem- 
blance, in religion, science, common 
life, or politics, that gives power 
to the disturbers of peace; brings 
ridicule on grave deliberative bodies; 
splits up households into fragmental 
miseries; and cuts a notch in the 
solid rock for the foothold of the 
scorner. 

There were at this time several 
little excitements tickling the various 
intellectuals of the natives, in their 
different grades and sensibilities :— 
the Ada Locksley tragedy ; but this 
was fast becoming a venerabie story, 
counting age in the manner made 
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and provided for sensationalists ; 
the Toplofty heirship, beginning to 
loom in the “past ;” Count Ge- 
rowski’s trial; and the anticipated 
dismal fate of Mary Chudleigh, both 
fortunately in the future, and, better 
still, in the near future. 

But there was one petty inter- 
lude, which, trivial as it was, served 
the Squashy people for a tolerable 
number of palavers. It was a case 
of natural history; almost as ex- 
citing to the moist country grown- 
up tadpoles as a case of champagne 
let off among would-be’s. They 
twisted it this way, they twisted 
it that way, and they mangled it 
awfully— 


“ Like a quid of chew’d hay 
In the throat of a cow, sir.” 


What was it? One said it was a 
wild beast ; another, who did not 
seem quite as lucid, or pellucid, as— 


“The icicle which hangs on Dian’s 
temple,” 


on the subject of untamed animals, 
gave a flat denial to the wild beast 
theory ; and incontinently vowed, 
with a good deal of spoken italics, 
that indeed it was only a bear! 
which was a very quiet beast in- 


deed— 


* As the brown dancing bear, 
He once saw at a fair, 
Was as tame as any pappoose ; 
For he watch’d it drink ale— 
The best ‘ Bass’s pale,’ 
Then pick the thigh-bone of a goose.” 


So he was quite sure about his 
authority. 

The real truth is, they were not 
so far from the mark after all: it 
was tfe skin of a huge bear, beauti- 
fully preserved, beautifully lined 
and mounted; and to which was 
attached a common parchment 
label, with the words— 

“Miss Chudleigh ; 
cousin, J. G.” 

“There now, my dear,” said Mrs. 


from her 
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Chudleigh, after they had turned it 
over and over, and wondered at its 
length and its breadth, and admired 
its eyes, and marvelled at its claws— 
“there now, my dear, didn’t I tell 
you I dreamed of a cat, last night ? 
Bless me! to be sure I did; and 
there’s her eyes, and her toes— 
only, you know, so much bigger. 
But there, a cat’s the smallest of 
the kind; and, I have heard say, a 
tiger, or a lion, was the biggest. 
But, dear me! I see now it isn’t— 
the bear beats them all! Goodness 
me! I do forget these things so! 
What does J. G. mean? My 
gracious! I declare I seldom pitch 
my voice into those crooked little 
things, at the end of anything I 
say.” 

Not only did Mrs. Chudleigh 
seldom intone them, but never 
thought of their value when she 
had, generally going on in the same 
disjointed way till the weight was 
fairly run down. Perbaps the reader 
may supply an answer, if recollect- 
ing the death of poor grizzly, in 
California. 

A few days before the skin had 
created a greater sensation in 
civilized homesteads than it had 
ever done in its native forest, a 
fly, or some such active conveyance, 
left Yelverton for Brocklesby, with 
one passenger. He had arrived by 
the night train, and early next 
morning, having ascertained the 
whereabouts of Lieutenant Smart, 
serambled off in a great hurry to 
beat up his quarters. The moment 
Smart saw him he held up both 
hands, exclaiming,— 

“ Hurrah! James Grimes!” and 
true and hearty was the, hand- 
shaking that ensued. 

“ James Grimes in the flesh, my 
friend, and nobody else; a fellow 
who would not have thought much 
of the journey if it had only been 
for the sake of the present hour; 
whereas, he not only kills two birds 
with one stone, but a whole covey 
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of them—inclading Brocklesby and 
Sedgemere.” 

There was scarcely any visible 
change in him. He might look 
something brighter—not so moody, 
and so far an improvement on the 
miner, 

“Tam goingto Brocklesby at once 
—going home; think of that,Smart! 
—going home!—the wretched, wild 
digger has a home. And you 
brightened it for him, months ago, 
and his own far-away hut in the 
wilderness felt the ray.” 

“T wrote to you the day I saw 
your father, because I thought you 
would like to hear of his welfare. 
And you will really eat your 
Christmas dinner with him.” 

“ Please God, I hope I shall. I 
determined, as I told you at the 
Dam, to do so, if I lived. But I 
did not then quite expect to have 
such a convoy. I’ve got those two 
rascals with me ; you thought they 
might be worth having as witnesses, 
What shall we do with them ?” 

“Keep them close here till the 
trial.” 

“And after they have given evi- 
dence, hang them ; they deserve it.” 

“ Before evidence, perhaps; not 
after. If we use, we should respect 
for usage sake.” 

“ You are generally right ; I sup- 
pose you can’t help it. Whatever 
may become of them, I think we'll 
put a spoke in the arch-enemy’s 
wheel that may stop it turning 
quite as glib as it has done. But 
there’s another thing, Smart, con- 
nected with your Californian chase. 
I have brought over a wooden con- 
trivance, in which some of your 
property is stowed away—old griz- 
zly’s skin; and if you ever saw two 
men more delighted than Sam and 
his mate, you must have come 
across the eighth wonder of the 
world.” 

“Poor fellows, poor fellows!” 
said Smart; “part of a rough lot, 
as they are, they’ve got hearts iu 
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their bodies, that many a sleeker 
outside would be all the better for. 
I'll find some means to reward 
them yet.” 

“ Don’t be rash, friend Smart ; 
I have already taken a liberty with 
your name: it was out of Europe 
though; so never mind.” 

“What was it 2” 

“ Your friends are now in joint 
possession of Grimes’s Dam, at your 
request, to which I willingly as- 
sented ; and if we prosper according 
to the amount of blessings showered 
on our heads, we shall monopolize 
a good many fellows’ shares of the 
pleasures, and the honours, and the 
happiness of life.” 

“Why not have 
you deserved.” 

“They would only have half liked 
it; and now they like it out and 
out.” 

“There's one thing I’ve been 
thinking of lately, Grimes, that I 
hope you won't refuse me.” 

“ Tt will be a queer thing if I do.” 

“T knew you would bring over 
grizzly’s hide; and I daresay you 
remember what was said of its 
future destiny.” 

“Perfectly well. It was to bea 
wedding present to Mary Chud- 
leigh.” 

“Very good; and it must be 
from you, not from me. A cousinly 
gift might be appreciated. What 
would be right aud proper in you, 
would be something like imperti- 
nence in a stranger.” 

“Tt would not be that; yet I 
will do what you really wish ; ‘for it 
is to you | owe restoration to any- 
thing worth living for. And now, 
my boy, hey! for Brocklesby and 
poor old father.’ 

Anxious as the traveller was to 
arrive at his journey’s end, and full 
as his mind was of the “ thick com- 
ing fancies” of past, present, and 
future—the three graces, or furies, 
according to our will—he took 
careful note of every object by the 
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way, and recognized most of them ; 
especially a piece of water, less 
than a mile from his childhood’s 
home, where, in former days, 
stickle-backs much abounded. He 
called it a lake, then; it had now 
dwindled toa pond. Young memory 
magnifies ; older memory minifies. 
We observe in youth, and rectify in 
manhood ; till in old age, observing 
and rectifying, both fade away to- 
gether. 

In the porch stood his father, and 
when James descended from the 
carriage, the elder looked intently 
for a moment, and then opened his 
arms. There was no cry, no sob, 
no sound of past sad memories, or 
present brighter joys. Deprived of 
his son, he had grieved aloud; re- 
stored, he was silent; peace is less 
noisy than war; happiness ,» less 
showy than sorrow. He was re- 
ceived by his sister, in quite a 
commonplace way, as if he had 
just come from a neighbouring fair. 
She used to acknowledge a lover 
she ‘once obtained—heaven knows 
how—in precisely the same ah! 
how-are-you-Tom? sort of way. 
Tom froze up at last; and I fancy 
he must be still freezing some- 
where; though I did once hear he 
had thawed out in another diree- 
tion: the Brocklesby frost, how- 
ever, became proverbial. His elder 
brother, Fred, was a trifle more 
cordial ; but did it clumsily; in a 
way to remind one of a square, high- 
shouldered, wicker-covered, bottle, 
that seemed to be going at it, head- 
foremost, when tipped up for the 
benetit (?) of the tippler. 

Fred managed the farm, under 
his father, and was great in the 
ciderinterest. At the first possible 
opportunity, he did not forget to 
ask James whether he could renew 
the west orchard, by grafting? and 
when he made some laughing re- 
joinder about splicing age and youth, 
. began to fall in the matter-of- 


fact Frederic’s estimation. He next 
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tried the subject of making hens 
lay in spite of their beaks; but 
James only laughed the louder— 
and the fall was not according to 
the formula; for he went down, 
down, at a hop, step, and jump, 
from the first foot per second, to 
any number of feet you like, 
miraculously escaping a broken 
neck. Fred’s suggestions were at 
anend. He was not a very fertile 
specimen ; and a sort of half articu- 
Jation—a mongrel, between hope- 
less question and dismal assertion 
—reached his brother,— 

“Then there’s nothing on earth 
you can do for us, James ?” 

“Oh, yes; many things.” 

Fred certainly looked brighter. 

“TI have a fine appetite for 
mutton, lamb, beef, veal, milk, 
butter, and especially new laid 
eggs. I can’t consume hay in the 
bulk; but I can eat the animal that 
eats the bay; and so imbibe it in 
detail, second hand.” 

The brother began to have a far- 
away vision James was poking fun 
at him, and made no remark. 

“T suppose you'll allow, Fred, 
that but for mouths and stomachs, 
the farm would hardly pay.” 

“That’s coming to something 
sensible, James, and tangible; only 

ou mistake the thing, you see. 
t’s the mouths and stomachs about 
the place, that take away profit.” 

“ But without mouths you would 
not sell.” 

“Should not we though just!” 
His view was limited to the mouths 
he saw eating: not uncommon. 
“T see, you’re looking at that 
fence. It’s not as good as it might 
be. Father’s beginning to care less 
about laying out money than he 
used to do. A good many things 
could be made better; and they’d 
bring in a handsome return. You 


can’t have a turnip-top without a_ 


turnip; nor a turnip without a 
seed. That's my notion of farm- 


ing 
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“Tt sounds right, Fred; and I 
daresay it is. But I may be able 
to help you in one way or other; 
I’ve got a thousand or two; which 
may be made to drive in a hedge- 
stake, here and there.” 

James was picked up from the 
great fall he had; and now stood on 
a dizzy height—on the very top of 
a haycock; his brother brushing 
off the dust, with great energy. 

“T thought you were joking with 
me, at the first start, Jim.” 

How quick the familiar Jim re- 
placed the full name! 


“the simplest accident on 


earth, 
And one may be high priest to Mumbo 
Jumbo.” 


You see,” continued the elder 
brother, “it requires a special ma- 
nure to cultivate jests, and we can’t 
easy get it down here. ‘To be sure, 
you must have learned all about 
grafting, and to think of taking me 
in! I daresay now, you’d try to 
make me believe you didn’t know a 
hogget from a wether.” 

It is wonderful to behold that 
sudden rush of knowledge which 
flows into the human mind, when 
gold flows into the human purse. 
Whoever first talked about the 
jaundiced eye being yellow, and 
therefore inclined to the unsightly, 
was a fool. It is the colour of 
colours, complimentary to all others. 
We’re not near enough, or we 
should find the purity and the 
brilliance of the morning star bor- 
rowed from it. Gold! which can 
purchase everything but respect and 
respectability —these are beyond its 
reach, but their substitutes, the 
bowing mockery of pretence, and 
the well-thrown-back head of pre- 
tension, hobble along well enough 
for the satisfaction of the low class 
brain. 

But Fred was honest in his 
idolatry. From this timé forth his 
brother could do no wrong. Ho, 
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ho, yellow mineral! king of the 
vulgar! conqueror of mind! He 
must be a cool hand who can calmly 
discuss cold tongue and chicken on 
one of the rocks of Stonehenge, or 
meet at thehospitable board of the 
demon of the Hartz mountains, for 
the deliberate mastication of the 
favourite roasted tiger stuffed with 
tenpenny nails, without wincing. 
Bless his mental digestion, that’s 
all! 

The eldest hope of the Grimes’s 
would have had lethargy enough to 
have done it, even if the click of 
the darling metal had sounded in 
his ear, from the cocking of a five- 
shooter, or the reward of “‘pocket’’- 
picking in California. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


THe county town was Sedgemere, 
only eight miles from Squashy-cum- 
Duckpool, and to the prison there 
had Count Gerowski been conveyed, 
when surprised at honest Davy’s 
by the attention of a couple of 
police officers, whose services were 
required by Lieutenant Smart. The 
Count made a feeble effort at re- 
sistance, more for show than use, 
most likely. By means, however, 
of a couple of delicate wristlets, he 
was at once pacified—mesmerized 
into a state of quietude. 

I am afraid our friend Smart was 
hasty in this movement. He felt 
quite sure that Count Gerowski, 
the Chevalier de Tréfle, and Will 
Skipton, who crossed in the same 
vessel with him from California, 
were like the three-fold structure 
of the turtle’s heart, forming only 
one organ. Feeling sure is a very 
different thing from being sure. 
Probability, even of the strongest, 
is a much more interesting thing 
than the certainty. It gives free 
scope to the imagination ; certainty 
shuts it up. It travels pleasantly 
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through all sorts of winding wood- 
land ways and hill-side paths, start- 
ing off at many an angle, and 
bounded by vast varieties of charm- 
ing verdure, while certainty pounds 
along the broad highway, an unmis- 
takable thoroughfare. So the Lieu- 
tenant found it; for, when in Franee, 
on the Ravensholm matters, he was 
not as successful as he expected in 
collecting such evidence as would 
convict the Count. Hyde was ap- 
prehensive of something of this 
sort, and prepared beforehand for 
a different line of prosecution. It 
was owing to this: he resolved to 
prefer the more serious charge of 
conspiring to murder. On this 
point he thought he was better 
armed, 

The Sedgemere assizes were 
come. Mr. Plainsides, Q.C., coun- 
sel for the Crown, instructed by 
David Dunstable Hyde, attorney. 
Mr. Serjeant Twister, Q.C., for 
defendant, instructed by Corah 
FitzCodling, attorney. 

As the newspapers treat us to 
such masses of crimes of ,all dimen- 
sions, with full and particular ac- 
counts, I had thought to pass over 
the Count’s peccadilloes, if he really 
committed those of which he was 
accused, with the most condensed 
possible abstract. But he has so 
contrived to interweave himself with 
our story, it will be necessary, but 
with a wide valley between, to fol- 
low the example of the lawyers 
themselves, in connection with 
their briefs—expand somewhat, 
though not quite to the pleasant 
dimensions of the day. 

The indictment ran to the effect, 
that William Sweeps, otherwise 
Will Skipton, otherwise the Cheva- 
lier de Tréfle, otherwise the Count 
Stanislaus Gerowski, did, at a cer- 
tain time and place, conspire with 
André Ledrue and Pierre Froment, 
to kill and slay one Colville Smart, 
Lieutenant in Her Majesty’s Navy. 
There were several minor counts, 
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which, as they appeared either in 
evidence or were subsequently ex- 
lained, need not be mentioned 
ere. 

The plea was, of course, Not 
Guilty. 

Though I consider the Bar con- 
tains a greater number of eloquent 
men than any other profession, it 
would take up too much space to 
give counsel’s speeches in extenso. 
The eloquence, therefore, though in 
great part garbled and lost in the 

resent work, will be found intact 
in the 36th volume of Celebrated 
Causes. 

Mr. Plainsides opened the case 
by stating, it had been agreed on 
both sides, though the scene of the 
alleged crime was not within the 
jurisdiction of the English courts, 
that if the prisoner elected to be 
tried here, the trial should be con- 
ducted in this country. He did so 
elect; and if his learned friend, 
Serjeant Twister, contended that 
this told aloud of his innoceuce, 
as caring nothing where he was 
tried, or that he trusted the in- 
telligence of a British jury, he 
must confess he thought it a shrewd 
thing enough, but which would 
break down in the evidence. 

“All I wish to do, my lord and 
gentlemen of the jury, is to lay 
before you a few points of this 
man’s life ; prove all that is neces- 
sary to ensure conviction ; and then 
eall upon the jury to convict. Who 
and what his parents were we know 
not. The first historical notice we 
have of him is in the capacity of a 
gentleman’s footman, in which con- 
dition he was detected committing 
theft. Wenext hear of him as a 
miner in California, where hecheated 
his partner out of a large sum, 
with which he escaped to France, 
where, when his dishonest gains 
were gone, we find him as a gay 
Parisian swindler, under the name 
and rank of Le Chevalier de Tréfle. 
We subsequently come upon him 
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as a smuggler between Riversmouth 
and Dunkerque. Again, as William 
Sweeps, the would-be murderer, es- 
caping from San Francisco, in the 
character of Will Skipton, the dis- 
tressed engineer. And, last of all, 
he bursts upon our astonished sight 
as a Polish count, the son of a 
prince. This many-vamed and 
many-occupationed person now 
stands before you, my lord and 
genilemen of the jury, to answer 
for that he did conspire with others 
to kill and murder Colville Smart, 
as set forth in the indictment. If 
convicted of this most heinous 
offence, of which there is not the 
most remote doubt, of course the 
other counts wi!l be quashed. I 
will now proceed with the evidence, 
and first call Lieutenant Smart.” 

Lieutenant Smart came forward, 
and after having been duly sworn, 
and the usual common preliminary 
questions answered, Mr. Plainsides 
asked,— 

“Will you give us the reason 
why you believe it was the prisoner 
who sought your life—who planned 
your assassination ?”’ 

“An accomplice, a man named 
André Ledrue, gave the informa- 
tion.” 

“What motive was there for 
such a crime?” 

“] was sent over by Mr. Hyde 
to get at the whereabouts of Bill 
Sweeps, if possible, as he was 
‘wanted’ on another charge. It 
has since appeared he was concealed 
under the guise of Count Gerowski. 
He knew for what I was gone to 
California ; and thinking it a safer 
place than England to get rid of 

5 
one upon whom he looked as a 
dangerous enemy to his schemes, 
he followed me to a wild part of 
the country, where, but for the 
carelessness of that André Ledrue, 


.he would, in all probability, have 


succeeded.”’ 
“ You swear prisoner in the dock 
is that same William Sweeps?” 
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“T do.” 

As Plainsides sat down, Mr. 
Serjeant Twister rose. 

* Your name is Smart ?” 

ae is.” 

** More than can be said for your 
nature, as I will show at once. 
You swear this gentleman, Count 
Gerowski, is, in reality, William 
Sweeps?” 

* T do.” 

“ Did you ever see any one call- 
ing himself, or being called by 
others, William Sweeps ? ” 

“ T think not.” 

“ Ah! you think not. How do 
you know my client to be that per- 
son?” 

“ Connecting together many cir- 
cumstances, he can be nohody else. 
Besides, I have been told it by - 

“There, that will do; you can 
go to your sea-agriculture again ; 
land work’s too much for you. My 
lord, and gentlemen of the jury,— 
1 will simplify this matter as much 
as possible ; it is by no meansa case 
which requires elaborate speeches be- 
fore evidence adduced, or elaborate 
speeches after. Witness’s very first 
move was a wretched attempt. 
Who does he give as authority for 
the accusation made against my 
client? My client—one of the 
noblest gentlemen of Poland; an 
old and intimate friend of the great 
and the good ;—I need only name 
Earl of Erin, one of the noblest, 
kindest, best men in the Irish 
peerage ; and in whose house, even 
some twelve months ago, the Count 
was received an honoured guest. 
And bere, in this very county, he 
is on the most intimate footing 
with one or two of your proudest 
men—Sir George de la Tour, of The 
Towers ; Major Toplofty, of Ravens- 
holm, and many others. And who 
does this man, Smart, name as an 
accuser of my illustrious client ? 
One Ledrue, a convicted thief, and 
a villain, who I have some reason 
to believe was hanged in California 
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for an attempt to murder the wit- 
ness called by my learned friend, 
Plainsides; a witness whom you 
have heard swear on hearsay! He 
was told something by somebody! 
That settles the sailor;’’—and he 
sat down. 

The Judge: “ Have you any other 
witnesses to call, Mr. Plainsides ? ” 

“ T have, my lord. The learned 
serjeant spoke of André Ledrue 
having been banged. Though Iam 
not a modern spiritualist, we will 
try and bring him up.” 

On being called, André came for- 
ward. 

“ You know the prisoner in the 
dock ?” 

“‘ T do, sar.” 

“ Who is he?” 

* Bill Sweeps.” 

“ That’s being on rather intimate 
terms with a Count. I suppose it 
is the family name of the noble 
house of Gerowski; though, to be 
sure, it sounds strangely English. 
How do you know him to be Bill 
Sweeps?” 

“ |] work wid him at de diggings, 
at Grimes Dam, Tuslumme, for 
*bout tree year.” 

“ And you swear prisoner is the 
same man?” 

* Certainly, sar; dough he have 
got out of de reg’lar working tog- 
gery, what you call.” 

Pierre Froment gave similar evi- 
dence. 

It is needless to go through the 
examination of these men, since we 
know all about their mission to the 
neighbourhood of the Bull River 
claim, and the capture of André 
there; with his confession as an 
accomplice of Sweeps, and a com- 
panion of Froment in the same 
enterprise. They both swore they 
were hired by the prisoner in 
the dock to assassinate Lieutenant 
Smart. 

The Judge: “ Do you cross-ex- 
amine, Mr. Serjeant ?”’ 

“ No, my lord. The jury are too 
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intelligent to require a word more 
out of the mouths of acknowledged 
assassins.” 

It must be confessed, at this 
stage of the proceedings, judging 
by the countenances of the jury, 
and of almost every one in court, 
the evidence for the prosecution 
was far from conclusive. Smart 
swore to the identity of the Count 
as Bill Sweeps, but only on hearsay, 
not of his own personal know- 
ledg>; Ledrue and Pierre Froment 
were both desperate ruffians. 

Up to this time the Count re- 
mained perfectly at ease. But, on 
hearing the next name called, there 
was a slight twinkle of the eye- 
lids, which was interpreted by some 
who saw it either into fear, or pre- 
vious acquaintance with witness. 
Was the fancy warranted by the 
fact? The person summoned was 
James Grimes. 

Preliminaries 
went on :— 

“ Look at the prisoner; have you 
ever seen him before ?”’ 

“ More than a thousand times.” 

“ Who is he?” 

“ Bill Sweeps.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“ He was my chum in California 
for several years. It is impossible 
I can be mistaken. We laboured 
together by day, and slept in the 
same hut by night. He came to 
me in great distress, and 1 gave 
him work. Finding him far above 
his mates in intelligence, I even- 
tually gave him a share in a gold- 
mining speculation. I owned what 
in California we call a claim, and 
gave him a share in it. He one day 
fell on a lump, and worked on in 
secret, till he got enough of raw 
gold to realize several thousand 
pounds, and then bolted for Europe 
without the formality of leave- 
taking. Three parts of the find 
were by agreement mine.” 

“ And the prisoner is that man ?” 

“ Beyond a doubt.” 
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By Mr. Serjeant Twister: “ Had 
that Sweeps any particular mark, 
or marks, by which you could so 
positively swear to him?” 

“ Not that I know of.” 

“ You never saw any such mark 
by which you could recognize 
him?” 

“ie” 

“You have no private motive 
for seeking to injure either my 
client or your friend, Mr. William 
Sweeps ?” 

“ Certainly not. They are one 
and the same person.” 

“ That'll do. You may go. And 
now, gentlemen of the jury, look 
at the effrontery of that man—I 
was going to say the barefaced 
effrontery—but I can’t do that, he’s 
got his Californian crop of hair all 
over his face. James Grimes has 
the hardibood to swear he has no 
enmity, no private grudge, to urge 
him on. Yet, from his own lips, 
we have heard that he himself, 
James Grimes, took him in, and 
that Bill Sweeps did for him! 
What’s that to us? a great deal, 
gentlemen. This person, Sweeps 
robbed of thousands of pounds, 
and in the most heartless manner— 
who? gentlemen, who ?—his chum, 
his intimate, his own familiar 
friend, the chosen of his solitude 
in the wilds of a wild land. My 
lord and gentlemen, is there not 
bound up in all this the seeds of 
retaliation ?—the scowling counte- 
nance of a hate that, if one did but 
meet it in a narrow lane, would 
make one wish that lane wider, or 
the hedges not quite so thick? 
You may smile; just try it, that’s 
all. Now, I am in a position to 
prove—ay, gentlemen, to prove—out 
of the mouth of one of their own 
witnesses, if he will only swear the 
truth, that James Grimes went so 
far as to threaten his dear friend 
and crony, Sweeps, with death— 
nothing less than death—if he 
should ever have the good luck to 
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find him. But the worthy digger 
had no motive for enmity! oh, no! 
The virtuous youth is a pattern 
specimen of forgiveness! Away 
with such rubbish! The cause of 
his vindictive testimony is as plain 
as the nose on my face.” (The com- 
parison was peculiarly correct.) 
“ But, my lord and gentlemen of 
the jury, independent of personal 
motives, his evidence is not worth 
the first puff of breath it cost him 
to begin the tale. He tells you 
that he never saw any particular 
mark by which he could know 
Sweeps.” Then, addressing the 
prisoner, he went on :—“ May I ask 
Count Gerowski to turn up the 
sleeves of his right-hand coat and 
shirt, and hold out his hand for 
the inspection of the jury.” 

The Count seemed in a great 
hurry to do so, as if he had been 
awaiting the scene with impatience. 
A scar was visible, close above the 
wrist, extending across the upper 
side of the arm. 

“The wound,” continued the 
Serjeant, “of which that scar is 
the memento, was caused by a 
broadsword, in a duel fought when 
the Count was barely of age. It 
would insult your intellect, insult 
your common sense, were I to point 
out to you the impossibility of such 
a mark remaining unseen by a man 
who for years worked with him, and 
slept in his hut. The wielder of 
the pick does not use his implement 
with his shirt-sleeve over his wrist. 
We have then, gentlemen of the 
jury, certain proof of a strong pri- 
vate cause for revenge on the part 
of the witness; and we have also 
his curious failure of sight—not 
colour-blindness, but scar-blind- 
ness—in never, during all the years 
of their alleged companionship, 
having seen, or known of, a mark 
as conspicuous as the one just 
shown by my client.” 

The next witness was Madame 
Grisez. 
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“ Have you ever seen the prisoner 
in the dock before ? ” 

“ Often.” 

“In what capacity P” 

“As William Sweeps, a smuggler 
between Riversmouth and Dun- 
kerque.” 

“Ts that his real name?” 

“He told me he was the Count 
Gerowski, and that, though a ruined 
man, it would not do to appear in 
his proper rank while engaged in 
free-trade adventures. He there- 
fore took the common name of 
Sweeps, a man who had once, as he 
said, been in his own service.” 

“Do you happen to have any 
letter, or other document, in the 
handwriting of this Sweeps-Gerow- 
ski?” 

Witness here handed several 
notes, both to herself and her hus- 
band; some of them merely ap- 
pointing meetings ; others speaking 
in unmistakable terms of their 
smuggling ventures. 

James Grimes was recalled :— 
“ Have you any document in pri- 
soner’s handwriting, Mr. Grimes ?” 

“T have the last letter I received 
from him, which contains some in- 
structions for an attempt to defraud 
ove of the wealthiest families in 
this county.” He then gave to 
counsel the letter he had entrusted 
to Smart at Grimes’s Dam, and 
which, on his arrival at Yelverton, 
a fortnight before, had been re- 
turned to him. On handing them 
to the Judge, Plainsides’ remark 
upon them was,— 

‘Perhaps, my lord, these docu- 
ments may puzzle the jury as to 
their ownership; 1 mean, which, 
without seeing the signatures, 
they could assign to the noble 
Pole, and which to the footman. 
It seems to me too plain to be dwelt 
upon, that they serve effectually to 
identify prisoner in the double 
capacity of master and man. The 
letter sent to California, and signed 
‘ Bill Sweeps,’ and those furnished 
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by Madame Grisez, signed respec- 
tively ‘ Bill Sweeps,’ ‘ B. S.,’ ‘8S. G.,’ 
and one of them ‘ Stanislaus,’ having 
all been written by the same per- 
son. In order to save the time of 
the court and the jury, as well as 
the ingenuity of my learned friend, 
the Serjeant, the next witness may 
as well be called—Stanislaus Ge- 
rowski, Prince of Ostrolewka. 

A man of striking gentlemanly 
appearance was ushered into the 
place appropriated to the wit- 
nesses. ‘'hough verging on sixty, 
his slight stoop appeared rather the 
effect of habit than age. Speak- 
ing English very imperfectly, he 
was accompanied by an interpreter. 
Immediately after his entrance he 
fixed his eyes on the dock. The 
moment before prisoner was stand- 
ing erect, his hands resting on the 
front of it. Suddenly his hands 
were withdrawn, and hung down by 
his side ; his head, hitherto upright, 
something after the traditional pike- 
staff fashion, was sunk on his chest. 

Plainsides, with perfect solemnity, 
commenced the examination. 

“Your Highness kuows the pri- 
soner P” 

“ 1 know the names under which 
he is indicted. I cannot see his 
face.” 

“Hold up your head, prisoner! 
Your master liked your countenance 
so well formerly, he wants to see it 
again.” 

He did gradually raise his head, 
and look directly at witness. 

“ Can your Highness now tell me 
who he is?” 

“T can. He once, during my 
father’s life, got into my service, 
under the name of Sweeps. He 
brought a discharge of high recom- 
mendation from the steward of your 
Duke of Norfolk. I engaged him 
as second boatman, and he had 
also care of the fishery of our 
lake.” 

“Why did your Highness dis- 
charge him from your service? ” 
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“There was a great robbery at 
the Palace, and a fire. When order 
was restored that Englishman, 
Sweeps, was missing, and we feared 
he had perished. Nor is it likely 
I should have ever known to the 
contrary, but that he had the impru- 
dence to sell a jewel, which was old 
in our house, before he had reached 
the frontiers of what once was the 
kingdom of Poland. The jewel was 
recovered. The description of the 
seller was perfect ; and if the in- 
cendiary thief were not now on his 
trial fur a great offence, I would 
bring him to justice myself.” 

We do certainly sometimes meet 
with very noticeable curiosities of 
human nature. The man who was 
first introduced to us as Count 
Gerowski,—who could take the part 
of paying court to a high-born 
lady, or assassinate, when assas- 
sination could put anybody out of 
the way that he thought would 
otherwise give him trouble, or com- 
mit any other intermediate villany 
to carry on his plans to a successful 
issue—this unscrupulous specimen 
of degradation regularly broken 
down. He sank back, and, when 
he was taken up, there was a cry 
that he had fainted; that he had 
prepared for, and succeeded in, 
effecting suicide. No — neither; 
he was too strong for the one, and 
too much afraid of hurting himself 
dangerously for the other. Inever 
heard him accused of high motives. 

Silence is quickly obtained in a 
court of justice. The crowded 
aucience evidently expected a dash- 
ing speech from Serjeant Twister. 
It was disappointed. 

After an ineffectual attempt at 
postponement, and a defence so 
feeble as to astonish his friends, 
the Serjeant sat down. It must be 
a very desperate case indeed that 
can shut Serjeant Twister’s month. 
The eloquence of fact is too strong 
for the eloquence of imagination. 
The Serjeant knew it, and acted on 
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his knowledge, which is more than 
he could always say. 
The Judge’s charge was short ; 
the retirement of the jury shorter. 
Verdict—Guilty. Sentence, ten 
years’ penal servitude. And so 


“ A long farewell to all my greatness.” 


The stormy setting of a sunless day 
had come at last. 

Up to a month before the trial 
honest Davy relied on the letters 
as identifying the Count with Bill 
Sweeps, and on the Californian evi- 
dence to prove his complicity in the 
murderous scheme against Lieu- 
tenant Smart, when some one hap- 
pened to mention the name of a 
mutual friend, who was then at 
Cracow. It immediately crossed 
his mind he might as well inquire 
of his friend whether there were 
such a person as Count Gerowski 
in Poland; or whether, as he sus- 
pected, it was a creation of King 
Sweeps. The reply was—‘ Yes, 
there is such a title, and such a 
man; he is the son of Prince 
Ostrolewka.” Communication was 
immediately opened with the true 
Count. He was found to be a 
young man, son of the Count into 
whose service Sweeps contrived to 
find his way, and who was himself 
now the Prince Ostrolewka, his 
father having been some years 
dead. Instead of having his depo- 
sition taken in his own country, he 
proposed to give his evidence in 
England. Long before he heard of 
the trial, he had fixed to start on his 
English tour about ten days after the 
time of the assizes at Sedgemere. He 
now decided to leave Ostrolewka so 
much sooner, as to be present on 
the occasion, which, as we have 
seen, he accomplished, much, as he 
freely avowed, to his own satisfac- 
tion, in aiding to convict the villain 
who set fire to his father’s dwelling, 
and, under cover of that atrocity, 
committed another—theft. 
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Serjeant Twister was an eminent 
lawyer, in reality as well as in popu- 
larity ; and he was prepared to open 
the sluices of a Billingsgate sewer 
on the noble who had come forward 
in the cause of order and honesty, 
and pelt him with a hogshead of 
snails—slimy and unclean. This 
clever, eloquent man, and slashing 
cross-examiner was, however, cut 
short; indeed, as he was taking the 
preliminary shrug, he beheld his 
client suddenly wasting away, his 
verdure scattered by the first touch 
of an icy blast, and nothing but the 
skeleton tree of winter remaining, 
where summer so lately flourished. 
He, the Serjeant, was there to 
defend the foliage—not the bare 
branches ; and he looked upon the 
display in the doek with profound 
contempt. He could not revivify 
the mummy. The cowardly thing 
before him was mentally, indeed 
physically, prostrated, and drifted 
away to his thousand times merited 
punishment, a scorn as well as an 
abomination, serving only for a 
laughing-stock to such refinement 
as the ladies of the house of Fitz- 
Codling afforded. When the senior 
of that house, the instructor of 
Serjeant Twister, returned from 
Sedgemere, he found his: wife lec- 
turing the blue Araminta on a 
certain ink-spot which she had 
sported on a particular part of the 
second finger of her right hand 
almost from time immemorial. 

“’Deed, mamma,” said the son- 
neteer, “I am so used to it, I do 
think if I washed it off, 1 should 
catch cold.” 

Papa came in. The young lady 
had a sentimental mildness lurking 
about the eyes (they’re a long way 
from the heart, you know) as she 
greeted paternity with,— 

“Of course the Count has won 
the day. I have not done with 
him yet.” 

“He has won the day, to the 
astonishment of his enemies—and 
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his friends. He has only got ten 
years’ penal, instead of being hanged. 
He’s a lucky fellow!” 

“T told you I had not done with 
him,” said the sparkling gusher ; 
“J'll hold him up in one verse and 
knock him down in another. That's 
what I call Sapphic impartiality, 
papa;” and she wagged the ink- 
stained finger with a motion as if 
the pen of a ready writer were 
tickling it. 

I must do Serjeant Twister the 
justice of saying that when he com- 
mented on the scar, so conspicuous 
on the soi-disant Count’s wrist, he 
honestly regarded it as conclusive 
evidence that the prisoner and Bill 
Sweeps could not be identical. 
Neither could they—bad the scar 
been genuine; but it was ingeni- 
ously got up, when he learned 
that Californian witnesses would 
be the most formidable. The devil, 
like other—though, we hope, more 
honest—high speculators, hasagents 
in every town. There was one,in 
Sedgemere, under the guise of a 
small medical practitioner—small 
in practice, smaller in reputation. 
He obtained an interview with the 
prisoner, and by means of some 
escharotic—probably caustic—the 
affair was soon arranged; and to 
guard against opposing counsel’s 
possible assumption that it might 
have been from an accident, since 
be was working in California, the 
petty rogue was in court, ready to 
support the greater rogue by an 
affidavit of the age of the wound 
that had left such a mark. The 
nerve of the leading villain, how- 
ever, gave way; the lies of a life- 
time Jay at the feet of Truth; and 
his punishment here was begun. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


“Dear me! why, there’s the water- 
wagtail again! and somebody heard 
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the nightingale yesterday! how 
quick they have been, to be sure!” 
exclaims Equability. 
“ Ah me! will summer ever come 
again ?” sighs Despondency. 
“Tt is a weary and a bitter hour, 
When first the real disturbs the 
poet’s world;” 


which opposites mean exactly the 
same thing—that time went ticking 
along in Squashy-cum-Duckpool 
precisely as it did in Eden—barring 
the clockwork—to the conspicuous 
uplifting of the hands and eyebrows 
of those who preach the dwarfed- 
race doctrine. 

Even so. The little great Ge- 
rowski frauds were buried beneath 
the paleozoic rocks. But quiet is 
not dulness, any more than the 
twittery craving for excitement, or 
its gratification, is the vivacity of 
pleasure. 

Though the would-be gentleman 
was sunk in the convict, Jack in 
Louise Toplofty, and Louise Top- 
lofty about to lose her identity in 
Louise Burr—there were one or 
two small private surprises to 
diversify the every day of individual 
houses. The Towers had one of 
these modicums assigned to it. 
When Ada returned from her con- 
fidence with Mary Chudleigh, she 
sought Lady de la Tour, and ex- 

laining to her astounded aunt 

er true position, concluded with,— 

“Henceforth, aunt, I take the 
name that belongs to me: I am 
Ada Sykes, once a wife, now a 
widow. And since neither you 
nor George can wish my presence 
at The Towers, I will seek a shelter 
elsewhere.” 

Lady de la Tour awoke from the 
blow, and instead of either upbraid- 
ing her niece or pitying herself— 
instead of self-glorification and a 
sneer at tardy reform—crowsfooty 
amendment, instead of super- 
cilious looks and an aggravating 
tongue, she replied calinly,— 
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“No, no, Ada; no. George is 
to be married in the spring. He 
pressed me hard not to desert the 
old familiar of so many years. But 
dearly as I love my good boy, and 
dearly as 1 love the home of my 
wedded happiness and widowed 
recollections, The Towers cannot 
know two mistresses. It is purely 
shameful to make a wife second in 
her husband’s place: it can only be 
done for one or other of these mo- 
tives—pride of supremacy in the 
mother-in-law, or meanness in her 
son—the peacocks of Juno, or the 
toad-under-a-harrow of Mammon. 
Thanks be to Providence, I am not 
the one, nor is George the other.” 

“Then what will you do, aunt?” 

“ Go to what we call the Dowager 
House, Courtly Green. Nobody 
can fail to admire the beauty of its 
surroundings, if not its lordly look ; 
and it is just half way between The 
Towersand Ravensholm. Can’t we 
live there, Ada?” 

“ And will you, after all that is 
past, let me stay with you?” 

“ What can a couple of widows do 
better? You think I am talking 
lightly for an old lady to a young 
one? Maybe. If the past were 
ours, I should speak differently. 
lt is not. It is gone, and has car- 
ried our conduct with it, where judg- 
ment will be passed. We may 
well be silent on that part. The 
present and the future are more 
within our reach; and as to that, 
I'll just tell you what it is, Ada. 
I want you to look after Settling 
Courtly, inside and outside. It has 
been running nearly wild for a good 
many years past. More activity 
belongs to black hair than to grey. 
So drive off and make some first 
observations;” and in this strain 
continued the talk, till Sir George 
entered the room. When Ada left 
it, he was, of course, put in imme- 
diate possession of her story, Lady 
de la Tour adding,— 

“She will look after all manner 
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of arrangements at Courtly; and 
I think we may feel thoroughly 
assured Ada Locksley has disap- 
peared for ever, and that Ada Sykes 
will be all any reasonable mind can 
desire.” 

“ Ah, my dear, good, always kind 
mother! I have only one little al- 
teration to suggest.” 

“ Now, don’t begin to talk non- 
sense, George; I see you've got it 
in your head.” 

“Then it will stay there for the 
present, you may depend upon it; 
for what I am going to say is real, 
right-down honest sense. Mary 
and I will live in Courtly splendour, 
and you shall invite us to The 
Towers as often as you like. We’ve 
talked it over more than once, and 
like the plan excessively.” 

“ Mary’s a silly girl, and you’re 
no better. I am neither going to 
argue the point again, nor have any 
wishes thwarted by any of the rising 
or half-risen generation. Ada will 
manage everything for me. Meddle 
with your own affairs, and let mine 
alone.” 

“ Did she tell you who this Sykes 
was? I could guess.” 

‘*No, she did not; nor should I 
like to know. Let the dead rest.” 

“ How she must have astonished 
my poor Mary! I'll ride over di- 
rectly.” 

He did; no doubt to the great 
contentment of the principals. 

Very soon notes of preparation 
began to be sounded, which only 
reached the general ear as a con- 
fused murmur. The old tune was 
plain to the least musical brain, the 
variations indistinct. Settlements 
were certain, particulars uncertain. 
Trousseaux, of course. Actual 
equipment of bride’s outfit myste- 
rious also, of course. 

“ Lucky fellow! that Burr,” half 
said, half sang, one of those girl- 
like men girls hate; and very pro- 
perly,as he shook some of the scent 
out of his curls,—* Lucky fellow! 
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I only wish I’d had the chance; 
that’s all.” 

Yes; that would have been all. 
He knew bis value. He had learned 
the light philosophy of knowing 
himself, and, more astounding still, 
he acknowledged his knowledge. 
His looking-glass was true to its 
trust ; his mind did the embellish- 
ment; the one showed him what he 
was, the other what he thought he 
was. 
“Sold himself for money!” was 
the chorus of eight portionless sis- 
ters. “ How mean and selfish ! when 
he might have had e 

“Any of you,” interposed the 
maiden aunt, who was quietly knit- 
ting in the sunshine of a south win- 
dow. 

*She’s been cultivating crows- 
feet these last ten years,” lithped an 
engaged young gentleman, just fresh 
from a course of natural history. 

“How droll you are, ’Dolphus, 
dear,” observed his loving and be- 
loved; “but don’t you think that’s 
just the least bit of a prejudice, Dolly ? 
They don’t seem to me larger—at 
any rate much larger—than jack- 
daw’s feet.” 

The above by no means intended 
apun; she had a soul above or 
below puns ; and the admirer looked 
down on the sweet innocent, the 
very picture of a wonder-struck 
puppy, the first time it took a good 
snarl at that capital print, “ Laying 
down the Law.” 

On the public announcement of 
Sir George’s marriage, up rose ano- 
ther clamour. 

“Don’t believe it will ever come 
off,” squeaked Credulity Bob, a 
well-known character in Squashy 
and some other places. “It’s like 
the water-works; I knew they'd 
never play, or pay. It’s all very 
natural to pay for one’s own whistle, 
one don’t mind that, you see; but 
to pay for other people’s is to find 
our latch-key won't fit the lamp- 
post in the small hours, after we 
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have been making a night of it. 
Mary Chudleigh! well, she’s doomed. 
How anybody can think of marry- 
ing a legend! the descendant of a 
thing nailed to a tree in Ravens- 
holm Park, when Bacon wrote like 
a high-class angel, and took bribes 
like a low-class mortal. You'll see, 
you'll see! there'll be some dread- 
ful catastrophe yet—mark my 
words.” I suppose he meant to 
underline them; those who require 
italics don’t deserve them. 

“ T think it a capital match,” said 
the Marchioness of Holborn; “ the 
daughter of a long-extinct barony, 
and the son of a modern baronet! 
Faugh! what a fuss to make about 
a couple of commoners!” Her lady- 
ship was the daughter of a gentleman 
who sold boot-laces to the navvies, 

There were a few squibs thrown 
at position. But there were whole 
armfuls of personal squiblets. 

“T’m sure she’s a poor piece of 
goods; her nose is like a bit of 
bleached putty,” said Miss Flask, a 
middle-aged young lady, whose own 
nose was as blue as a bilberry. 

“T think she must be deaf, she 
has such almost invisible ears,” 
chimed in Miss Flapper; “and you 
know our grand apostle, Dr. Darwin, 
talks of our ears formerly wagging 
about in a very free-and-easy man- 
ner.” Her own were of the large, 
flat, pancake type, just removed from 
the wagging ancestor, according to 
the waggish exponent. 

** Just look at the opposite extre- 
mity, my dear Maria, and you'll see 
a pair of hoofs as broad as they’re 
long,” put in Julia Mincer, whose 
feet appeared to be nothing but toes, 
so curtailed were they of their fair 
proportions. 

In all this babble, it is notable 
there is not a word touching on 
mind. How should there be? 
“Chroniclers of small beer” use 
crow-quills, with organs to match. 

But there were not wanting those 
who tried their hands at a spice of 
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mental elucidation, or what passed 
muster for it. These were people 
of some pretension; I don’t say 
anything beyond that. They were 
usually of good standing in society, 
and spoke up with audible voices 
according to their social gifts. 

General Sir James Snapp had 
command of a division in this army. 

“ What do you think,” said Peri- 
winkle to him one day, “ of all these 
coming changes in our neighbour- 
hood ?” 

“Better let alone. Never knew 
weddings do any good ; always make 
a hash of it.” 

It was rumoured the K.C.B. had 
a temper of his own—more than 
enough for one—so he bestowed a 
portion on his wife ; his wife thereby 
getting more than her share, gene- 
rously distributed the superfluity 
to the household. 

“But they have not happened 
yet,” continued the knight. “ That 
Chudleigh prophecy rhyt me has come 
true as to the downfall of the 
family ; why not as to the disgrace 
of the final member ?” 

“ Exactly, General, exactly. <A 
tree struck by lightning ; a mis- 
chievous boy robbing a bird’s nest ; 
a bad boy becoming a ruined man; 
the family getting a push at the top 
of the hill, ‘and down it goes. And 
the serpent myth? hint taken from 
Egyptian serpent-worship; a wor- 
ship full of quips and quirks; 
crammed with snakes of endless 
forms, and of all sorts of eccentric 
heads and tails; so the legend- 
writer made a fine poetic dash. 
Turn it over in your mind, Sir 
James, and you'll agree, for a ducat. 
Besides, this Chudleigh girl may not 
be the wind- -up of the race; there 
are some cousins somewhere near 
Yelverton.” 

“ Ho, ho! that’s the way they’ll 
jockey the ghost, is it? while all the 
country round has been speculating 
an some great sensational event, 
Now I call that a real dirty trick.” 
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Periwinkle looked after Sir James 
as they parted. 

“Umph! that man will go and 
tell everybody of the mare’s nest; 
and woe betide ‘my lady’ if she 
hint that a phoenix lays her eggs 
in it!” 

An eel is considered a rather 
slippery thing; nothing like time; 
the eel slips away in spite of 
us; time, in spite of itself. Some 
of the friends with whom we have 
travelled through these pages— 
the heiress and the huntress, for 
instance—began to have elaborate 
thoughts of the sweet moon we read 
of; nay, even of certain districts in 
which the honey there gathered is 
of an extremely unwholesome, if 
not poisonous, character; the only 
way by which they could account 
for the comical hallucination that 
visits so many, afterthe sweet month 
has gone to join its sour brethren,— 
engaged before marriage, disengaged 
after,—a sub-variety of enchant- 
ment and disenchantment. Novel- 
ists’ weddings, however, cannot go 
wrong; Jack’s always at hand to 
kill the giant and rescue the maiden ; 
when the male and female angels 
live happily together ever after. 

It is a fluttery thing when we 
find the heads we lay upon our 
pillows, and the bodies we stretch 
on our beds, to be pledged heads 
and bodies—pawned ; no longer ours 
at all; we have made them over for 
a consideration, or without consider- 
ation, as the case may be. 

One morning—and early one 
morning too—there was an unusual 
demand made on the quietude of 
our country town, enough to dis- 
turb even the equanimity of the tra- 
ditional elderly lady in her devotion 
to “ the cup that cheers.” 

“ Betty, there’s something going 
on in the street. Run and see, 
Betty. But stop: give me just 
another thimbieful in my second 
cup. I’m all of a fluster! dear me, 
how strange!” 
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A goodly black bottle made its 
appearance from a queer three- 
cornered cupboard. The thimbleful 
was administered—an allopathic 
globule—and a teacup having been 
duly elevated, could do no less to 
its mistress. 

“Good,” said the old lady, as she 
set it down again, “good. Now go 
and see what’s the matter.” 

Betty knew quite well ; but, being 
an obedient handmaiden, went to 
the other side of the door; looked 
straight at the timber; saw nothing 
else; and came back full of the 
news. 

“If you please, missis, it’s the 
great folks as is going to be married 
to-day.” 

“ Are you sure, Betty ?” 

* Yes, 1 be, missis.” 

“ Poor things! poor things! it’s 
very shocking. Give me another 
thimbleful, Betty.’ 

It does not quite clearly appear 
which was very shocking—the mar- 
riages or the black bottle. 

“ Please, missis, might I go and 
hear the cuss P” 

“Curse! what curse, Betty? 
You don’t mean the ceremony of 
pairing ?”’ 

“No, missis; that be surely a 
blessed thing. They be a-going to 
cuss Sir George and the Dragon.” 

It happened that, though nobody 
heard the curse, the rest of the 
information was correct. The na- 
tives were frightened out of their 
propriety by a galloping of horses, 
and a rattling of carriages, and a 
running of many feet. Little boys 
were climbing Iamp-posts, and big 
boys were swearing at them; little 
girls were whimpering, and big girls 
were sniggering. Something of the 
kind was going on in higher lati- 
tudes; only not quite so demon- 
strative. 

That there were any flagrant 
solecisms in good manners I am not 
prepared to assert. Quite the con- 
trary. But there was one lament- 
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able omission; though all the 
parties held Church-of-England 
views, there was no bishop to per- 
form the ceremony ; nothing but a 
rich rector and a poor curate; 
between them, however, the knots 
were pulled as tight as church and 
steeple could do it. 

For the variety of carriages, the 
number of horses, the colours of 
the riders, and the general hubbub, 
I must refer you to an unfailing 
source of correct information—your 
morning broadsheet. Those noto- 
rious old rivals, Zhe Slip- Slop 
Gazette and The Slasher, with 
whose contention the story opened, 
continued rivals; but, for once in 
their printed lives, on the same 
side ; yet making as great a struggle 
for mastery as if contending for 
opposite factions. As to minute 
particulars, they were applausively 
correct. In the one, there were 
exactly ten inches of paragraph- 
presents for the bride of Ravens- 
holm, and four inches and a quarter 
for the lady of The Towers: in the 
other, the proportion was observed 
with sufficient closeness. 

The great preponderance of inches 
in favour of the rich lady was a very 
correct observance. According to 
the size of the mass, so is its attrac- 
tion. Just watch a comet; what 
a pace it goes at as it approaches 
the sun, and how slow, slow it 
travels after it has passed the great 
attracting body! No man who 
wishes for long life should build a 
huge and handsome mausoleum for 
himself; for by its attractile power 
he may be coaxed and coaxed, till 
he drop prematurely into it. 

I must apologize to the brides- 
maids for having first spoken of 
inanimate details. I am afraid the 


British Constitution —though in 
practice tolerably elastic—was sadly 
stretched on the present occasion : 
the statutory eight did not appear. 
The brides had come to an under- 
standing, some time before, that 
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sixteen beautiful and magnificently 
attired and jewelled young ladies 
would eclipse their own beauty and 
magnificence, so they were allowed 
to dwindle down to two each! the 
two selected: being considered 
sufficiently strong to carry a glove 
a-piece of their chief. Muscular 
development is not the forte of good 
society; the best they could find 
was, therefore, retained. N.B.— 
No refresher till the wedding- 
breakfast. 

The dress! the dress! the im- 
portant of importants! Beyond 
question, it was on the “ look-and- 
die” system; as will be readily 
acknowledged when they hear that 
Madame Angelique  Bouffante 
kindly furnished the list for the 
press, as well as that material part 
of the show for which her depart- 
ment is renowned throughout the 
whole world, less the savage 
territories, where a string of beads 
or a nose-ring does duty for the 
textile curiosities of these more 
favoured nations. Yet what young 
lady would like to be put on a level 
with even Bouffante’s most elaborate 
contrivances ? Where would be the 
smooth brow and pretty smile with 
which she was wont to receive her 
devoted, if, making love to her 
toilet, he fell into raptures with 
a “ruche,” shook hands with a 
“polonaise,” and kissed a “chate- 
laine ’’—looking unutterable things 
at other incomprehensibilities as 
formidable as the word itself—real, 
true, unmistakable polysyllables— 
wanderers from a foreign land? 
Paddy’s echo could alone tell us. 

The local papers were especially 
strong on the points of tenantry 
festivities, green arches, and many- 
coloured devices, among which 
latter, as if in derision or defiance 
of the prophecy, the serpent was 
made to play a conspicuous part; 
twined, and twisted, and arranged 
in more shapes and of more hues 
than ever fell to the luck of real 
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serpent, except in its most playful 
and delusive moments. 

It cannot be denied but these 
beasts were cherished in certain 
fair bosoms, and in certain rough 
bosoms, of those present at the 
wedding breakfast at The Towers, 
when Sir George’s “ best man”— 
our early acquaintance, Cousin 
Gore—rose for the third or fourth 
time, and said,— 

“ Really, ladies and gentlemen, 
we must not part till we have done 
all honour to one toast more, which 
I hope you will every one of you 
drink with the enthusiasm due alike 
to bride and bridegroom, and to 
the confusion of all evil interpreters 
and interpretations ;” then, holding 
his glass aloft, “ I give, Success to 
the Legend of Ravensholm !” 

Had the writer been there, the 
applause would have been very 
honest—very honest, indeed ; as it 
was, there were some who wore 
solemn rather than merry faces; 
and who could not see the fun of 
wishing the bride 


“To perish at last in the serpent’s 
nest ;” 


but, when the truth reached them, 
they were more hilarious and more 
vociferous than all the rest put to- 
gether. 

The fact is, Mary’s marriage itself 
verified the prediction. Sir George’s 
crest was a serpent curved into a 
circle—an emblem of eternity, and 
thus, strictly, the last who bore the 
name did perish in the serpent’s 
nest—when she lost the name of 
Chudleigh, on assuming that of 
De la Tour. 

Gradually the talkee relaxed, the 
eating and drinking was over, the 
last hurrah grew faint on the ear, 
the bride’s dress was changed, and 
the pair drove off very prosaically 
to the station. The weddings were 
both very bright, from the brilliant 
sky above to the inmost depths of 
those joyous human hearts. Not 4 
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tear had been shed; even the 
Dowager De la Tour kissed her son 
and new-made daughter, and bade 
them God speed with a smile. 

The bride of Ravensholm and her 
husband started for the Continent ; 
the bride of The Towers and ber 
husband showed better taste, in 
liouizing the Green Island, where 
in many parts—notably Kerry and 
Sligo—they enjoyed its great natural 
beauties, and in every part hospi- 
tality aud welcome. We may judge 
of their pleasure and satisfaction 
when we learn they intended less 
than four weeks’ absence, and 


SOME ULSTER STORIES 


OF DEAN 


Some friends of a country minister 
came upon him one day unexpect- 
edly for dinner, and his wife, whose 
larder at the time happened unfor- 
tunately to be empty, was sadly 
puzzled to know what she was to 
give them to eat. At length, in her 
dilemma, she bethought her of a 
fine large hen-turkey which was 
strutting about through the yard, 
attended by a numerous family ; 
and as the young turkeys were al- 
most completely reared, the prudent 
housewife thought that they might 
safely dispense with the services 
of their mother, whose body would 
then furnish the needed dish for 
her to place before her guests. Ac- 
cordingly the good lady ordered the 


-parent-bird to be forthwith killed 


and cooked. The food thus pro- 
vided was (it may well be believed) 
not very tender, but most of the 
party made the best of it. The 
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remained more than seven; the 
latter part of the time cruising 
about Lough Gill, and paying a 
long visit to Lord Erin, by whom 
they were not only right royally 
entertained, but received with the 
genuine warm-heartedness of the 
old Milesian. 

Since no motto appeared on the 
first page, one must figure on the 
last: —Never attribute to Fate or 
Chancve—for there is no such thing 
as either—what the human will 
alone brings to pass. 


THE END. 


, AFTER THE MANNER 


RAMSAY. 


minister, who knew the state of the 
case, said nothing, and ate his 
meat, if not with gladness, at least 
with singleness of heart. His 
friends were too polite not to eat 
what was set before them, asking 
no questions for conscience’ sake. 
But there was one person at the 
table who could not be induced to 
taste the old turkey. This was the 
minister’s son, a boy of eight or ten 
years of age. He, like his father, 
knew very well what it was that he 
was asked to eat, but, unlike his 
father, he preferred going without 
his dinner to dining off the carcass 
of his old friend of the farm-yard. 
After dinner the minister and his 
guests went out for a walk, followed 
by his little son above mentioned, 
who brought up the rear of the party. 
No sooner did they make their ap- 
pearance in the farm-yard than the 
entire flock of young turkeys who 
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1874.) Ulster Stories, after the 
had lately been deprived of their 
mother, gathered tumultuously 
about them, and by their incessant 
screaming and “skraighing,” and 
flapping of wings, seemed toreproach 
the minister and his friends for their 
barbarity in having made a meal of 
their maternal parent. The adult 
members of the party may have 
guessed the cause of the uproar, 
but they passed on apparently un- 
concerned, and left the little boy in 
the rear to bear the brunt of the 
orphans’ upbraidings. This he did 
for some time with tolerable equa- 
nimity; but when the cries of his 
feathered tormentors became in- 
creasingly uproarious, and especially 
when he considered that he, who 
was left alone to bear the virtuous 
rage of the bereaved ones, was the 
only one of the entire party who 
was guiltless of their mother’s blood, 
he lost his patience altogether, and 
turning upon the yelping brood, with 
all the indignation of injured inno- 
cence, he shouted at them, so as to 
be heard by his father and his 
father’s friends—“ Ye needna be 
yammering at ME. I didna eat your 
mither.” 


— 


The late Rev. J. B. was once at a 
meeting of Presbytery where a part 
of the business of the day was to 
hear a candidate for license deliver 
a trial discourse. When the young 
man had concluded, the ministers 
and elders present were, as usual, 
asked seriatim to give their opinions 
as to the piece of trial which they 
had just heard. 

One of the ministers, when thus 
called upon, happened to say, 
amongst other things, that he 
“thought the young man had in 
some respects mistaken the scope 
of his discourse.”’ This minister’s 
elder, when it came to his turn to 
pass judgment upon the pulpit per- 
formance, thought he could not do 
better than adopt his pastor's phrase- 
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ology. He, therefore, with all due 
gravity, said that “it appeared to 
him as if the young man had made 
a slight mistak in regard to the scoup 
o’ his discoorse.” 

At this piece of erudite criticism 
there was a general smile. But Mr. 
B. did more than smile. He could 
not resist the temptation which the 
occasion offered of having a joke at 
the expense of the poor elder. He 
therefore rose in the most solemn 
manner possible, and after express- 
ing to the Moderator the delight 
which he always felt at seeing their 
“intelligent laity’ taking that part 
in their Presbyterial deliberations to 
which they were evidently so well 
entitled, he ventured most respect- 
fully through him to ask the vener- 
able elder what he meant by the 
words, ‘‘ scoup o’ a discoorse.” 

The elder saw at once that he was 
being made fun of. He knew also 
that he was no match for the man 
who was making fun of him. He 
therefore started at once to his feet, 
and addressing his interrogator, 
said,—* Mr. B., I hae aye heard that 
you were a guy wutty man. But Tl 
wutt nane wi you. I'lljustscoup mysel’ 
out o’ the house.” And accordingly 
out of the house the indignant elder 
rushed. 





The late Rev. S. B. was in his 
early life a candidate for the vacant 
pulpit ofa Presbyterian congregation, 
where the great bulk of the people 
were strongly in his favour, but the 
local aristocracy were just as strongly 
against him. In those days a law of 
the Irish Presbyterian Church re- 
quired a candidate, before he could 
receive a call to a congregation, to 
have in his favour two-thirds not 
only of the stipend payers but of the 
stipend paid. In this case, there- 
fore, Mr. B.’s opponents, having the 
majority of money, were able to keep 
him out, whilst, on the other hand, 
his supporters, having the majority 





of men, were able to prevent any 
other person from getting in. Un- 
der these circumstances, the contest 
about Mr. B. lasted for several years. 

At length, when both parties were 
wearied with contention, one of Mr. 
B.'s supporters, happening one day 
to meet one of his chief opponents, 
said to that gentleman, “ Will you 
just tell me, Mr. O., what fault it is 
that you big folk hae to our man, 
Mr. B., that you are a’ sae bitter 
against him?” 

“Indeed, John” (said Mr. 0O.), 
“we have many faults to find with 
him. For one thing, he does not 
know how to use a knife and fork.” 

“Oh” (said Mr. B.'s friend), * if 
that’s a’ ye hae again him, ye may 
mak your minds easy. As to knives 
and forks, I ken little about thae 
things mysel’, for we hae nane 0’ 
them in our house; but Mr. B. 
took his dinner wi’ us the ither day, 
and I can tell you he’s a guy guid 
han’ at spoon meat.” 





A certain minister having got the 
reputation of * exceeding”’ ocvasion- 
ally in his cups, a respectable elder 
was appointed by his Presbytery to 
visit and admonish him on the sub- 
ject. The worthy elder did as he was 
desired, and at the next meeting of 
Presbytery reported to the brethren 
the result of his mission. He said, 
that having gone to the minister's 
house, he was by him most: kindly 
received und mosthospitably treated. 
The dinner did credit to the manse, 
and after dinner he sought an op- 
portunity, when the minister and 
he were sitting by themselves over 
a tumbler of punch, to execute the 
commission with which he had been 
charged. 

This opportunity he soon got ; for 
he observed that their brother, when 
about to make his punch, was going 
to pour the whiskey into his tumbler 
without measuring it in a wine-glass. 
This he prevented him from doing, 
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and showed him the great impro- 
priety of such conduct. He told 
him that in future he must always 
measure the whiskey in a small 
glass before he put it into his tum- 
bler. Their reverend father promised 
to do so in future, and he must say 
that he had profited by his admoni- 
tion, and doneas hewas desired. For 
he had thought it his duty to spend 
most of the night in practising their 
brother in the proper way of mixing 
a tumbler of punch, and when he 
came away he left him thoroughly 
accomplished in that department of 
knowledge. In fact, he was quite 
convinced that the minister whom 
he had been appointed to visit would 
be found (after the practising which 
he had given him) to be as well able 
to mix a tumbler of punch properly 
as any other member of Presbytery, 
and he had not the slightest fear that 
he would ever relapse into the error 
from which he had delivered him. 





An old woman who had made 
a great deal of money by selling 
whiskey was visited, when on her 
death-bed, by her minister, to whom 
she spoke—as is usual on such occa- 
sions—about her temporal as well 
as her spiritual affairs. As to her 
temporalities, they seemed to be in 
avery flourishing condition, for she 
was dying worth a very large sum of 
money. ‘“ And so, Molly” (said the 
minister), “ you tell me that you are 
worth all that money.” 

* Indeed, minister” (replied Mol- 
ly), “ Lam.” 

* And you tell me, too” (continued 
the minister), “that you made all 
that money by filling the naggin?” 

‘Na, na, minister” (said the dy- 
ing woman), “ I didna tell you that. 
I made the maist of it by not filling 
the naggin.” 





A sporting Presbyterian minister 
of the last century (when such cha- 
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racters were not by any means rare 
in the North of Ireland), being on a 
visit with a brother minister, had 
induced his host to accompany him 
to a horserace, which happened to 
be in the neighbourhood. ‘This 
conduct on’ the part of the two 
ministers sadly shocked the feelings 
of the elders of the Presbyterian 
congregation within whose bounds 
the offence had been committed. 
Indeed, these worthy men were so 
much incensed that they summoned 
the two reverend delinquents to ap- 
pear before them on the following 
Sunday, at a special meeting of the 
session, to give an account of their 
behaviour aud to abide the result. 

At the specified time the two 
ministers were in attendance. They 
were at once arraigned and put upon 
their trial for what they had done. 
The trial was short, for the charge 
was easy of proof and was not de- 
nied. The verdict, also (which of 
course was a verdict of “ guilty”), 
was speedily returned, and the sen- 
tence was that the two reverend 
culprits should then and there be 
solemnly rebuked by the senior elder 
of the congregation, for the gross 
impropriety of their recent beha- 
viour. 

The senior elder at once rose to 
discharge this duty, and had com- 
menced a very severe admonitory 
address to the two ministers, when 
the strange minister stopped him, 
saying, ‘‘ My good friend, you may 
rebuke your own man as much as you 
please, but you certainly shall not 
rebuke me.’’ And having so said, 
he walked out of the room, leaving 
the elders to rebuke their own man, 
and leaving their own man to bear 
their rebuke as best he could. 





In former times (whatever may 
be the case at present) Presbyterian 
congregations in the North of Ire- 
land were not in general very liberal 
in their payments to their ministers. 
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In one of these congregations there 
was a well-to-do farmer, who culti- 
vated several acres of ground, and 
was the owner of numerous flocks 
and herds. This man was in the 
habit of contributing two-and-six- 
pence a year towards the support of 
his church, and even this small 
sum he paid with a grudge. One 
year, when he was asked for it, he 
growled as usual, and finished by 
saying, “ This preachin’ ought to be 
unco guid, for it’s unco dear.” 

Nor were even the small sums 
that were promised always paid. 
An annual stipend of less than two- 
and-sixpence has been known to be 
twelve years in arrear, and the fol- 
lowing entry occurs in the diary of 
one of the ministers of those days :— 
“Settled with the treasurer of my 
congregation for my annual stipend. 
Amount under ten pounds. Provi- 
dence has cast my lot amongst a 
peculiar people: they promised me 
little, and they pay me less.” 

And yet in some congregations 
the contributions, though indivi- 
dually small, were collectively not 
inconsiderable ; for, in the times we 
speak of, many of the Presbyterian 
congregations in Ulster were exceed- 
ingly large, consisting sometimes of 
nearly 1,000 families. An elder from 
one of these large congregations, 
being asked at a meeting of Pres- 
bytery if there were many hearers 
in his congregation, replied,— 
“ Hearers! it ts gust crawlin’ wi’ 
hearers.” 

This expression reminds one of 
what Dean Swift said to one of his 
correspondents, ‘ Pox on the Dis- 
senters and Independents; I would 
as soon trouble my head to write 
against a louse or a flea,” 


Singing schools were formerly 
very common in the country dis- 
tricts of Ulster. The professed ob- 
ject of these schools was to instruct 
the young of both sexes connected 
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with Presbyterian congregations in 
sacred music, but as they were al- 
ways taught in the winter nights, 
they were sometimes perverted into 
occasions of fun and merry-making. 
In those days it was almost uni- 
versally the practice in Presbyterian 
congregations for the clerk or pre- 
centor to “ give out” the words of 
the psalm, line by line, in order 
that the people—who were not by 
any means well supplied with psalm 
books, which perhaps many of them 
could not have read if they had 
had them—might be able to join in 
the singing. This practice was of 
course observed also at the singing 
schools. And, in addition to it, 
there was another practice which 
was peculiar to those seminaries. 
After two or three psalms had 
been sung by the singing class in 
the way indicated, it was usual for 
the teacher to allow some of his 
pupils to “ give out” verses of their 
own composition, for the class to 
sing. This was called “ putting out 
a varse.” These verses were often 
truly original. They were also some- 
times not very consonant with the 
purpose for which the class was 
professedly assembled. Thus, at one 
of these singing schools, where 
sacred psalmody was presumed to 
be the object of study, the pupils 
were called upon to sing, and did 
sing the following verse, which was 
“put out” by a local poet :— 
Newtoun is a pretty place, 
Surrounded by the Roe ; 
And when you want a pretty girl, 
To Newtoun you must go. 


This was bad enough, but it was not 
so bad as another verse, which also 
was sung at another of these 
schools. At the school to which 
we now refer, the teacher’s name 
was McKinley. He was not a great 
favourite with his pupils; and one 
night, a member of his class having 
got leave to “ put out a varse,” pro- 
ceeded to embody the popular sen- 
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timent respecting their teacher in 
the following distich, which he gave 
out line by line :— 


“ When Satan entered into swine,” 

[ This line, being scriptural, was duly 
sung | 

“ The breed for to destroy,” 
[This line also was sung as the 
sequel of the first] 
“ He left one long-nosed boar behind,” 
[Here the class rather wondered 
what would follow, which was—] 

“ McKinley, you're the boy // 1” 
At this the singers lost their 
gravity altogether. The teacher was 


wild with rage. That night they sang 
no more. 





A young man attending the fune- 
ral of his mother (who, however, 
had not been very kind to him), was 
displaying a levity and unconcern 
which were not very suitable to the 
occasion. His minister thought it 
his duty to rebuke him for his un- 
becoming conduct, and told him 
that he ought to show some “re- 
spect for his mother’s memory.” 

« Respect!” (said the young man 
in reply), ‘‘what more respect, 
minister, would you have me to 
show? Do younot see that I have my 
Sunday clothes on?” He evidently 
thought that “Sunday clothes” 
would cover “ a multitude of sins.” 





During the night of a great storm 
in a remote district of Ulster, whilst 
the men of a family, whose house 
was likely to be stripped of its roof, 
were heaping ploughs, harrows, and 
everything they could think of on 
the thatch to prevent its being blown 
away, their old mother came out 
with a bottle of holy water in her 
hand, which she proceeded to 
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sprinkle about her in the face of the 
wind. This, she evidently thought, 
would soon lay the hurricane, for, as 
she scattered the sacred fluid, she 
kept saying to her sons, “ Boys, dear, 
isn't it well that I had it? Isn't it 
well that I had it?” 


The following story is told of a 
Roman Catholic priest who offici- 
ated many years ago in a parish in 
Ulster, but who (we must add) was 
eventually degraded from his sacred 
office. 

On one occasion this priest was 
very hard up for cash. He had 
often been so before, and on many 
previous similar occasions had used 
various devices to get money from 
his congregation. But now he 
seemed to be at his wits’ end. At 
length he hit upon a plan, which he 
proceeded to put into execution as 
follows :—One of his hearers, a 
stonemason, had lately died. The 
priest announced to his people that 
this stonemason, having been while 
here (as they all knew) an excellent 
tradesman,had been employed,when 
he went down below, to build a 
wall between purgatory and a hotter 
place. 

Whilst thus 
been obliged to 
(as the masons 


employed, he had 
build ‘ overhand ” 
express it), which 
every one knew was a very awkward 
way of building. The consequence 
was, that on one occasion, when 
passing his hand over his head, he 
had unfortunately knocked off his 
wig, which had fallen into the 
flames on the other side of the wall, 
and was, therefore, immediately and 
irrecoverably lost. The priest then 
went on further to announce to his 
people, that on next Sunday he 
would take up a collection from 
them to get money to buy anew wig 
for the stonemason who was build- 
ing the wall round purgatory ; and 
he added, that he was sure there 
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was not one of them who would 
not cheerfully contribute to procure 
a covering for the bald pate of their 
old neighbour, who was then working 
bareheaded on a scaffold in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the scorching 
regions. For this singular purpose 
a collection was actually taken up. 

The priest, we need scarcely add, 
took charge of the money and pro- 
mised to buy the wig. Some of the 
contributors ventured to ask his 
reverence how he would get the wig 
sent to the mason in purgatory; but 
the priest told all such questioners 
that that washis business, not theirs. 
All that they had to do was to give 
their money. It was for him to ap- 
ply the money in the way which to 
him seemed best. We fear that the 
way which recommended itself to 
his reverence was—to keep it. 


Conscientious dairymaids are no- 
toriously not very “ good fellows” 
of the butter under their charge, 
In particular, when they are filling 
a firkin of butter for the market, they 
have an insuperable objection to 
taking any butter out of the firkin 
for any purpose whatsoever. A 
dairymaid of this kind had charge 
of the milk and butter in a respect- 
able country-house, to which a few 
friends were invited on one occasion 
to spend the evening. During the 
course of the tea the butter, which 
had been placed upon the table, and 
which, though excellent in quality, 
had not been excessive in quantity, 
ran done, and the plate was sent out 
to the dairymaid for a fresh supply. 
But that faithful functionary had 
no idea of complying with any such 
request. On the contrary, instead 
of sending in more butter, she her- 
self came to the parlour-door and, to 
the great amusement of the com- 
pany, thus addressed the mistress 
of the house :—* Mistress, you have 
got all the butter that I allowed 
this night for the parlour, and you 
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must make it do you. There is not 
a bit of butter in the house except 
what's in the firkin ; and as to hoking 
the firkin, that’s what I have never 
done yet, and I am not going to 
begin now.” 





Another dairymaid like the fore- 
going, being once similarly tried, 
behaved in a way even more amus- 
ing. She too, on one occasion, was 
asked for more butter than she 
“allowed” forthe parlour. Greatly 
against her will, she complied by 
scraping a very little bit of butter 
off the top of the firkin, and sending 
it in to her mistress and her guests. 
A second time the request was 
made for more butter, and a second 
time, but with still greater reluc- 
tance, she complied. It was made 
a third time, but that the dairymaid 
could not stand. She took up the 
firkin of butter in her arms, and 
marching with it into the parlour, 
she set it down on the floor beside 
her mistress, and before all her 
guests, and said,—“ There, mistress, 
the firkin’s your own, and you may 
do what you like with it. But I'll 
hoke it no more. God forgive me 
for having hoked it twice already !” 





On one occasion, at a dinner party 
in a gentleman farmer's house, * the 
boy” out of the farm-yard was 
brought in to assist the inside ser- 
vant in attending at table. Every- 
thing went on very well until it 
came to that part of the entertain- 
ment when the pudding ought to 
have made its appearance. But no 
pudding was forthcoming. 

After waiting a considerable time, 
the situation was becoming awkward, 
when the mistress of the house, 
whispering to the amateur butler, 
who was standing behind her chair, 
told him to go to the kitchen and 
see what was keeping the pudding. 
The boy did as he was desired, and, 
on his return, his mistress, still in 





a whisper, asked him anxiously 
what had become of the pudding. 
To which the boy, speaking so loud 
as to be heard by the entire party, 
replied,—* I ken naethin’ about the 
puddin’, but the dumplin’s a’ injap.” 


A minister once had a servant 
boy who was very troublesome, and 
it was found that the only way of 
getting him to do as he was told 
was to threaten to make a complaint 
about him to a magistrate, who lived 
in the minister’s neighbourhood, 
and who was a great terror to evil- 
doers. This threat generally had 
the intended effect. It happened, 
however, that in the course of time 
this useful magistrate left the minis- 
ter’s neighbourhood, and removed 
to a distance of at least forty miles 
from his former residence. One 
morning after his departure, the 
minister's boy was misbehaving as 
usual, and refused to do something 
which his mistress had told him. 
His mistress tried the usual remedy. 
“I see, Jamey” (she said), “ 1 must 
go to Mr. C. at last, and I will go 
this very morning.” 

“ Heth, then, mem” (said 
Jamey in reply), “if you do, I’m 
thinking, THat will tak the neb off 
the morn ;” meaning, that it would 
be far on in the day before she got 
to the end of her journey, to make 
her complaint to the now distant 
magistrate. 


A country girl was being run 
away with by her lover, not very 
much against her own consent, and 
they were galloping very content- 
edly together to his father’s house, 
the lady sitting on horseback behind 
the gentleman, with her arms round 
his waist, when they met one of the 
girl’s neighbours on his way home, 
to whom she said,—‘* John, when 
you get hame, you'll be tellin’ oor 
folk that you met me, but be sure 
and tell them that J was gangin’ on 
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at a guy rate, and that there was 
little use in their trying to catch 


” 


me. 


—__— 


A lady naturalist was once teach- 
ing ornithology to a shepherd boy 
in Donegal. The subject of the 
lesson was Eagles, with respect to 
which class of birds the teacher told 
her pupil that they belonged to “ the 
greatest family in those parts.” 

Whereupon the little boy inter- 
rupted her, saying,—‘ Axin’ your 
pardon, ma’am, that’s a mistake. 
They're not half as great a family as 
the Dohertys of Ennishowen.” 





A witness at an assize case in the 
county of Tyrone, being asked by 
the barrister who was cross-exam- 
ining him, how he had seen some- 
thing to which he had testified, 
replied, that he had seen it by “ the 
blunk o’ a caunle.” 

“ Blunk o’ a caunle!” (exclaimed 
the judge,) “‘ what do you mean by 
the blunk o’ a caunle?” 

‘* | just mean what I say,” replied 
the witness; “I just mean the blunk 
o’ a caunle.”’ 

“But’’ (persisted the judge), 
“ what is the blunk o’ a caunle?” 

“Well” (said the witness, losing 
his temper altogether), ‘you're a 
nice man to be sitting up there, 
and na to ken what I mean by the 
blunk o’ a caunle. It’s ashame for 
you na to ken that.” It is to be hoped 
that some one better acquainted 
than the judge evidently was with 
the patois of the Scoto-Irish, told 
his lordship (what we may now tell 
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our readers), that “the blunk o’ a 
caunle” meant the blink of a 
candle. 


The crier in one of the assize 
courts in the North of Ireland, who 
was also the personal attendant on 
one of the judges, prided himself 
greatly on the correctness of his 
grammar, and was very much an- 
noyed whenever any person in his 
hearing committed a grammatical 
blunder. A leading barrister, who 
practised in his master’s court, was 
not so particular as to his “ parts of 
speech.” This barrister, when on 
circuit, calling one day at the lodg- 
ings of the judges, to pay his re- 
spects to their lordships, asked the 
grammatical crier, who opened the 
door to him,—‘ Is the judges at 
home?” “No, sir” (sternly replied 
the outraged grammarian), “ but one 
of them arE”—drawling out the 
last word with marked emphasis, 
in intended correction of the bar- 
rister’s blunder. 


——__. 


A countrywoman was once asked, 
by a traveller on a public convey- 
ance, some questions about a gen- 
tleman who lived in the neigh. 
bourhood that they were passing 
through. “Oh, sir” (she replied), 
“he has never done any good since 
he got a bank-rope.” The poor 
woman meant, since he became a 
bankrupt. But there was some pro- 
priety in the other expression, for it 
was really a Bank which had pulled 
up the gentleman, and caused his 
suspension. 
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HISTORY OF THE CONNAUGHT CIRCUIT. 


By Ouiver J. Borxr, Esq., Barnister-at-Law. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue writer of the following pages, 
having already contributed to the 
Dvusiin University MaGazine 
“The Lives of the Lord Chancel- 
lors of Ireland” and the “ History 
of the Priory of All Hallows, and 
of the University of Dublin,” could 
not, he conceives, better employ the 
long vacation of the present year 
than in writing the history of ‘that 
cireuit to which he belongs, and to 
which he owes so many happy memo- 
ries. Amid the noise and din of 
the Assizes, the questions have not 
unfrequently occurred to him, when 
were these Assizes first established, 
who established them, and what 
were the causes that led to their 
establishment ?—were there from 
the beginning trials of interest on 
this circuit ? and, if s0, were they 
between the Crown and the sub- 
ject, or only between subject and 
subject, or between subject and 
foreigner P— 

Was that interest of a religious, 
a political, or a romantic nature ? 
Who were the Judges that sat in 
judgment in those trials? and who 
the lawyers that were engaged on 
either side? Did those lawyers 
forget their clients’ interest when 
the influences of power were arrayed 
against them, or did they, by means 
of their learning in the law, protect 
the oppressed from the oppression 


of the oppressor? Can it be that 
they who raised their voices against 
tyranny are forgotten, and. that 
men like Geofirey Browne, Patrick 
Darcey, and Toby Butler, are as 
though they never had existence ? 
Are the Crown lawyers, Sir James 
Donelan and William Hilton, after 
the lapse of two hundred and forty 
years, worthy of being remembered 
still? When had the Connaught 
Bar Society a place for the first 
time on the Connaught circuit, and 
who were the great men whose 
names are inscribed on its roll? 
These, and other questions of in- 
terest connected with the circuit, 
have been the subject of much 
careful research on the part of the 
writer amongst the records of our 
country, and are now presented to 
the readers of the Dustin Unt- 
versity MaGaztne in the follow- 
ing pages. 

The Province of Connaught, 
which comprehended in early times 
all that tract of country now known as 
the counties of Galway, Mayo, Sligo, 
Leitrim, Longford, and Cavan,* 
was, soon after the English inva- 
sion, divided into two counties—the 
county of Connaught and the county 
of Roscommon. Both these coun- 
ties formed the Lordship of Con- 
naught, and were granted in 1179 
to William Fitz-Adlem De Burgh, 
and his heirs. During five genera- 
tions the De Burghs ruled the pro- 





* The territory comprised in the present county of Clare formed a part of the kingdom 
of Connaught in the time of Queen Mab, that is, about the Christian era, and so continued 


until the year 1023, when it was conquered by the King of Munster. 


It was restored to 


Connaught in the division of shire land in 1569. 
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vince in the name of the King, 
until the year 1333, when the fifth 
Lord of Connaught, who was also 
third Earl of Ulster, was murdered 
by some of his own relations. His 
widow thereupon, taking with her 
their only child Elizabeth, fled to 
England, and this child was after- 
wards married to Lionel Duke of 
Clarence, third son of Edward III., 
to whom through her the title of 
the Lordship * passed. Not so, 
however, the possessions that were 
attached to the title, for the junior 
branches of the De Burghs at once 
seized on the whole territory, re- 
jecting as their feudal lord the in- 
fant girl, upon whom the English 
law cast the descent. They re- 
nounced that law and embraced the 
tanistry laws, under which they, 
and not the daughter of the mur- 
dered Earl, would be the inheritors ; 
and with these laws they adopted 
the manners and customs and the 
language of the Irish people. 

The De Burghs of the West, 
thenceforth called Burke — for 
Burke is the Celtic translation of 
the Norman name—were at this 
time divided into two great families, 
those of Galway and those of 
Mayo; and the chiefs of these 
families assumed from the com- 
mon ancestor of both the title of 
Mac William,a son of William, while 
they were distinguished by the 
addition of Oughter and Lighter, 
the upper and lower respectively. 
They were Hibernicis ipsis Hiber- 
niores ! : 

And so things remained until 
the reign of Henry VIII. How 
the laws were made and executed 
during that long period, it is diffi- 
cult now to state. In the tribal 
city of Galway, some—not many— 
eases are recorded; but there is 
amongst them one of surpassing 
interest, which bolds up to the 


* Vide the Statute 10th Henry VII. 
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praise of all, and to the admiration 
of some, a magistrate, who, like 
another Brutus, quenched the feel- 
ings of a father that he might fulfil 
the duties of a chieftain and a 
judge. 

It was in the year 1493 that an 
opulent merchant, named James 
Lynch Fitz-Stephen, was elected 
Mayor of Galway. He had made 
a voyage to Spain in the preceding 
year, and had been hospitably en- 
tertained in Cadiz, in the house of 
a rich merchant of the name of 
Gomez, whose son accompanied 
him as his guest on his return to 
Galway. Young Gomez, who was 
considered one of tle handsomest 
youths of his time, was the idol of 
his people, and was respected by 
all ranks for his abilities. Walter 
Lynch was son of the chief magis- 
trate of the town. He, too, was 
young and handsome, and was the 
idol of the people of Galway. He 
had formed an attachment for a 
beautiful girl in his own rank. It 
so chanced that, late on an autumnal 
evening, as he was passing by her 
residence, he saw the young Span- 
iard leave the house, to which in- 
deed he had been invited by her 
father, who spoke the language of 
Spain with fluency, and who courted 
the society of all who could con- 
verse with him in that tongue. 
Maddened with jealousy, young 
Lynch pursued his imagined rival, 
who, being alarmed by a voice which 
he did not recognize, fled till he was 
overtaken in a narrow lane that led 
to the water’s edge. There young 
Lynch plunged a poniard into his 
heart, and cast bim bleeding into 
the sea. In the night the tide 
threw back on the beach the body, 
which was soon recognized. Horror- 
stricken at what he had done, the 
murderer confessed his crime, and 
was immediately arrested and im- 
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oo by his father, who, as the 
aw then stood in Galway, had the 
power of life and death—a power 
which he had, a little before, used in 
the case of another with rigid se- 
verity. Having heard the case, he 
condemned his son to death. Early 
on the morning of the day on which 
the young man was to die, the 
father descended into his dungeon, 
holding a lamp and accompanied by 
a priest (from whom the account 
was received), and, locking the grate, 
kept fast the keys in his hand. His 
son drew near, and asked had he 
anything to hope. The father, 
weeping, answered, “ No, my son! 
your lite is forfeited to the laws, 
and at sunrise you must die. I 
have prayed for your prosperity, 
but that is at an end—with this 
world you have done for ever. Were 
any other but your wretched father 
your judge, I might have dropped a 
tear over my child’s misfortune, and 
solicited for his life, even though 
stained with murder ; but you must 
die—these are the last drops which 
must quench the sparks of nature ; 
and, if you dare hope, implore that 
Heaven may not shut the gates of 
mercy on the destroyer of his fellow- 
creature. Iam now come to join 
with this good man in petitioning 
God to give you such composure 
as will enable you to meet your 
punishment with becoming resigna- 
tion.” The priest then adminis- 
tered the sacraments of the church, 
The young man joined fervently in 
prayer, and sighed heavily from 
time to time, but spoke of life and 
its concerns no more. At day- 
break the father motioned to an 
attendant to remove the fetters; 
they ascended a flight of steps, and 
assed on to gain the street which 
ed to the usual place of execution. 
But prodigious crowds had gathered 
there, loud in cries for mercy, and 
in threats of vengeance if mercy 
were not accorded. It was impos- 


sible to proceed. The judge stood 
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alone, as he represented the majesty 
of the law. The very soldiery were 
not to be depended on. Even the 
executioner refused to perform his 
work. The hearts of men were 
stirred within them, for it was the 
lips of the father that had spoken 
the words of doom! And so, within 
the threshold of the house, he stood 
with his son alone! And he took 
him up a winding stair that led to 
an arched window, which looked 
out upon the street, and on the 
crowds below. The rope which was 
about the young man’s neck he fas- 
tened to an iron bar projecting from 
the wall. “And now, my son,” said 
he, “ you have little time to live. 
Let the care of your soul employ 
these few moments. Take the last 
embrace of your unhappy father!” 
He embraced him, and launched him 
into eternity ! 

The house in which this tragedy 
took place still stood within the 
memory of living men in Lombard- 
street, which is even yet known by 
the name of “ The Dead Man’s 
Lane.” Close by the window a 
monument was fixed in the wall—a 
mural slab of black marble, on 
which are sculptured a skull and 
crossbones, with the legend, “ Rr- 
MEMBER DeatnHeE — VANITIE OF 
VANITIES AND ALL Is BUT VANI- 
TIE.”” A few years ago this house 
was removed to allow the widening 
of the street, but the slab, placed 
in a wall immediately to the rear, 
still commemorates the deed. Opin- 
ions may be divided as to the act 
of the father, but few will question 
the integrity of the judge. It is 
but seldom that duty demands, or 
nature permits, so fearful a sacrifice. 
But whenever Nature does thus 
yield to Duty, History loves to com- 
memorate, and Poetry to celebrate 
the deed. So has it been with 


‘Abraham, and Jephthe, and the 
elder Brutus ; so with the father of 
Iphigenia; so is it with James 
Lynch Fitz-Stephen—his name still 
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lives on in the traditions of a justice- 
loving people! 

The introduction of English law 
into the Province of Connaught is 
due to Henry VIII., who took upon 
himself the title of King of Ire- 
land. He suppressed the monas- 
teries wherever his power extended, 
and their properties he usually 
granted to the great lords of the 
country. The chief of these in 
Galway was Ulick Burke Mac Wil- 
liam Oughter, whom, in 1543, he 
created Earl of Clanricarde. The 
royal reformer did not long survive 
these acts of spoliation, but his suc- 
cessor, Edward VI., following in the 
footsteps of his father, was also in- 
tent on establishing the English 
laws within the province. He ac- 
cordingly commissioned his Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, SirThomas Cusack, 
to make a tour in the western coun- 
ties, and report his observations 
when made. .That report, which 
afterwards appeared in the shape of 
“a boke directed to the Duke of 
Northumberland in 1552,” is a 
“boke” replete with information 
on the state of the Province of 
Connaught in the reign of Edward 
VI. Of the country between Tho- 
mond and Galway, the Chancellor 
writes that “it was governed by 
MacWilliam, Earl of Clanricarde, 
that there was only two ploughs at 
work there until lately, and now 
that there are forty ploughs, that 
ploughing increaseth daily, thanks 
be to God, and the people be now 
so quiet that they leave their 
ploughs, irons, and cattle in the 
fields without fear of stealing, and 
experience sheweth that there can 
be nothing sv good to be used with 
such savage people as good order to 
be observed and kept amongst them, 
for execution of the law is more 
feared when it is done in order than 
any other punishment.” He next 
speaks of Mayo. ‘“ MacWilliam 
Burke,” ancestor of the Viscount 
Mayo, “is next to the Earl of Clan- 
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ricarde in supporting the King’s 
Majesty in every place in Con- 
naught.” He then suggests that a 
presidencycourt—a suggestion after- 
wards carried out by Queen Eliza- 
beth—be established in Connaught; 
“and if a president, and also a cap- 
tain, with a competent number of 
men continuing at Athenry, be 
established, these two will be able 
to rule all Connaught, which is a 
fifth part of Ireland.” The other 
chieftains of the province he states 
are :— 


“The O’Connors Sligo, O’Connor 
Doyne, O'Connor Roe, and MacDer- 
mot, but men of no great power. The 
country of Sligo belongeth to the 
king, and the town of Sligo is the best 
haven town in all the country, and the 
same O’Connors and certain their 
predecessors keep the same by usurpa- 
tion, and the one of themselves always 
warreth against the other. O’Connor 
Doyne and O’Connor Roe did strive 
about Roscommon, a fair manor of the 
King’s Majesty—yea, one of the fairest 
in all Ireland—lying in the plains of 
Connaught, and in their contention 
the Earl of Clanricarde got the castle 
of Roscommon off their hands, and 
kept ward in the same by a policy. 
And now of late upon my repair to 
Athlone for certain conclusions there, 
the same Earl resorted to me, and con- 
descended to deliver the same castle to 
my Lord Deputy, to be kept to the 
King’s use, and not to be considered 
otherwise, so that between the Castle 
of Roscommon and Athlone, being 
but twelve miles asunder, all their 
countries would be made obedient. 
O’Rourke’s country (now county Lei- 
trim), is but fourteen miles from Ros- 
common; ©’Donnell’s country is not 
passing nine miles from it, and Sligo 
is but fourteen miles from him, so, 
thanks be to God, all those countries 
be now quiet, but when of themselves 
maketh warre upon the other, and so 
between Athlone, Roscommon, and the 
Earl of Clanricarde, all the rest, of 
course, may be obtained with small 
charges. 

“Near Athlone is O’Kelly’s 
country — O’Kelly is a captain of 
great power of horsemen, Gallow- 
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— and Kerne,* and no men in 
reland of wilder nature than they 
are; and many times, in times of warre, 
they have done much of harm to the 
English pale. And now lately m 
Lord Deputy being at Athlone, 
attended upon his Lordship, at which 
time O’Kelly, by perswasion, was con- 
tent to hear and yield to the house of 
Athlone, as other English in the pale 
did. Nevertheless, soon after he re- 
fused to accomplish the same. And 
my Lord Deputy on his repair to Lein- 
ster, havipg left the oversight of these 
Connaught and divers other Irishmen 
with me, in the last week of Lent I 
went to O’Kelly’s countries and assem- 
bled all the gentlemen of the country 
before me: and then perceiving as 
well their untruth, and slender keep- 
ing of promise, and also how gentle- 
ness could not prevail, I took his 
(O’Kelly’s) son, and puta handlock on 
him, to have him brought with me to 
Dublin, and appointed a band of men 
to seize in his country such kyne and 
victuals, as he promised to my Lord 
Deputy for the victualling of Athlone; 
and then he, perceiving the same, im- 
mediately sent his servants to the 
country to levy and take up a hundred 
beeves, and other victuals, for the fur- 
niture of Athlone. And after he had, 
came into the house of Athlone, and 
made merry there during our abode, 
and desired the captain to use his 
country as he would the English 
shires; so that it is not unlikely that 
O’Kelly and his country will hence- 
forth use honest obedience, assuring 
your Grace that he durst not come 
within the same castle, since it was 
newly builded, til he came to my Lord 
Deputy, when his Lordship was there 
last. The same O’Kelly condescended 
to find a 100 of the King’s Majesty’s 
Gallowglas for a quarter at my said 
Lord Deputy’s being there, and also 
at my being there he was contented 
that they should be cessed in his 
country accordingly, which is a great 
charge, paying to each Gallowglas 
four-pence elles each day. 
“O’Connor Roe aforesaid upon 


eight days before my arrival there, was 
ne by MacDermot of 4000 
yne and 500 stud mares, and per- 
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ceiving the obedience of O'Kelly and 
the orders which was taken between 
him and others, he (O'Connor Roe) 
came to me to complain to Athlone; 
whereupon I concluded with the Earl 
of Clanricarde, and divers other cap- 
tains and gentlemen who were then 
with me, that unless he would make 
restitution upon my letters, they should 
meet together the Sunday after May 
day with 300 horsemen, 400 Gallow- 
glas, and 800 Kerne, with seven days’ 
victuals, to punish the same MacDer- 
mot, and to see the poor men restored, 
whereupon all they condescended ; and 
after the same conclusion I determined 
with them that they should in no wise 
get forward, till they should hear from 
my Lord Deputy, and have his con- 
sent; soas it is good obedience that 
gentlemen in such countries would be 
willing to punish such offences upon a 
sudden, without putting his Majesty 
to charge, whereby it appeareth that 
if there be a president amongst them 
to see them kept in good order, their 
country would be brought to good 
quiet.” : 

Queen Mary, following in the 
footsteps of her father and brother, 
warmly espoused the idea of estab- 
lishing, on a firm basis, English laws 
in Irish districts. She had already 
erected the great central countries 
of Leinster into the King’s County 
and Queen’s County; she had in- 
creased the pay of the judges, and 
had resolved on introducing their 
circuits within “the wild terri- 
tories.” Accordingly, on the 18th 
of April, 1556, the following in- 
structions were given by her to the 
Lord Deputy the Earl of Sussex :— 
“The Deputy is to have regard to 
the execution of justice, and that 
the laws already made, and those 
at the next Parliament to be made, 
be executed, the lack whereof has 
caused many complaints and many 
mischiefs, besides the loss of our 
possessions, regalities, rights, duties, 
and obeisance there. And foras- 
much as, for lack of ministration of 
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justice there, malefactors of late 
years have more and more increased, 
while the fees of the ministers of 
the law have doubled for the pur- 
pose of enabling them to ride abroad 
into the wild countries, to minister 
justice.” Her Majesty pressed on 
the Lord Deputy the necessity of 
sending circuiting judges, with com- 
missions of oyer aud terminer. “ We 
will, therefore, that our said Deputy 
and Council shall most diligently 
give order that there be addressed 
to some of our judges, barons, 
learned counsel, and other discreet 
and wise men, commissions of oyer 
and terminer, the riding charges of 
the commissioners to be borne by 
the countries where they sit to ad- 
minister justice.* 

Adopting in this respect the 
policy of the last three reigns, Queen 
Elizabeth, on the 4th of July, a.p. 
1562, wrote to the Earl of Sussex, 
recommending him to take steps for 
the establishment of a provincial 
court for the Province of Con- 
naught, as well as for Ulster and 
Munster. “ We wish that three 
places of councils, and councillors 
for the same, be devised and estab- 
lished for the remote parts; for 
example, one at Athlone, for Con- 
naught ; one at Limerick, for Mun- 
ster; and one at Armagh, or Newry, 
for Ulster; for the establishing 
whereof we think for the present 
that it should be meet to ordain, 
that at every of the places there 
should be a president, with a justice 
and certain councillors with him; 
and for honour and authority, to 
join also with them in commission, 
the Earls, Bishops, and the principal 
nobility of that part of the realm ; 
and the same president, justice, and 
council, to keep ordinary sessions at 
certain convenient and limited times 
and places, wherein the controver- 
sics of the countries might be heard 


* Carew MSS., 253-4. 
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and determined, according to order 
of common law, or in form of 
chancery, according to equity, and 
to use therein, at the beginning, 
such lenity, discretion, and order, 
that the people may find comfort, 
and taste of the fruits of peace and 
good order, and afterwards to in- 
duce them to live and be answer- 
able to the common laws, as other 
of the five English shires be.”’+ 

In reply to this royal missive, the 
Earl replied, that he had travelled 
as Lord-Lieutenant, or Deputy, to 
Queen Mary, for several years, and 
that it was his conviction that there 
should be three provincial courts 
established ; that Clare should not 
be within the jurisdiction of the 
presidents of either Munster or Con- 
naught, but that the Earl of Tho- 
mond, Chief of Clare, should be as 
a person Jying between both presi- 
dencies, and should be a member of 
both councils, ready to assist either, 
as occasion might require. 


“As for O’Ryal’s country,” now 
county Cavan, he said, “it is taken to 
be within Connaught; but, because it 
lieth fitter for another government, and 
bordereth on the English pale, I leave 
it out of the Government of Con- 
naught. In Connaught there are these 
countries which may pay bonowght 
(tax) to the Queen yearly. The Earl 
of Clanricarde’s country—(no sum 
mentioned), McWilliam Burke, £360; 
O’Connor Sligo, £360; O’Connor 
Donne, £360; O’Connor Roe, £220; 
McDermot, £360; O'Kelly, £360; 
O’Madden, £220; O’Flarty, £220; 
the Annaly (now county Longford), 
£360; O’Mayle, £220; O’Rureke, 
£360. Divers small countries under 
the obedience of their Lords—sum 
total, £3,400. 

“To levy these and all other duties 
and rents, and to minister justice in 
these countries, it will be fit to have 
a President of England birth, who 
may reside at Galway and Athlone. 
With him are to be found the Arch- 


+ 1b. 329. t Ib. 406, 
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bishop of Tuam, the Earls of Clanri- 
carde and Thomond, the Bishops of 
Clonfert and Killaloe, Lord Birming- 
ham, McWilliam Burke, a justice, the 
Mayor of Galway, and the portreve 
of Athenry. 

“As McWilliam Burke is of the 
English nation, he is the first to be in- 
duced to give up Irish tenures, &c., 
and to receive state of honour. 

* All causes to be heard and decided 
before the President and Council.” 


The Earl next suggests, that the 
Brehons, in Irish cases, should prac- 
tise at the Bar, and that they have 
their fees allowed to them. 

A.D. 1659.—The suggestion as to 
the formation of the Presidency 
Court of Connaught, though de- 
Jayed for seven years, owing to the 
troubled state of the country, was 
at length adopted. Athlone was 
selected as the fittest place for the 
President (who was also Governor 
of Connaught) to reside in, and Sir 
Edward Fitton was appointed first 
Lord President. Raafe Rookely 
was Chief Justice, Robert Dillon 
Second Justice, and Jobn Crofton 
was Clerk of the Council. The fol- 
lowing is from the Patent Rolls:— 
“Clause in the Queen’s letter, 
directing Raafe Rookely to have 
one mouth’s entertainment, to com- 
mence from his arrival in Ireland, 
and allowance for his residence, to 
practise at the law.” Then follows 
the concordatum of the Lord Deputy 
and Council, stating, “that the 
Queen bad sent over Sir Edward 
Fitton, as Lord President of the 
Province of Connaught, and Raafe 
Rookely to be Chief Justice of the 
said province, and containing in- 
structions to the Lord Deputy to 
select a suitable man of the country, 
learned in the laws, and with a 
knowledge of the Irish tongue, to 
act as assistant to said Chief Jus- 
tice, and a suitable person to be 


Clerk of the Council, to which offices 
they, the Deputy and Council, had 
appointed Robert Dillon to be as- 
sistant, or second Justice, and John 
Crofton, Clerk of the Council, and 
fixing the salary of the Lord Presi- 
dent at £133 6s. 8d. a year (equi- 
valent to £2,500 of our money); 
that of the Chief Justice at £100 
(equivalent to £1,127) ; that of the 
second Justice at 100 marks (equi- 
valent to £559); while the Clerk 
of the Council was to have £12. 
Gerald Comerford was the first At- 
torney-General,”’* 

The better, therefore, to enforce 
the orders of this high court, it was 
resolved that the province should 
be divided into seven counties, or 
shires, and that each county should 
be provided with a sheriff, or officer 
of the shire. This division (which 
had been surveyed in the time of 
the government of the Earl of 
Sussex, which terminated in 1564), 
was now carried into effect by his 
successor, the Lord Deputy, Sir 
Richard Sidney. In that division 
were included both Cavan and 
Longford; but these two counties 
were almost immediately afterwards 
detached from the province. In 
addition to the sittings of the court 
at Athlone, sessions were also held 
in the several counties by the Judges 
of the provincial court, and not un- 
frequently a member of the superior 
courts in Dublin was appointed to 
discharge this office. The duties of 
the Lord President himself were 
rather of a military than of a judi- 
cial nature. At times he arrayed 
his forces in alliance with the Earl 
of Clanricarde, at other times he 
trampled down the smouldering 
embers of insurrection, sparing 
neither men, women, nor children, 
in the outpouring of the vials of 
his wrath. 

But the vigour of Sir Edward 
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Fitton goaded the people into re- 
sistance, even the old and hitherto 
faithful friend of the English rule, 
the Earl of Thomond, was forced to 
resist his authority. Fitton ap- 
pointed a court to meet in the year 
1570, for South Connaught, in the 
Franciscan Abbey of Eunis, but 
the Earl refused to attend, and the 
President was obliged to fly, com- 
mitting himself to the safe keeping 
of the Sheriff of Thomond, who 
conducted him with all speed to 
Galway. 

Two years subsequently (March, 
A.D. 1572), he held a court in Gal- 
way for his entire jurisdiction from 
Sligo to Limerick. He caused the 
Earl of Clanricarde to be arrested 
and brought a prisoner to Dublin, 
when he committed him to the 
charge of the Lord Deputy, while 
he returned himself to Athlone. 
But the Earl bad now full oppor- 
tunity of laying before the Deputy 
the harshness of the President, who 
was soon after in consequence re- 
moved from office. But so odious 
had he made the name of President, 
that Sir Nicholas Malby, on being 
appointed to succeed him in the 
year 1576, was invested instead 
with the title of “ Colonel of Con- 
naught.’ Clare was then detached 
from his jurisdiction, and was united 
to Munster. Malby spent but little 
time in his own province, for his 
military genius was such that the 
Government were compelled to call 
on him to aid the President of 
Munster in crushing the revolt in 
that province of the Earl of Des- 
mond. To his court in Athlone 
were given the services of an 
eminent lawyer, Thomas Dillon, 
who, in the following year, was 
made second Justice of the Queen’s 
Bench in Dublin, and Judge itine- 
rant of the Province of Connaught. 


* Lodge's Peerage, vol. i., p. 149. 


This gentleman purchased a large 
estate and settled at Clonbrack, in 
the county of Galway.* In L579, 
Clare was again united to Con- 
naught.t After a series of dismal 
campaigns, in which glory was not 
to be won, Malby returned to Ath- 
lone, where he died, having filled 
the office of President for eight 
years. 

Queen Elizabeth now suggested 
that the uncertain taxes paid by the 
landlords of Connaught should be 
compounded for a certain fixed tax, 
and with this view she addressed 
her royal letter to the Lord Deputy, 
Sir John Perrott, and she, at the 
same time, desired that a Con- 
naught circuit for the Judges should 
be formed ; that the assizes for the 
county of Sligo should be held in 
the town of Sligo; that Roscommon 
should be the assizes town for the 
county of Roscommon ; Burrishoole, 
for the county of Mayo, and Ballin- 
asloe for the county of Galway ;f but 
she made no suggestion as to either 
Leitrim or Clare. Accordingly (4.D. 
1584) Sir Richard Bingham, ancestor 
of the Earl of Lucan, having been 
appointed President of the Presi- 
dency Court, and Governor of the 
Province, immediately applied bim- 
self to carry out the Queen’s in- 
structions as to the composition of 
Connaught. For this purpose he 
held a Sessions Court at the town 
of Donemoney, in the county of 
Mayo, when it was agreed that in- 
dentures should be executed be- 
tween her Majesty of the one part, 
and each of the Lords and Chief- 
tains of the province of the other, 
whereby such Lords and Chieftains 
agreed to pay thenceforward a re- 
gular composition tax of ten shil- 
lings on every quarter of land of 
about 120 acres, in lieu of the former 
irregular assessments; while the 
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Crown through the Lord Deputy, 
Sir John Perrot, thereupon granted 
them their estates in fee simple, to 
descend according to the English 
law of descent. This deed has ever 
since been known as “The Com- 
position of Connaught.” This grant 
of the fee, which gave the landlords, 
as it was then supposed, an inde- 
feasible title, was afterwards in the 
reign of James I. questioned, on 
the ground that the Lord Deputy 
had not been empowered by the 
Queen’s letter to grant any estate 
whatever, but that the arrangement 
was merely intended to be a com- 
osition of taxes. Bingham held, 
in January of this year, a Sessions 
Court in Galway, at which Gerald 
Comerford, the Attorney-General 
for the province, prosecuted, and by 
sentence of which seventy persons, 
men and women (many of them 
persons of distinction), were exe- 
cuted. Sessions were again held in 
the following December, and a large 
number were again handed over to 
the executioner; amongst whom 
were the MacShehys of Munster, 
who had fought in the Geraldine 
war. But this was cruelty, not 
justice. Repeated complaints were 
accordingly made to the Queen by 
the Lord Deputy, Sir Jobn Perrot, 
of the intolerable oppression of Sir 
Richard Bingham; and at length 
the accusations made against him 
(1596) became so frequent, that 
some impression was made on the 
Queen and her Council. Sir Richard 
left Athlone, without permission, 
to answer the charges preferred 
against him, and on presenting him- 
self at Court was committed to 
prison, and dismissed from office. 
Sir Conyers Clifford, a just and 
humane man, succeeded him in 1597. 
Immediately on his appointment he 
was called into the field, and ap- 
pointed his kinsman, James Darcy 
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(ancestor of the Darcys of Kiltulla 
and of New Forrest, in the county 
Galway), his deputy at Athlone. 
The Earl of Essex was then Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and under 
his sway the English were suffering 
disastrous defeats from the Irish, 
who detested the English Church 
and rule from north to south of 
the country. Marshal Bagnal, the 
most illustrious of the generals of 
Queen Elizabeth, had fallen at the 
battle of the Yellow Ford, on the 
14th of August, 1598; and on 
the 15th of August, 1599, Sir 
Conyers Clifford, advancing at the 
head of a well-appointed army, 
through the Curhew Mountains, 
had reached the famous pass of 
Ballaghboy, when he was attacked 
by Brian Oge O’Rorke, Prince of 
Breffuey, with such impetuosity 
that the English troops gave way 
and fled. Clifford refused to join 
the flying throng, and, breaking from 
those who would have foreed him 
from the field, was killed, according 
to the Four Masters, by a musket 
ball; but others say that he was 
pierced through the body with a 
spear. When the battle was over, 
his corpse was recognized by 
O’Rorke, who had him honourably 
interred in the Monastery of Lough 
Key. His death excited a feeling 
of deep regret amongst the Irish, 
who esteemed him for his exalted 
principles of honour and humanity. 

A.D. 1599.—Sir Henry Duckraw 
succeeded to the office of President.* 

A.D. 1601.— Walter Scurlock was 
appointed Attorney-General of the 
Province of Connaught. 

A.D. 1602.—On the petition of 
the Earl of Thomond, the county of 
Clare was detached from the juris- 
diction of the Presidency Court of 
Connaught, and was united to 
Munster. 

A.D. 1603.—Patent continuing 
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Dillon in his office of Chief Justice 
of Connaught (the former patent 
having expired on the death of 
the Queen), “in consideration of 
his many services in his employ- 
ment for many years to Queen 
Elizabeth, when Sir Richard Bing- 
ham and Sir Conyers Clifford were 
principal commissioners.” 

In the following year, 1604, Tur 
Connavuaut Crircurr was estab- 
lished by Sir Arthur Chichester, 
Lord Deputy. The circuit towns 
were Galway and Loughrea alter- 
nately for the county of Galway, 
and Roscommon, Sligo, and Lei- 
trim, for the counties of the 
same names respectively ; but 
for the county of Mayo, although 
the jail was at Cong, and though 
the assizes were to be held twice 
a year, “there were no certain 
towns as yet fixed upon for holding 
the same.” The Connaught circuit 
is the youngest of the Irish cir- 
cuits. Sir John Davies, Attorney- 
General for Ireland to James L., 
referring, in his “ Historical Re- 
lations,” to his experience on these 
circuits, says: “There is no nation 
of people under the sun that doth 
love equal and indifferent justice 
better than the Irish people, or 
will rest better satisfied with the 
execution thereof, although it be 
against themselves, so that they 
may have the protection and bene- 
fits of the law when upon just cause 
they desire it.” Such is the testi- 
mony of the Attorney-General to 
the Irish love of justice; but it was 
the policy of England at that time 
to poison justice at its fountain, 
and prevent Catholic lawyers from 
pleading in courts of justice for a 
Catholic people. James I. required 
by proclamation all Catholic bar- 
risters to take the Oath of Supre- 
macy. Many ceased in consequence 
to practise, and Sir John Everard, 
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one of the Judges of the King’s 
Bench, resigned his seat on the 
bench rather than take an oath that 
was insulting to his conscience. 

Richard Earl of Clanricarde was 
appointed, in this year (1604), Pre- 
sident of the Presidency Court of 
Connaught. Previous to this time, 
none of the titled aristocracy had 
been raised to that important post. 
“ We think,” writes James I. to 
the Lord Deputy, “ that it would be 
more for our service that the pro- 
vince of Connaught have a Gover- 
nor with a certain title, as our pro- 
vince of Munster hath.” 

A.D. 1606.—Thomas Dillon, Chief 
Justice of Connaught, died, and 
was succeeded in that oflice by Henry 
Dillon, Attorney-General for the 
province of Ulster.* 

A.D. 1607.—In this year Henry 
Dillon resigned, and was succeeded 
by Geoffry Osbaldistone, a Bencher 
of Gray’s Inn, and Justice of the 
Irish Court of King’s Bench. It 
is evident that the office of Chief 
Justice of Connaught was then 
held in high estimation, since we 
find this gentleman exchanging for 
it his seat in the highest court of 
Common Law.t 

A.D. 1610.—The town of Galway, 
with the exception of St. Francis’s 
Abbey, where the County Court 
House now stands, was erected into 
a separate county, known as the 
couuty of the town of Galway. 

A.D. 1615.—The Earl of Clanri- 
earde caused Sir Oliver St. John 
and Sir Thomas Rotheram to be ap- 
pointed commissioners for hearing 
causes in his court at Athlone. 

A.D. 1616.—The duties of Gover- 
nor of the entire province were too 
much for the Earl, and “ he accord- 
ingly did endeavour to perswade the 
King to take the county of Gal- 
way, and the county of the town of 
Galway, out of y° jurisdiction of the 
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Provincial Court of Connaught, and 
to have himself appointed President 
thereto. With this design did he 
present a petition to the Crown, that 
the county of Galway might be 
erected iuto a separate jurisdiction, 
quite independent of the rest of 
the province.” He was accord- 
ingly appointed Governor of the 
county, and county of the town of 
Galway by privy seal, dated Greeu- 
wich, 2nd June, 1616 (patent, dated 
Dublin, July 12, 1616), during 
pleasure, “he to be principal in 
the Commissions of Oyer and 
Terminer, with the Justices of 
Assize in their circuits, with a power 
to appoint a Deputy, and pursuant 
to said privy seal. An annuity, pen- 
sion, stipend, or fee of ten shillings 
a day for life out of the revenues of 
the said county and town,” was 
granted to his lordship by “ patent, 
dated 29th June, 1616, with remain- 
der of such fee to his son and heir, 
Ulick Burke,* Baron of Dunkellin, 
for life, after his father’s death.” 
The Earl then resigned the presi- 
dency of the province, which was 
conferred on Viscount Wilmot. 
A.D. 1632.—As yet the assizes for 
the county of Mayo had not been 
held at any fixed place, although the 
county jail was at Cong, and the 
greatest inconvenience was conse- 
quently felt, as it became necessary 
to convey the prisoners long dis- 
tances from the court to the prison. 
Lord Mayo brought this matter 
under the notice of the Crown imme- 
diately on his taking his seat in the 
House of Lords. His lordship in 
his petition stated, “ that there was 
no certain place within the county 
of Mayo for the holding of the 
assizes, sessions, aud other public 
meetings of the ministers of justice 
about the affairs of that county, and 
that the jail being kept in Cong, in 


* Pat. Rol., 14 Jac. I. 2 p. d. n. 8-9. 
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the most remote part of the countr, 
the inhabitants did not only suffer 
in their estates by the journeying 
of disorderly prisoners with their 
guards throughout the country to 
the place where the Judges met, but 
justice was also many times pre- 
vented by the ordinary escape of 
notorious malefactors.”+ He then 
suggested “ that the town of 
Bellearra, now a village, near his 
residence of Castle Bourke, and on 
the road from Castlebar to Ballinrobe, 
was the fittest and most central 
“ for holding the assizes. The 
<ing, on the 10th of July, 1632, 
caused the affair to be submitted to 
the Lord Deputy, directing him at 
the same time to consult the Judges 
concerning the subject-matter of his 
lordship’s petition ; and they having 
made a favourable report, his Ma- 
jesty was pleased to cause letters 
patent to issue authorizing the hold- 
ing of the assizes at Bellcarra for the 
next thirty-one years. After the ex- 
piration of this period, they were for 
half a century held at Ballinrobe 
and Bellcarra alternately. Crimi- 
nals condemned to death in the 
latter place were executed from a 
tree, on the lands of the neighbour- 
ing Abbey of Ballintober, and 
hence a verse well knownin Mayo.t 
A.D. 1634.—Geoffry Osbaldistone 
having filled the office of Chief 
Justice of Connaught for twenty- 
seven years, resigned in this year, 
and was succeeded by Sir James 
Donelan, Fellow of Trinity College, 
and M.P. for the University of 
Dublin. The appointment of Sir 
James gave much satisfaction to the 
Irish party, as he was descended on 
his father’s side from one of the 
oldest of the Irish families, whilst 
his mother was daughter of O’Donel, 
the exiled Earl of Tyrconnell. 
His father, Nehemiah Donelan, 


‘+ Lodge's Peerage, vol. ii., p. 330—n. 
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having adopted the principles of the 
Reformation, was, though never in 
holy orders, appointed by Queen 
Elizabeth Archbishop of Tuam,* 
which See he ruled from 1595 to 
1669. The life-sized picture of this 
distinguished Judge, dressed in the 
robes of Chief Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas—scarlet gown and black 
cap—is now in the possession of his 
descendant Thomas O’Conor Done- 
lan, of Sylane, Esq., J.P., near 
Tuam, in the county of Galway. 
We now approach a time (A.D. 
1635) when the policy of confisca- 
tion and plantation adopted by 
James I. in Ulster, after the flight 
of the Earls of Tyrone and Tyrcon- 
nell, was to be enforced in Con- 
naught. To get rid of the old pro- 
prietors and todeprive them of their 
estates, and to plant adventurers 
from England and Scotland in their 
stead, such was the design of the 
arbitrary minister Wentworth, and 
of his master Charles I. ; but it was 
a work of some magnitude to eject 
those who held their lands on the 
most solemn compact that could be 
entered into between the State and 
the subject. Sir Thomas Lord 
Wentworth, afterwards Lord Straf- 
ford, was then Lord Deputy. This 
nobleman was eldest son of Sir 
William Wentworth, of Wentworth 
‘Woodhouse, in the county of York. 
He was one of the ablest, as he was 
one of the most unscrupulous, men 
of his time. Ambition was his be- 
setting sin. It was ambition that 
led him to enter Parliament for his 
native county in L614 ;—it was am- 
bition that procured for him the ap- 
pointment of Custos Rotulorum of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, in 
1615 ;—it was ambition that first led 
him to make overtures to the Court, 
and when those overtures were 
fruitless, to join the popular party;— 
it was ambition that detached him 
subsequently from that party, and 
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gave him place in the councils of 
the King. Every student of Eng- 
lish history knows the means de- 
vised by him for rendering the King 
independent of his Parliament. A 
halo rests, notwithstanding, around 
the memory of this great bad man. 
The hatred of his enemies, his trial 
before the peers, the eloquence of 
his defence, the King’s desertion of 
him, his tragic end, his courage at 
the last, all contribute to make men 
forget those crimes, for some at 
least of which he deserved to die. 
But amongst those crimes stands 
prominently forward that crime 
with which we have to do—to confis- 
cate the territories of the Western 
Chieftains, and confer them on 
Scotch and English adventurers. 
And this was to be done by injustice 
under the guise of justice—robbery 
under the sacred forms of law! By 
his advice, then, special commissions 
were directed to the Commissioners 
of Plantation ; to Roger Jones Vis- 
count Ranelagh, President of the 
Connaught Presidency Court; to 
Robert Dillon, a lawyer of great 
eminence ; to C. Wandesforde, Mas- 
ter of the Rolls ; to Gerald Lowther, 
Chief Justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas ; to Ph. Mainwaring, 
of the family of Over-Peover, in 
Cheshire ; to Adam Loftus, son of 
Lord Eiy; and to Sir George Rad- 
cliffe, under which they were em- 
powered to empanuel juries, to in- 
quire what estate, right, or title the 
King or any of his progenitors 
had, or of right ought to have had, 
in the whole territory of Con- 
naught, consisting of Leitrim, Ros- 
common, Sligo, Mayo, the county 
of Galway, and the county of the 
town of Galway. The county of 
Leitrim having surrendered without 
a trial, the first inquiry was held at 
Boyle, in the county of Roscom- 
mon. A jury was sworn to try 
“what estate, right, or title the 
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King or any of his progenitors had, 
or of right ought to have had, to 
the whole territory of Roscom- 
mon.” The Attorney-General for 
Ireland (with whom were William 
Hilton, Attorney-General for the 
Province of Connaught, and a num- 
ber of other lawyers) appeared for 
the Crown, whilst Patrick Darcy, 
his nephew, Geoffry Browne, and a 
number of other counsel appeared 
for the Roscommon proprietors. 
The case for the Crown was, that 
Henry II., on his invasion"of Con- 
naught, became entitled to the whole 
province, both by right of conquest 
as well as by those several other 
titles set forth in the Act for the 
attainder of O'Neil (11th of Eliza- 
beth), that being so entitled, he, by 
grant made in the year 1179, 
granted the same to his relative, 
William Fitz-Adlem de Burgh, 
whom he constituted Lord of Con- 
naught, who thereupon—the grant 
being also made to his heirs—be- 
came entitled to the fee in the 
entire province, and that Charles L., 
the reigning sovereign and now 
claimant, was his direct heir, and if 
his heir, that he was entitled to the 
fee of the entire province inas full 
and large a manner as his ancestor, 
the said William Fitz-Adlem, had 
been. That William Fitz-Adlem 
had one son and heir, Richard de 
Burgh, 2nd Lord of Connaught, 
to whom Heory III., on the 21st 
of December, 1226, confirmed the 
grant of Henry II. Said Richard 
was succeeded at his death, in 1263, 
by his eldest son and heir, Welter 
de Burgh, who was also Earl of 
Ulster, and 3rd Lord of Connaught 
(ancestor of the Lords of Clan- 
ricarde and Mayo) ; and he was suc- 
ceeded by his son and heir, John, 
4th Lord of Connaught, and Earl 
of Ulster; and he was succeeded in 
1326 by his son and heir, William, 
5th Lord of Connaught, and Earl of 
Ulster, who was murdered in 1333, 
aud who left an only daughter and 
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heiress, Elizabeth Burke, who inter- 
married with Lionel, Duke of 
Clarence, third son of Edward ITTI., 
and who then became, in right of 
his wife, 6th Lord of Connaught. 
Lionel left an only daughter and 
heiress, Philippa, wife of Mortimer, 
Earl of March, who, in right of his 
wife, became 7th Lord of Con- 
naught ; and he was succeeded by 
his son and heir, Roger, Earl of 
March, 8th Lord of C onnaught, who 
was succeeded by his only d: aughter 
and heiress, Anne, wife of the Duke 
of Cambridge, who in her right be- 
came 9th Lord of Connaught, who 
was succeeded by his son and heir, 
Richard Plantagenet, Duke of York, 
10th Lord of Connaught and Earl 
of Ulster, who was succeeded in 
1461 by his son and heir, Edward 
IV , King of England, 11th Lord of 
Connaught ; that from Edward IV. 
the lordship descended to Edward 
V., and from him to his sister and 
heiress, Elizabeth, wife of Henry 
VIL.; that by an Act of Parliament 
passed i in the 10th year of Henry 
VIL., the lordship of Connaught’ 
was anne xed to the Crown, and that, 
notwithstanding that all the records, 
inquisitions, &c., relating to the 
said lordship were lost, it should 
be lawful for Henry VII. to enter 
into all the said lands and lordship ; 
that upon his death the lordship 
descended to Henry VIII., upon 
whose death in 1547 it descended 
to Edward VI., upon whose death 
in 1553 it descended to Queen 
Mary, upon whose death in 1558 it 
descended to Queen Elizabeth, upon 
whose death in 1603 it descended to 
James I., and upon his death in 
1625 the lordship of Connaught 
descended to Charles I., who was, 
therefore, now seized thereof, in 
right of his Crown, and in right of 
succession and of heirship, and 
the jury were therefore asked to 
declare that he was entitled to the 
possession. 

Counsel for the Roscommon pro- 
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prietors submitted that the title to 
the county was not in the Crown ; 
that the Lords of Connaught had 
not enjoyed the possession of the 
province since 1333 to the present 
time (1635), over a space of 300 
years, and that length of time 
therefore barred their claim. But 
even assuming, though not admit- 
ting, that the title had descended 
from Edward LY. to Queen Eliza- 
beth, yet that she by her royal 
letters authorized the making of 
a deed (bipartite), which was exe- 
cuted between her Deputy, Sir 
John Perrott, and the Connaught 
proprietors in 1584; that thereby 
it was provided that their estates 
should descend according to the 
English law of descent upon paying 
a certain annual composition of ten 
shillings for every quarter of land 
(about 120 acres), aud that if there 
were nothing else they had thus ac- 
quired a valid title to their estates. 
That the Crown lawyers in the 
last reign, notwithstanding having 
thrown doubts on the validity of 
these titles, suggested that all the 
Connaught proprietors should sur- 
render their estates to the Crown 
and obtain new patents, and inde- 
feasible titles; that in L617 inqui- 
sitions were, under the royal letter 
of James I., taken of all the estates 
in the province; and that in 1619 
patents were made to the great 
lords of the country, who, to 
save the expense of innumerable 
patents, had, under deeds of trust,* 
become trustees for the smaller 
proprietors, to whom they re- 
granted, by deed, what had been 
patented to them in great part in 
trust by the Crown; that the fees 
of enrolling these patents anounted 
to £3,000; that that sum had 
actually been paid for their enrol- 
ment by the proprietors to the 
officers of the Court of Chancery, 
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and that if those officers either 
negligently or wilfully had omitted 
to enrol them, the proprietors were 
not the parties to suffer; that the 
present King had been paid a por- 
tion of a subsidy of £120,000 by 
the Irish Catholics for the purpose, 
amongst others, of limiting the title 
of the Crown to sixty years; and 
that the inhabitants of Covunaught 
should be permitted to make new 
enrolments of their estates in order 
to strengthen their titles; for it was 
admitted that the patents of James 
I. were not enrolled in Chancery 
within the proper time. 

To these arguments the Crown 
replied—that Queen Elizabeth ft 
had not parted with whatever right to 
the lordship she was entitled to; that 
by her royal letter Sir John Perrott 
was authorized to enter into a tri- 
partite and not a bipartite deed ; 
that the deed of composition was 
only bipartite between the Deputy 
and the Connaught proprietors, 
whereas her Majesty should have 
been a third party; that Sir John 
Perrott had exceeded his powers 
by granting or pretending to grant 
to them the fee of their estates, 
whereas he was only empowered to 
make a composition of uncertain 
for certain taxes; and further, that 
one of the stipulations of that deed, 
such as it was, was that the estates 
should descend according to the 
English law of inheritance, whereas 
the descent ever since followed 
was that of the tanistry or Brehon 
law ; that Queen Elizabeth died 
seized of the lordship, and that the 
late King James I. had not, for any- 
thing that appeared on the rolls 
of the Court of Chancery, been 
stripped of that right, and that 
a patent is of no force previous to 
its enrolment, These several points 
were decided by the Court in favour 
of the Crown. Mr. Hilton, At- 
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torney-General for the Province of 
Connaught, then addressed the 
jury. He told them that, in taking 
up the fee of the county, it was 
his Majesty’s intention to make 
them a rich and a civil people, and 
participators in the glorious work 
of reformation which he had un- 
dertaken. Promises were not omit- 
ted that the jury would be remem- 
bered in the distribution of the 
lands ; and they, swayed by these 
promises, and under threats which 
could not be misunderstood, found 
for the King. Thereupon the Lord 
Deputy, who had occupied a place 
on the bench during the trial, re- 
commended the foreman, Sir Lucas 
Dillon, to his Majesty, “that he 
might be remembered upon the 
dividing of the lands.” Never was 
justice more disgraced; and we 
are told by Strafford (Letters, IT. 
p- 241) that Sir Gerard Lowther, 
Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, got four shillings in the 
pound of the first year’s rent 
raised under the Commissioners of 
“ Defective Titles.” 

The servile example set in Ros- 
common *was followed in Sligo, 
where the trial was held, on the 
20th of the same month (July), and 
in Ballinrobe, where it took place 
for the county of Mayo on the 
31st ; but when it came to the turn 
of the county of Galway, the jury, 
refusing to sanction such robbery 
by their verdict, to their immortal 
honour, found against the Crown. 
The trial came on at Portumna 
Castle, on the 14th of August, 
where, notwithstanding the presence 
of the Lord Deputy himself, who 
sat on the bench, and the argu- 
ments of counsel, they unanimously 
found against it. Transported with 
rage, the Lord Deputy hadthe jurors 
instantly arrested and brought pri- 
soners to Dublin. The old criminal 
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law was ransacked, and it was found, 
as the law then stood, that if a ver- 
dict of a jury be notoriously wrong, 
the jury may be punished.* They 
were accordingly put upon their 
trial before Sir Gerard Lowther, and 
each juror was fined in a sum of 
£1,000. Their estates were seized, 
and they themselves were sentenced 
to be imprisoned until those fines 
were paid. They petitioned to be 
discharged, but were refused, except 
on condition of their making a 
public acknowledgment that they 
committed not only an error of 
judgment, but even actual perjury, 
in their verdict—terms which they 
disdainfully rejected. The sheriff, 
Mr. Martin Darcy, of the Kiltolla 
family, was also thrown into prison, 
and died there, owing to the cruel 
treatment hehadreceived. The Lord 
Deputy then applied that the coun- 
sel who argued the case should be 
silenced until they should have 
taken the oath of supremacy. Lord 
Wentwerth’s account of those pro- 
ceedings, which is written from the 
very town in which he had suffered 
so ignominious a defeat, is as fol- 
lows :-— 


“To Mr. Secretary Coke. 


“ Portumna, 20 August, 1635. 

“TJ, the Lord Deputy, and others of 
the commissioners trusted by His Ma- 
jesty in his intended design for the 
plantation of Connaught, having taken 
our journey from Dublin for that ser- 
vice on the 30th day of June, have 
with some labour and pains travelled 
therein. 

“We began at Roscommon, where 
we caused a jury to be empanneled of 
the principal gentlemen and inhabi- 
tants of said county, before whom His 
Majesty’s evidence being fully laid 
open by his learned counsel, it was 
manifest and clear that, contrary to 
their own private interests, they found 
for His Majesty. His Majesty’s title 
being there found, we departed to the 


* 2 Hales’ Pleas of the Crown, p. 210. 
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county of Sligo, and so from thence to 
the county of Mayo, and in every of 
which counties His Majesty’s title was 
found in like manner. Our work 
ended in these three counties, we came 
to the county of Galway, where we 
apprehended, from private intelligence, 
more difficulty than in the other 
counties. When we came hither, we 
omitted nothing that we conceived 
might conduce to the clearing and 
manifestation of His Majesty’s title. 
Yet the jury, neither regarding what 
had been done in the other counties, 
or the éxample of their neighbours, 
whose estates were as deeply involved 
as theirs, most obstinately and per- 
weno senate to find for His Majesty, 
though we endeavoured to satisfy 
them several ways beyond any we had 
taken in the other three counties.” 


He then states how he “ fined the 
sheriff a thousand pounds, and bound 
over the jury to appear at the Castle 
Chamber, where it is fit that their 
pertiuacious carriage be followed 
with all just severity.” He next 
complains that “ the overwhelming 


majority of the inhabitants of the 


county of Galway are papists, over 
whom the priests and Jesuits exert 
uncontrollable influence,” that “ the 
counsellors-at-law were over busy, 
even to faction, and it was by the 
perswasion of these counsellors that 
the jury were misguided.” He next 
states that Lord Clanricarde, the Go- 
vernor of the said county, was also a 
papist, “ whose great estates in this 
county, together with his far-spread 
kindred, and the great relation the 
priests and lawyers have to his lord- 
ship, and ail this fortified with His 
Majesty’s power in his lordship’s 
hands as Governor of the town of 
Galway, in nature little less than 
a County Palatine, renders him a 
person so potent in this country, as 
that nothing can move in this county 
without him.’’ To Lord Clanricarde, 
then, he traces the miscarriage of 
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the proceedings, and he complains 
that “ Lord Clanmorris,-his lord- 
ship’s nephew, was heard to say in a 
vaunting manner, before the jury 
gave in their verdict, that they 
would have given a great sum of 
money that the inquisitions com- 
menced here, so that the other 
counties might have followed their 
example.” 

To this communication Mr. Secre- 
tary Coke thus replied* :— 


“Right Honorable, 


“The letter of the 25th of August, 
subscribed by you, the Lord Deputy, 
and the rest of the commissioners, was 
so full that it gave great satisfaction 
to His Majesty and all those that at- 
tended him in this business. 

“The three counties of Roscommon, 
Sligo, and Mayo, which so readily 
found His Majesty’s just title, deserve 
His Majesty’s favour, which you will 
signify as occasion do require for the 
encouragement of them and others. 

“For Galway, for his packed jury, 
the sheriff war deserveth to pay the 
fine which you have laid upon him, 
and the jury are properly returned 
into the Castle Chamber as censurable 
in that court. 

“If the boasting words of the Vis- 
count Clanmorris can be proved against 
him, it will be fit aod men should 
know they are accountable for such 
boldness. 

“The scarcity of Protestants, and 
the plenty of priests and Jesuits in 
Galway is very considerable, and 
which may be reformed; and such 
counsellors-at-law as have so fro- 
wardly and maliciously opposed the 
King’s title are justly to o pressed, 
either to take the oath of supremacy, 
or to be suspended from their wags 
as not fit men to profess the law for 
others which themselves will not obey. 

“A greater proportion of the land 
should be taken from the pretended 
owners in the county of Galway than 
in the rest of the province.” The sec- 
retary then expresses his disapproval 
of Lord Strafford’s endeavour to have 





* Strafford’s Letters, vol. i. p. 464. 
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Lord Clanricarde removed from the 
presidency of the town and county of 
Galway. 


A.D. 1637.—Two years were per- 
mitted to elapse before the Lord- 
Deputy again attempted to carry 
his point. He then caused two 
commissions to issue, addressed, with 
the exception of Lord Ranelagh, to 
other commissioners; the one to 
find the King’s title to the county, 
and the other to the county of the 
town of Galway. The commissioners 
on this occasion were Lord Ranelagh, 
Lord President of Connaught; Sir 
James Donelan, Chief Justice of 
Connaught; James Barry, second 
Baron of the Exchequer; Sir Francis 
Willoughby, Governor of St. Au- 
gustin’s Fort; Randolph Barber, 
Archbishop of Tuam; Robert,  Bi- 
shop of Elphin; General Sir Charles 
Coote, Sir Edward Povey, and An- 
thony Dapping. They met at St. 
Franceis’s Abbey, in the town of Gal- 
way, when the county jury, terrified 
at the example made on the former 
occasion, were forced to find for the 
Crown, as did also the jury of the 
county of the town, the day after, in 
the Tholsel Hall. Upon the return 
of these findings, the province was 
planted with settlers from England 
and Scotland, and those who had 





been proprietors of the soil for many 
centuries were expelled. 


“ Nos patria fines, et dulcia linqguimus 
arva ; 
Nos patriam fugimus.” 


Thus terminated those proceed- 
ings which afterwards, in the rebel- 
lion of 1641, deluged the province 
with blood. Protestant settlers had 
then to fly for their lives. The 
Catholic people saw their religion 
ennasibel, their priests -hunted, 
themselves outcasts on their own 
soil, and the whole country in con- 
fusion. Maddened to desperation, 
they rose as one man, and on the 
23rd of October, 1641, the great 
rebellion commenced. Of the hor- 
rors of those dreadful times, of the 
trial of Lord Mayo, in Galway, in 
1652, for the massacre of the Pro- 
testants on the Bridge of Shruel in 
1641, of Counsellor Darcy, and of 
his connection with the Nuncio’s 
party, of Geoffrey Brown, of the 
Court of Claims in Athlone, of these 
and of many other incidents which 


occurred on the Connaught Circuit * 


during the Protectorate, and during 
the reigns of Charles II. and 
James II., we hope to give an ac- 
count in the next number of the 
Dusen Universtry Magazine. 


(To be continued.) 


(Oct. 
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ESSAYS AND SKETCHES, 


By tHe Loxpon Hermit. 


A DAY WITH HERNE 


THE HUNTER. 


Part I.—Tue Caste. ° 


“There is an old tale goes, that Herne the Hunter, 
Sometime a keeper here in Windsor Forest, 
Doth all the winter time, at still midnight, 
Walk round about an oak, with great ragg’d horns, 


And there he blasts the tree. 
* * 


* * 


” About, about, 


Search Windsor Castle, elves, within and out !” 


Herxe the Hunter, that sylvan 
spectre, the personation of whom 
caused Falstaff to appear as “ the 
fattest buck in the fvrest,” is, I 
think, a being worthy of a more 
dignified embodiment. It is a pity 
that Shakespeare did not make a 
fuller and more direct application 
of the old local legend he glances 
at in the ‘“ Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor.” His genius might have 
created another supernatural cha- 
racter, to rank with Ariel, the Ghost, 
the Fairies, and the Witches. He 
might have shown us Herne as a 
mortal forester, ere he was enchant- 
ed, unfolded to us how, and when, 
and why, the spell was cast upon 
him, and drawn a harrowing pic- 
ture of its results. There is no 
reason why Herne should not have 
become as effective a figure in the 
Shakespearian gallery as “ the ma- 
jesty of buried Denmark ” himself. 

As it is, the idea has been 
turned well to account by Harrison 
Ainsworth, in his romance of 
‘Windsor Castle,” which, with the 
valuable aid of George Cruik- 
shank’s etchings, depicts the demon 
Hunter with a wondrously terrific 


Merry Wives of Windsor. 


and grotesque vividness. Chance 
threw this book in my way when 
young and impressible, and nothing 
literary or pictorial ever took a 
stronger hold upon my _ mind. 
Herne, as Cruikshank drew him, 
and Ainsworth described him, was 
to me a being invested with a start- 
ling reality, and a powerful attrac- 
tion. How often have I wandered in 
imagination into the sylvan recesses 
of Windsor old forest, meeting the 
ghostly Hunter, on his barebacked 
steed, surrounded by his demon 
crew and his gaunt black hounds! 
There was to me a weird fascination 
in his deer-skin garb, and antlered 
helm, his clanking chain and en- 
chanted hunting-horn, out of which 
he had the power of blowing 
volumes of sulphureous vapour. 
Herne enjoyed the advantage 6f 
being invulnerable to all mortal 
weapons, and alike water and fire- 
proof—witness his escape from the 
burning forest, and his habit of 
“plunging into the like, and 
descending into its  sbysses.”’ 
Cruikshank’s picture of the latter 
feat was, I remember, the master- 
piece of the supernatural portion 
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of the book, as “the dismissal of 
Cardinal Wolsey” was of the 
historical. 

This mixture of the heroic and 
the grotesque, of the tragic and the 
pantomimic,this power of appearing 
and vanishing, of being here, there, 
and everywhere at will, performing 
all sorts of wild and astonishing 
feats, and inspiring terror and ad- 
miration at the same time, would 
naturally tend to make Ainsworth’s 
Herne a favourite, especially with 
youthful readers. Critically con- 
sidered, he is rather an _ incon- 
sistent character. He is as it were 
his own ghost—man and spirit in 
one—sufficiently mundane to take 
an active part in the enterprises of 
human beings, but separated from 
them by his supernatural condition. 
He would be more effective if 
always shrouded in terror and 
mystery, appearing to mortals only 
in the gloomiest depths of his 
forest realms, surrounded by mid- 
night darkness, thunder and light- 
ning, and with antlered helm, 
clanking chain, and all the other 
spectral accessories. The Herne of 
the romance is often shown thus, 
but at other times he assumes a 
more human aspect, mixes with 
mortals almost on their own foot- 
ing, even condescends to make 
love and perpetrate practical jokes. 
There is a grim humour in his 
laugh of “ Ho! ho! ho!” more 
genial, if not less appalling, than 
the subtler grin of Mephistopheles. 

It is difficult for the historical 
student to imagine such a being 
interfering in the Court intrigues 
of Ann Boleyn and Cardinal Wol- 
sey, and playing various games of 
hide-and-seek with so dread a 
sovereign as Henry VIII. 

But, despite all this, Herne is so 
far a reality that he cannot be for- 
gotten when once we make his 
acquaintance, and to me he is 
inseparably connected with Wind- 
sor C.stle and its vicinity. Upon 
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a recent pilgrimage I made there, 
the impression of youth was still 
strong, and I gave myself up to the 
personal guidance of the antlered 
gentleman in deer-skin. I felt that 
throughout that day he was to be 
my companion and familiar, hover- 
ing about me, sometimes near and 
distinct, sometimes more shadowy 
and distant, according as the places 
I passed through were more or less 
closely connected with him. 

I find the town of Windsor sadly 
modernized, but still roy»l—still, to 
some extent, antique. There is, I 
believe, somewhere here a hostelry 
called the “Sir John Falstaff,” 
although but little remains to carry 
us back to the days of the “fat 
knight,” Mistress Ford, and “ sweet 
Ann Page.” But the Castle atones 
for all shortcomings. How beauti- 
ful and majestic it is when viewed 
across the glassy Thames and the 
adjacent meadows, rising above the 
trees of the Home Park! and, as 
we approach nearer, what can 
surpass the aspect of the magnifi- 
cent structure, crowned with its 
found Tower, and gradually slant- 
ing away in oblique perspective 
to the small Curfew Tower which 
abuts upon the street ! 

I enter the Castle by the “ Hun- 
dred Steps”—an unpleasant mis- 
nomer to the toiling ascendant, 
who finds them in reality half as 
many again. On such a fine sunny 
day as this, the view from the 
Terrace, as we pause and lean 
awhile on the massive battlements, 
is a treat for the eye. Before it lie 
extended the Home and Little 
Parks, the town of Windsor is at 
our feet, Eton rises above the trees 
in the distance, hills and dales and 
meadows stretch out to the horizon, 
and through all this the Thames 
winds its way like u stream of 
molten silver. Just now animation 
and interest are imparted to the 
scene by the appearance of a 
regiment of cavalry, slowly wend- 
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ing along the path leading to the 
entrance of the Castle. The scarlet 
coats shine out like a string of 
rubies. Over the tree-tops the rooks 
poise, and skim, and wheel, and 
settle, and then set off across the 
Eton fields, their plumage glistening 
like black satin in the sun. 

The foliage that clothes the side 
of the Terrace is very thick and 
luxuriant, and tastefully contrasted. 
Large leaves and small, of every 


_ form, and in all shades of green, are 


interspersed with autumnal yellows 
and reds, and rich sparkling berries 
and blossoms. A glance down 
suggests the delicious paths and 
nooks and nests of shade, hidden 
under that leafy screen. Truly the 
gallant Surrey had beautiful sur- 
roundings to his prison, and the 
unfortunate James I. of Scotland 
must have been grateful for the 
privilege of facing such a prome- 
nade. Was it not upon this Terrace, 
Herne, that you app-ared to King 
Henry VIII., one fearfully stormy 
night, to give him a piece of your 
mind, and warn him from his evil 
ways? Cruikshank thus delineated 
you, and very terrible you looked, 
standing ghostly and semitrans- 
parent on the parapet against a 
background of black sky, traversed 
by flashes of forked lightning. Yet 
such was the hardihood of that 
potent monarch that even this failed 
to frighten him. 

But we are as yet only on the 
outskirts of that great architectural 
labyrinth, Windsor Castle. Leav- 
ing the Terrace, tread we now the 
echoing Cloisters, so old and gray, 
and monastic, yet cheerful withal, as 
the bright sunlight slants through 
the traceries and casts a shadowed 
pattern on the walls and pavement. 
Sitting beneath a carven arch of the 
corridor, to which the spiders have 
added their frail trellis-work, I 
allow Fancy to put back the hands 
of Time three or four centuries. 
These coming footsteps proceed, 
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doubtless, from some venerable 
monk, in cowl and garb of gray 
serge, who walks with eyes down- 
cast, in humility, but with thoughts 
lifted upward in prayer. Not so, 
alas ! the footsteps are too loud, and 
Suggestive of nineteenth-century 
shoe-leather rather than medieval 
sandals. It is the verger, who, 
though he wears a black gown, is 
scarcely conventual, or antique of 
aspect. and beneath his robe peep 
out the funnel trousers of modern 
life. This is enough to break any 
romantic spell, but, what is still 
more discordant, he is followed by 
two of the workmen employed in 
the repairs here, whose talk is of 
the dinner-hour and beer. But, 
passing to the other side, we come 
upon a group more in keeping with 
the scene, namely, the clergymen 
and choristers filing down the long 
passage beside the chapel. From 
here | have a full perspective review 
of them, each in his turn catching 
the sunlight on his white robe as 
he disappears round the corner. 
Meanwhile the bell rings solemnly 
overhead, and for a minute one can 
imagine the old monastic days of 
strong faith and antique ritual re- 
turned once more. But all such 
fancies are fleeting, and apt to be 
rudely disturbed by some prosaic 
and irrepressible reality. 

It was through these same horse- 
shoe cloisters, Herne, that thou 
didst once pass in the disguise of 
a “tall Franciscan friar,” in order 
to release by stratagem one of thy 
truculent associates immured in the 
“Garter Tower.” Alas! how often 
hath the saintly habit been used 
as the cloak of guile, the chosen 
cover for devilry and mischief! 
Never is evil so dangerous as when 
it borrows the gurb of good. It 
was in these cloisters, too, that 
Surrey and Geraldine kept tryst, and 
the Duke of Richmond discovered 
them, whereat there was jealousy 
and combat. Well, it is a sweet 
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retired spot for lovers’ meetings, but 
not for the meetings of rivals, prone 
to rudely wake the sleeping cloisters 
with the echo of clashing steel. 
But now, Herne, we approach a 
place far too hallowed for your 
friendship to enter. Avoid thee, 
Evil One, while I attend the noon- 
day service at St George’s Chapel. 
The scene is solemn and imposing, 
indeed almost oppressively so. The 
chapel seems to me too profusely 
and heavily ornamented for its size. 
So much splendour and adornment 
—such masses of rich colour and 
ponderous carved woodwork need a 
cathedral of thrice the height and 
breadth to support them adequately. 
One feels a smothering sensation— 
a want of air and light, a vague 
dread that the massive roof will fall 
down and crush us. Something of 
this physical terror mingles with 
the awe I feel in all grand religious 
buildings. Much as I admire their 
structural and artistic beauties, for 
purposes of worship, | prefer plainer 
and brighter edifices, with plenty of 
light and freedom, and no exclusive- 
ness or high pews. At present I 
am actually seated in a pew belong- 
ing to a noble duke, but, strange to 
say, 1 feel no more comfortable in 
it than I should in the free seat of 
some humbler sinner. Somewhat 
mournful and funereal, too, are the 
faded splendours of the banners and 
other warlike insignia of the Garter 
Knights hung up along the walls. 
What a variety of heraldic monsters 
and grotesque devices !—dragons 
and griffins, and wyverns innumer- 
able. Some of the helmets have 
trees sprouting out of their polls, 
and one bears a crest more re- 
sembling a gridiron than aught else. 
Such unseemly comparisons will 
suggest themselves even at the 
most solemn times and places! 
How magnificent is the memorial 
west window, dedicated to a re- 
cently-departed prince !—each pane 
is like a star glittering with a light 
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and colour of its own, and the sacred 
scenes thereon depicted, together 
with the arms, and crests, and 
banners around, form a combined 
glorification of heavenly and earthly 
dignities. 

But the service is now commenc- 
ing. It is most impressive, and 
the blended voices of the highly- 
trained choir have a most beautiful 
effect, especially in their rendering 
of one of the glorious sacred pieces 
of Mendelssohn. The _ service, 
however, is brief, and, there being 
no sermon, in half an hour or so | 
find myself again bent in the direc- 
tion of the cloisters, passing rows 


of small chapels, tombs,and stained-” 


glass windows, all of great historical 
interest. 

The workman I first ask knows 
nothing of the Curfew—or, as he 
echoes the word, Corfu—Tower; but 
another is better informed, and I 
at length approach that place 
through a débris of building mate- 
rials, and enter and ascend it. 

This, Herne, is the scene of some 
of your pranks—something in the 
Spirit-rapping way; a mysterious 
hammering and rattling of chains, 
and peals of demon laughter—you 
being invisible all the while. I 
trust you will favour me with 
no such dark séance now. The 
belfry, in truth, is well adapted 
for such performances, being filled 
with mighty beams, crossing each 
other at every angle, and shutting 
out the light from the top. It is 
somewhat flesh-creeping to find 
one’s self up there in the dark, 
among the bells, and very startling 
when the great clock booms the 
hour close to one’s ear. Far worse 
would it be were the hour midnight 
and the wind howling round the 
turret. To encounter you here then, 
my Herne, would be truly appalling. 
Vain were all resistance should you 
grow unfriendly; for well I know 
that even a pistol-bullet rebounds 
flattened from your antlered skull. 
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After patising a few moments at 
the arched window, where a huge 
corrugated cannon points out to a 
beautiful view of Eton and its 
vicinity, and having been shown the 
machinery.of the clock, I shall ask 
you, Herne, to descend with me this 
steep flight; or, if you prefer it, I 
will go alone, whilst you sink 
through the floor, with your usual 
laugh of “ Ho! ho! ho!” 

And now to ascend the Round 
Tower—the summit of my present 
ambition. The ways of Ambition 
are ever toilsome, and this winding 
staircase is so fatiguing that it is an 
agreeable relief to pause half way, 
and look down through the loop- 
holes upon the lovely flower-bedded 
slopes. Not far from here was the 
chamber wherein the chivalrous 
Earl of Surrey was confined. 
Herne the Hunter, who seems to 
have been at that time remarkably 
fond of visiting captives, sometimes 
came to relieve the young noble- 
man’s monotony; and once, fol- 
lowing the example of Cornelius 
Agrippa, showed him the fair 
Geraldine in a magic vision. The 
demon hunter had, for that occa- 
sion, doffed his horned head-dress 
—certainly an inconvenient one for 
indoor wear—and adopted an ex- 
tinguisher-shaped cap of a most 
fiendish aspect. 

On the principal landing the 
muzzle of a cannon, embedded in 
the wall, commands the ascent. 
Here, again, Herne appeared to 
Surrey and the officer in charge, 
but, on their approach, retreated 
into the shadow. That is always 
the way with these supernatural 
beings, even down to our own 
spirit-rapping days ; they never will 
submit to a close inspection. 

“ Excelsior” must still be my 
motto, for there are abundance of 
steps to ascend yet. Indeed the 
sensation, so long continued, is sug- 
gestive of the Monument, or the 
treadmill. 1 can scarcely imagine 
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so weighty a monarch as Henry VIII. 
toiling up here. Were I king I 
would have a species of hotel-lift in 
this well-staircase, luxuriously fitted 
up inside for my own royal use, 
Better still to be like thee, Herne, 
to transport myself whither I list, 
without any bodily toil or mecha- 
nical appliance whatever, but by a 
supernatural power to melt into thin 
air, or sink through the flooring, 
and come up again somewhere elseée 
at a moment's notice. 

Higher up there is a circular 
passage or gallery in the outer shell 
or wall of the tower, pierced with 
loopholes at regular intervals, each 
presenting a different section of a 
very beautiful natural panorama; 
more steps still—and at last I 
emerge on the battlements. 

The sergeant, or whatever is this 
double-medalled military individual 
stationed here, gives much infor- 
mation respecting the magnificent 
prospect beneath. The forest, I 
learn, is out in that direction; let 
me not forget it, for I am bound 
thither presently. He also describes 
the formalities gone through on the 
Flag Tower at the approach or de- 

s . . 
parture of royalty. Likewise he 
speaks of Armstrong guns and tra- 
jectories, that “go up at an angle 
of forty-five, with a sweep like a 
rocket,” and other new-fangled 
scientific war-appliances, which 
rather interfere with my attempt to 
draw a parallel between him and 
Captain Bouchier, who commanded 
here in the days of bluff King Hal. 

Having taken a good survey of 
the superb view, I descend the spiral 
staircase in about a sixth of the 
time I took to go up, pass to the 
courtyard below, and look up at the 
summit of the Tower with a feeling 
of relief. By the way, that statue 
of Charles II. in the —— ought 
to be looked to. The incrustations 
of age in works of art are interesting, 
but a mildewed monarch is by no 
means a pleasing sight; and if his 
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- Majesty could get rid of that coating 


of verdigris, he would be far less an 
eyesore than at present. 

After this, I must, as in duty 
bound, visit the State apartments— 
the great attraction to most people 
—for the British public loves to 
feast its Argus eyes on splendour 
which it cannot share. The mag- 
nificence of these rooms is un- 
doubtedly great, and the guide is 
very minute in his explanations ; 
but, after all, the general impression 
left upon the mind is a confused 


‘dazzle of mythological paintings, 


and carved furniture, and suits of 
armour, and gigantic vases. These 
places always seem to me dreary in 
proportion to their magnificence, 
and I don’t wonder at royalty fre- 
quently flying to newer and brighter 
residences. Fancy being doomed 
to sit here for hours on some hot 
summer’s day, swathed in State 
robes, to receive stiff ambassadors 
and boring diplomatists ! 

And now, Herne, by your leave, 
and under the guidance of this very 
civil attendant—there is a calm and 
mellow politeness about these royal 
functionaries that is absolutely de- 
lightful — inspect we the Castle 
stables. They seem endless in 
extent—some contain only grey 
horses, others only brown; some 
the riding horses, others those used 
only for driving; some the horses 
of equerries and attendants, others 
the favoured and beautiful steeds 
sacred to the monarch and the 
monarch’s kin. In what luxury, 
and ease, and comfort, and elegance 
do these fortunate creatures live! 
They even have their hospital, at a 
convenient distance, well placed as 
to air and salutary influences, where 
all sick, old, or otherwise disabled 
animals are duly placed. Truly, 
it is often better to be a royal horse 
than a human labourer! 


Next we adjourn to the carriage- 


houses, filled to overflowing with 
vehicles of every size and make, 
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from the Russian droshky to the 
lumbering old State carriage of 
George III. Carriages for fine days 
and wet days, for high-days and 
holidays, for public shows and pri- 
vate outings, for all possible and 
impossible occasions. Surely the 
exalted owner cannot know one-half 
of them by sight. Many of them 
are presents—for the principle of 
“*to them that hath shall be given” 
is largely carried out towards those 
that sit on thrones. 

But, let us leave Man and his 
magnificence for awhile, and listen 
to Nature and hers. Having seen 
the tame lions of Windsor Castle, 
we will seek the wilder denizens of 
its sylvan surroundings. For Herne 
is getting impatient and scornful of 
all this pomp and pride; he erects 
his antlered head, draws up his 
gigantic form to its full height, 
points with his rugged arm out 
yonder, and exclaims, in a hoarse 
voice, “To the Forest! ‘To the 
Forest!” 


Part II.—Tue Forest. 


“Will none but Herne the Hunter 
serve your turn?” 
* &£ * © %* * 

“ Be you in the Park about midnight, 
by Herne’s Oak, and you shall see 


wonders.” 
* + ¥ * ¥ + 


“The hour draws on; to the oak! to 
the oak !” 
Merry Wives of Windsor. 


Yes, Herne, we will away to the 
Forest. But, alas! where is the 
Forest? What has become of 
that magnificent sylvan wilderness 
which, in the reign of James L, 
was a hundred miles in circumfer- 
ence, and stretched out into half-a- 
dozen counties? As far as appears 
yet, it is sadly circumscribed, and 
what remains is smoothed and 
tamed down to the genteel trimness 
of a park, which bears to the 
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“forest ‘primeval” the same re- 
semblance as does a modern ex- 
quisite to his mail-clad ancestor. 

It is a pleasant walk to the bridge 
on the road to Datchet, along the 
water side, through the fields oppo- 
site Eton. Rural toilers and play- 
ful children enliven the meadows ; 
boats and punts give life to the 
river, and numerous disciples of 
Izaak Walton stand half hidden by 
the flags on the banks. These are 
pleasant and summer-like objects, 
but not altogether accordant, Herne, 
with your mood or mine. We are 
for the Wild Wood, and the Home 
Park has become too homely to re- 
present it to our satisfaction. I 
hold it useless to pursue the pilgrim- 
age much farther in this direction. 
Through the town again, therefore, 
and enter the Long Walk. Splendid 
avenue! but still comparatively 
tame and monotonous, with its tall 
elms standing like a double line of 
soldiers marshalled before their 
monarch—well represented by that 
colossal equestrian statue of George 
III., which crowns Snow Hill, and 
looms so grandly in the distance. 

Well named, too, is the Long 
Walk—though it would make but a 
short drive—and better adapted to 
horses that “devour the ground,” 
than to poor pedestrians who can 
only nibble it. 

But I must not forget one of the 
principal objects of this present 
pilgrimage, and very anxious are my 
inquiries of the species of wood- 
land beadle that marks the guarded 
way. Keeper, what of Herne’s Oak? 


Ah me! this is indeed the un- 
kindest cut of all! Herne’s Oak is 
no more. Ten years ago some ill- 


wind uprooted it, profane human 
hands removed the prostrate giant, 
and a young tree was planted on its 
site. Yes, the mighty, time-honoured 
tree has wholly disappeared, and 
what consolation is it to me to be 
told that some of its remnants are 
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still preserved in Shakespeare’s 
house at Stratford-upon-Avon, some 
eighty miles away ? 

However, I find some consola- 
tion (it may be somewhat of the 
* sour-grapes ” order), in reflecting 
that it was never incontestably 
proved that the tree in question was 
the veritable Herne’s, mentioned by 
the “Immortal Bard.” Even its 
position has been disputed, and it 
is certain that ‘the pit where the 
fairies couched ” has long ago been 
filled up. After all, it is the mental 
association, and not the material: 
object, that constitutes the charm, 
and any old decayed tree would 
serve the purpose, if I could only 
bring myself to believe in its iden- 
tity; to discover afterwards that I 
had wasted my enthusiasm upon an 
arboreal impostor would certainly 
be annoying, but ignorance would 
be bliss till then. But here is an 
outlet at last, an effectual break in 
our Long Walk, and the Great Park 
expands before us in apparently 
limitless extent, promising great 
things to the lover of woodland 
scenery. So, ye powers that be 
within these forest realms, I crave 
your pardon, and own I have done 
you wrong. You have enclosed, and 
that extensively, but you have still 
left much sylvan beauty for us to 
enjoy; all is not imprisoned within 
spiked railings. Herne’s terrible 
countenance relaxes at this point, 
and I feel so grateful at the dis- 
covery, that I look back with the 
loyalest admiration at the splendid 
abode of our monarchs which I 
have just quitted. Ah! this is in- 
deed a great park, and promises to 
grow into a forest as we proceed. 
Already the trees seem to become 
wilder, and to stretch their arms in 
freedom and joy at their emancipa- 
tion from the keeper and the gar- 
dener. And, more than this, there 
are deer, and there are rabbits, and 
that in profusion. It is gratifying 
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to find that the deer are not tame, 
not degenerate creatures, to be fed 
out of the hand, but so far wild 
as to regard humanity with much 
timidity and suspicion. They are of 
all shades and tints, compounded 
of black, and red, and brown ; some 
are nearly white, and their colours, 
contrast, and movement, form a 
most attractive spectacle. Some- 
times they close into a compact 
regular line or a solid phalanx, the 
tender fawn following its mother 
in the central part, and the stately 
hart guarding the exterior. At 
times the latter will linger behind, 
and seem half-minded to stand his 
ground in defiance of man. But 
as you advance he, too, trots off 
gracefully to rejoin the herd, whose 
retreat is not so much a decided 
flight as a sort of slow, but effectual, 
disappearance. They do not seem 
so much to flee, as to— 


“Fade away into the forest dim.” 


It is far different with the rabbits. 
They “stand not on the order of 
their going,” but go at once,” as 
soon as they behold the approach- 
ing intruder. One moment's recon- 
noitring at the threshold of their 
homes, and then, perceiving danger, 
they vanish suddenly and simul- 
taneously. 

And then, wandering without aim 
or plan, or chart or compass, care- 
less of time and distance, and 
occupied only with the observations 
of the moment, I find myself on the 
summit of Snow Hill, close by the 
colossal effigy of King George LIL., 
which, at different points, and 
various degrees of remoteness, has 
ever and anon flashed upon my 
view. 

It has an imposing and rugged 
grandeur, this Statue, as it rises 
gigantic above us, perched on a 
pedestal of huge rough stones, with 
shrubs bursting out of their in- 
terstices. Standing beneath the 
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charger’s feet, and looking up at 
his elephantine proportions, one 
feels a kind of awe and terror of 
being trampled under his ponde- 
rous tread. The statue has been 
mellowed by time into a rich light 
brown tint, just now standing out 
in fine contrast to the bright blue 
sky, and its fleecy white clouds. Very 
distinct and expressive shines out 
the countenance of the benevolent 
old monarch, whose’ Roman habit, 
however, looks about as appropri- 
ate on him as would a suit of chain- 
armour or the state robes of the 
Great Mogul. Why should a latter- 
day king of England, standing in 
his own grounds, be dressed up as 
Julius Cesar? But let that pass, 
it was the taste of the times. The 
effigy is a fine one, and a pleasing 
finish to the Long Walk. It was a 
splendid view from the Castle to 
the Statue, and the enchantment 
that distance lends is well repaid 
in this case, for it is a splendid view 
from the Statue to the Castle. 

Pause here and let the eye roam 
over the prospect of town, and 
Castle, and wood, and hill, and 
river, and the grand sweep of the 
Long Walk itself, leading a sheer 
three miles up to the gates. And 
while the senses are charmed by 
the present, the imagination flees 
back to the past:—to Edward of 
Windsor, holding a “Chapter of 
the Garter,” or taking part in a splen- 
did tournament ; to Richard IL., 
keeping here his sumptuous court ; 
to Henry VIIL., issuing forth at 
the head of a goodly train of 
knights, and dames, and nobles; 
and Queen Elizabeth, witnessing 
“the Merry Wives of Windsor” 
within those regal walls. 

Around, the view is park-like 
still; but I begin to perceive that 
we are on the track of a genuine 
forest. Upon the hill are noble 
oaks and elms and beeches, dis- 
posed after no landscape gardener’s 
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plan, but growing in all the un- 
trammeled freedom and luxuriance 
of nature. Man, it is true, has 
often intruded here his marring 
and jarring personality, and on the 
barks of some of the trees names 
have been cut, not great and noble 
or tender and beloved names, but 
those of the ubiquitous Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson. 

But what a sylvan Paradise is 
here! On every side are lovely 
vistas, sloping downward, the sun- 
light flashing through, and athwart, 
and over them, with indescribable 
effects. Some broad trunks are 
covered with lines of shade crossing 
each other almost in a regular net- 
work pattern, and beauteously the 
radiance glistens on the satin skin 
of the silver beeches. The foliage 
has all the variety of tint, and the 
close, massive, and mossy con- 
sistence peculiar to early autumn. 
There are many trees of majestic 
height and splendid girth, standing 
in isolated beauty, or gathered in 


picturesque groups, and showing 
every contrast of form; trees of 


duplex growth, so that one is 
puzzled whether to call them twins, 
or each a double tree; snake-like 
trees, selfembracing in mighty 
folds, suggestive of the Laocoon ; 
trees so strangely irregular, that it 
would seem as though they were 
upside down, and the gnarled 
roots, not the branches,were spread- 
ing in the air; and straight, smooth, 
upright trees, but with masses 
of rough wood surging up to 
their feet like billows on a beach. 
Here is a huge old oak, in outline 
as weird and ragged, Herne, as 
thine own horns. It might be the 
very tree where thou didst lead the 
bluff King Hal so fine a trick, as 
recorded by Ainsworth. The terri- 
ble monarch drew his sword and 
swore by “ God’s death!” to have 
at thee, but thou, with thy “ Ho! 
ho! ho!” of mocking laughter, 
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dodged his blows, and tantalizingly 
slipped round and round the tree in 
a kind of circular retreat, rendering 
the pursuit as futile as that of a 
kitten running after its own tail. 

Among the spreading ferns, and 
the roots of the ancient oak-trees, 
there is a very universe of rabbits. 
They have their kingdoms and 
colonies, and outlying dependen- 
cies, in every direction. The 
softest human footstep rouses 
dozens of these active and vigilant 
creatures, and away they scamper, 
their tails flashing white in the sun, 
to the friendly shelter of their 
burrows, doubtless regarding the 
open space of greensward that 
intervenes between fern and war- 
ren as a perilous ocean to be 
crossed, 

There is a small stream—to them 
a large river—trickling over a rocky 
bed and under the roots of sturdy 
trees ; the banks are all riddled and 
undermined, for here the rabbits 
have built a mighty city. As we 
proceed, we rouse other natives of 
the forest. Small birds spring up 
from the rnderwood, and make off 
to some safer point; larger birds— 
it may be pheasants—flash into 
sight a moment, and then dis- 
appear. A squirrel, finding himself 
on the bare ground, rushes to a tree, 
runs up twenty feet or so, but, at 
that point, changes his mind, comes 
down and ascends another tree, 
which he judges to afford more 
security. 

And so we wander on, through 


‘stretches of fern, and forest glade, 


and open space, and by the shore 
of miniature lakes, drooped over by 
pendulous trees, whose trunks are 
girt with ivy. This is true solitude 
—real remoteness from gregarious 
Man, even the most resolute tourist 
or pic-nicker. ‘Ihe spirit of the 
place—of its beauty and its isola- 
tion—enters into my being. I long 
to forget entirely the actual world. 
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Let me leap up behind thee, Herne, 
upon thy bare-backed steed, and, 
casting aside the nineteenth cen- 
tury, with all its artificialities, 
conventionalisms, and restrictions, 
plunge into the heart of the old 
forest, as it was in thy best days. 
How wild and beautiful, and bound- 
less it is! how solitary, and yet how 
full of life! The dun deer starts 
from his lair; the rabbit scampers 
from its burrow; the thrush springs 
from the covert; as we thunder 
along, the phantom coal-black steed 
snorts and breathes forth smoke; 
the weird owl flies around over our 
heads; and a pack of phantom 
hounds, black as night, start up and 
follow with hollow sepuichral bay- 
ings. The blast of the magic bugle 
awakes the echoes of the forest, 
which seem to tremble as in terror 
of the awful sound. 

Away, away! and on, and on! at 
a headlong and furious pace; a 
thrill of delirious ecstasy and wild 
excitement pervades us, the blood 
courses through our veins like fire, 
and we feel that we cannot, will 
not, must not, pause one moment 
until we reach the Haunted Tree! 

Away, away! the trees rush past 
in a whirl of confused hues and 
forms, ever increasing in swiftness, 
till the whole forest seems a mere 
flying streak of green and brown. 
The Long Walk—that rugged wood- 
land track—is traversed as if it were 
but the matter of a few yards; and 
yet the great equestrian statue is 
not either approached or left, for 


its time is not yet; several dynasties’ 


must pass before the Brunswick 
fills the English throne, where now 
is seated Richard, the last Planta- 
genet. Here is the tree, but it is 
not yet haunted, or scathed, or his- 
torical. It is a stately, mature, and 
wide-spreading oak, its leaves just 
now tinged with the richness of 
summer's decline. From its posi- 
tion and size it towers like a king 
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above the groups of younger trees, 
and overlooks a wild and thorny 
dell, beyond which stretches the 
wildest of forest land. 

And thou, Herne, art not yet a 
weird antlered spectre, with a blight 
upon thy shadowy existence; I see 
thee as thou wert, a young and 
comely hunter, skilled in all wood 
craft, clad in garb of green, with bow 
and quiver.and wood knife, and hunt- 
ing-horn, going forth into the forest, 
attended by thy faithful hounds. 
In the golden blaze of noon-day, or 
when moonlight bathes the forest 
in a radiance like that of Fairy- 
land, thou art wont to rest from thy 
toils at the rugged feet of the mighty 
oak at the edge of the dell. That 
tree has for thee a peculiar attrac- 
tion ; its verdant cover affords thee 
a retreat more luxurious than the 
gilded halls of thy royal master. 

But the fatal time comes ; a spell 
falls on thee—thy woodsman’s skill 
is gone; thine arrows fly wide of 
the mark. Folks say that thou art 
bewitched—that thou hast been 
tempted by the fiend, who has de- 
ceived thee, as usual. Envy and 
slandcr encompass thee; conspiracy 
undermines thy prospects ; thou art 
disgraced — fallen inthe royal favour. 
The blow is too heavy. “ That way 
madness lies”—and despair, and 
death. At length thou art driven to 
the last and worst of remedies. It 
is winter now, and evening; the 
wind moans dismally through the 
denuded forest; the oak stands grim 
and desolate in the murky twilight. 
Thou dost stealthily enter this lone 
and gloomy place, approach the 
tree, and adjust a strong halter to 
its stoutest limb. A few minutes, 
and thy spirit has flown—whither ? 
—and the winter winds have one 
plaything the more in that lifeless 
mass that dangles from the sturdy 
branch. Days pass ere the deed is 
discovered, and in the interval the 
carrion crow is busy, and the owl 
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often wheels hooting round the tree, 
perplexed at that strange object. 
And, more than this, a fearful 
storm descended on that fatal night, 
the lightning hath stricken and 
scathed the oak, and never more 
will it flourish in symmetry and 
vigour. No, it has become a marked 
and evil thing, to be dreaded and 
avoided; and superstitious folks 
declare that thy spectre, “ with 
great ragged horns and _ rusty 
chain,” haunts the spot at mid- 
night, and stalks around the oak 
with awful imprecations. To thy 
demon malice they attribute the 
losses and diseases of their cattle ; 
and thus the legend takes form 
and completeness, and becomes 
historical. Years have rolled on, 
and a “huge fat man,” bent on an 
errand of libertine gallantry, keeps 
tryst beneath thy oak; for awhile 
he usurps thy sylvan crown—the 
horned helmet—and travesties thy 
spiritual aspect in his own most 
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substantial person. But retribution 
soon comes upon him; he falls into 
the snare he has laid for others; 
a host of self-made fairies so 
“pinch him, and burn him, and 
turn him about,” that Falstaff is 
utterly defeated and crest-fallen, 
and yet continues to be the most 
amusing old scamp in the whole 
range of dramatic literature. 

All these fancies and memories 
shoot through my mind with 
thought’s proverbial rapidity during 
that wild ride behind the demon 
hunter, on his bare-backed steed ; 
but anon the rapid motion beneath 
me becomes, not that of legs, but 
of wheels; the forest is left behind, 
Herne and all his surroundings 
have disappeared, and here is the 
nineteenth century again, and the 
window of a prosaic railway car- 
riage, through which there is a 
brief but beautiful view of wooded 
and castellated Windsor, vanishing 
away in the autumn sunset. 
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Tue translation of “ Macbeth” was 
the only play of Shakespeare’s so 
completed by Schiller as to be re- 
presented on the German stage. In 
the varieties of language which oc- 
cur we trace distinctly how utterly 
different the feelings and minds of 
two great authors, viewing the 
same object, may be. And these 
very minutiew enable us to discover 
not only the mental but also the 
a relations which induced 

chiller to take upon himself the 
onus of producing a translation of 
one of the grandest plays ever 
written. 

Looking at the translation from 
entirely an English point of view, 
without entering into the German 
spirit of mysticism, as well as what 
might be termed discipline of 
thought, in which ideas are arrayed 
in military formation, we would at 
first experience a feeling of disap- 
pointment. The fiery language 
used and loved by Shakespeare is 
rendered tamely, the happy descrip- 
tion of Macbeth by Ross, as 
“Bellona’s bridegroom,” is left 
untranslated, and we do not feel so 
carried away by the translation as 
by the original. 

The plays of Shakespeare teem 
with the art of the poacher-poet, 
his language is strongly and emi- 
nently virile, in many instances 
coarse, but a coarseness which 
sweeps us along, which we feel 
comes in with the ponderous blow 
of the sledge-hammer, leaving the 
pure refined idea more lovely, and 
more clearly brought forward. 
Every one who reads Shakespeare in 
his own language can portray for 
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himself the poet and his character 
as a man,—can easily believe him 
capable of lampooning the magis- 
trate who would prevent his nightly 
expeditions—expeditions which per- 
haps filled his soul with the poetry 
of the elements, which taught him 
by the rhythmical sighing of the 
wind, by the rippling of the brooks, 
that poetry which is seldom felt by 
the chamber-bard. 

To understand the character of 
Schiller, as well as the discrepancies 
that have crept into the translation, 
it may be necessary to look over his 
earlier life, and thus find the reasons 
of much which would otherwise be 
impossible to comprehend. 

Johann Christoph Friederich 
Schiller was born at Marbach, a 
town of Wurtemburg, November 
10th, 1759. The influence of his 
mother was exerted from his ear- 
liest youth to foster in his mind 
a love for the clerical profession ; 
and in all the works which issued 
from his pen we distinctly find the 
feeling of religious reverence to be 
uppermost. The same love of na- 
ture which is so discernible in 
Shakespeare is recorded of Schiller, 
who, when but a mere boy, was 
found by his father weeping pro- 
fusely while gazing at the wondrous 
beauty of a terrible thunder-storm 
then raging ; and, better to see the 
struggle of the elements, the boy 
had climbed into the branches of a 


tree, and, entirely surrounded by a 
musical accord and discord, his 
over-strung nerves gave way, and 
he burst into tears. 

In the “ Jungfrau von Orleans,” 
the mystic voices were heard by 
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Joan of Arc when seated under the 
branches of her favourite tree, and 
by them she felt urged to undertake 
the task of freeing her country 
from the invading English. The 
play of the “ Jungfrau von Orleans” 
brings us a better understanding of 
the mystical-loving, as well as reli- 
gious, tone which so completely 
possessed Schiller, and adds an ad- 
ditional charm to his writings. 

The wish to become a priest was, 
however, destined to be frustrated, 
as we find that the reigning Duke 
of Wurtemburg, the former patron 
of the elder Schiller, having founded 
a school for the sons of military 
officers, ordered young Schiller to 
be enrolled as a member. The 
military exactness which is so cha- 
racteristic of German education, 
and which perhaps enables them in 
most cases to dig up the literary 
matter without shaping the mass, 
soon became repugnant to Schiller, 
and many were the heart-burnings 
he felt when called upon to prose- 
cute studies laid before him in so 
uninviting a manner. Medicine he 
undertook as a profession to free 
himself from the dry exactitude of 
the law. 

At the early age of twenty-two 
appeared the “ Robbers,” a work 
which roused Germany to enthusi- 
asm, but which also brought down 
the censure of the Duke upon the 
poet. Having ordered Schiller to 
appear before him, the Duke not 
only expressed to hith his disap- 
proval of the sentiments contained 
in the play, but also spoke strongly 
against the literary merit, graci- 
ously adding, however, that he him- 
self would be willing to grant, in 
this latter particular, his aid and 
advice. This offer not meeting a 


reception gratifying to the feelings 
of the ducal Mecenas, Schiller was 
ordered to return to his regiment, 
and to produce no work, not relat- 
ing to his medical duties. 

In the year 1783, Schiller having 
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previously fled from his native land, 
appeared “ Fiesco,” a work which 
was received with the same admira- 
tion accorded to the “ Robbers.” 
This obtained for him the post of 
poet to the theatre at Mannheim, 
and placed him in a position of 
comparative ease, as well as render- 
ing him secure from the attacks of 
the infuriated Duke of Wurtem- 
burg. 

In this capacity Schiller devoted 
himself to literature, and it was 
during his leisure hours that he 
worked at the translation of “ Mac- 
beth,” which, however, only ap- 
peared later at Weimar. 

After a residence at Mannheim 
of about eighteen months, Schiller 
longed for a wider scope, and leav- 
ing this place, published at Leipzig, 
in the year 1786, his “ Don Carlos,” 
a work which shows the poetical 
youth to have become the poetical 
man. 

In the year 1788 Goethe and 
Schiller met for the first time, and 
this acquaintance ripened into a 
friendship which left its prints upon 
the minds of both. In the year 
1799 appeared “ Wallenstein,” re- 
specting which Mr. Carlyle ob- 
serves—‘‘ Germany, indeed, boasts 
of Goethe, and, on some rare occa- 
sions, it must be owned that Goethe 
has shown talents of a higher order 
than are here manifested; but he 
has made no regulgr or powerful 
exertion of them: ‘ Faust’ is but 
a careless effusion compared with 
‘Wallenstein.’ The latter is in 
truth a vast and magnificent work. 
What an assemblage of images, 
ideas, emotions, disposed in the most 
felicitous and impressive order! We 
have conquerors, statesmen, ambi- 
tious generals, marauding soldiers, 
heroes, and heroines, all acting and 
feeling as they would in nature, all 
faithfully depicted, yet all embel- 
lished by the spirit of poetry, and 
all made conducive to heighten one 
paramount impression, our sym- 
32—2 
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pathy with the three chief charac- 
ters of the piece.” And again: 
“ Schiller’s genius is of a kind much 
narrower than Shakespeare’s; but in 
his own peculiar province, the ex- 
citing of lofty, earnest, strong emo- 
tion, he admits of no superior.” 

In 1800 appeared a tragedy, 
taking its source from English his- 
tory, and which depicts two Queens 
of England, as viewed from a Ger- 
man poetical light. ‘“ Maria Stuart” 
is, without doubt, the work of a 
poet, and deserves a better treat- 
ment than the summary dismissal 
it receives from Mr. Carlyle. What- 
ever may be the idea entertained 
concerning the character of the 
Scottish queen, there is no doubt 
but that the memory of Elizabeth 
is tarnished by the execution of her 
cousin, and that the admirers of 
Burleigh must turn rapidly over a 
leaf in his history tinged with royal 
blood. With a happy inspiration, 
Mary Stuart sends, by the flying 
clouds, a farewell to her “ beau 
pays de France” ;— 


“Eilende Wolken! Segler der Liifte! 

Wer mit euch wanderte, mit euch 
schiffte ; 

Griisset mir freundlich, mein Ju- 
gendland ! 

Ich bin gefangen, ich bin in Banden 

Ach, ich hab’ Keinen andern Ge- 
sandten 

Frei in den Luften ist eure Bahn, 

Thr seid nicht dieser K6nigin un- 
terthan.” 


Left friendless, a prisoner in the 
hands of Queen Elizabeth, she has 
no messenger to send to the land 
of her youth but the flying clouds, 
and to them she imparts her greet- 
ing. 
> 1801 appeared the “ Jungfrau 
von Orleans,” a poetical conception 
based upon the mystic drama which 


* was, through its terrible ending, so 


fearful a blot upon the histories of 
France and England. And here 
again Schiller and Shakespeare meet. 
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In the first part of “ Henry VI.,” 
the vulgar hoyden called Joan isa 
character evidently created to please 
the pit; her actions are loud, many 
of the expressions put in her mouth 
would be more @ propos in that of 
a Billingsgate fish-fag. She fights 
with the Dauphin and overcomes 
him, and we almost hear that one, 
two, and thrust, so delightful to the 
gods in the gallery, who accom- 
panied the combat with cries of 
“ bravo.” 

As described by Schiller, the same 
character fills us with admiration ; 
we feel that she is Heaven-inspired, 
the branches overshadowing her are 
filled with mystic voices, she sees 
the Virgin urging her onwards, and 
bidding her at the same time to 
allow no earthly passion to fill a 
breast now dedicated to the service 
of Heaven. The historical inaccu- 
racy which gives to this poetic crea- 
tion a poetic death is pardonable. 
Joanna dies as she had lived, for her 
country—dies in the arms of her 
King, and the banner which she held 
to lead the armies of France to vic- 
tory, falling from her dying grasp, 
covers her; while, at a signal from 
the King, the banners held by the 
soldiers and knights are lowered, her 
last sigh being one of joy at being 
once more among her people :— 


* Short is the sorrow—eternal is the 
joy.” 


Another part of the same play 
shows us that the prejudices of a 
defeated nation, their vanquished 
pride, once wounded and overcome, 


are utterly unjust. Thus it was 
with England, and Schiller has por- 
trayed our weakness and our de- 
feats with the tender feeling of true 
oetry, making our heroes to die 
ike warriors, to be borne home- 
wards on their shields, and our foes 
to feel full of chivalrous sentiment 
when looking at the proud form of 
Talbot stretched in death’s agonies 
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before them. In “‘ Henry VI.” the 
Bastard of Orleans insults the dead 
Talbot, who, lying at his feet, holds 
the body of his son in his arms :— 


“ Bast. Hew them to pieces, hack 
their bones asunder, 
Whose life was England’s glory, 
Gallia’s wonder.” 


This same character, inspired by 
the German author, speaks as fol- 
lows :— 


“ Furchtbarer Talbot! 

licher ! 

Nimmst Du vorlieb mit so geringem 
Raum 

Und Frankreichs weite Erde konnte 
nicht 

Dem Streben deines Riesengeistes 
gniigen.” 


Unbezwing- 


We refer our readers to the con- 
tinuation of the same scene, and 
mention, as our own opinion, that 
the speech of the King, referrivg to 
Talbot, equals in beauty the famous 
last scene in the “ Julius Casar” of 


Shakespeare, containing the speech 
of Antonius over the body of 


Brutus. In continuation of the 
same subject, we may mention that 
Scene 4, Act V., of the first part 
of “ Henry VI.” contains the same 
idea, though worked in another form, 
as the scene in the “Jungfrau,”’ 
when Thibaut d’Are denounces his 
daughter as being an agent of the 
infernal powers. We seldom find 
in German thought the sentiment 
of theatrical exhibition; the crea- 
tions of their brain are, in many 
cases, idealized, but always natural, 
never posing, possessing qualities 
which make them to be loved, hated, 
or despised, but qualities which we 
feel to be real. In no case is 
Joanna anything but a woman, and 
one of the purest of her sex; she 
is represented as believing herself 
to be the direct messenger of God ; 
and her life, actions, thoughts, 
all show that in her that belief 
is real. In the fourth scene of the 
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Prologue we find that she is ordered 
(as we have already mentioned) 
never to permit love for any man 
to awake within her heart the sin- 
ful flames of earthly passion. This 
commandment fills her imagination, 
and is the moving idea of the whole 
character. We find her, though 
admiring Dunois, rejecting the offer 
of his hand, through the feeling that 
she must complete the work ordered 
by the Divine Virgin :— 


“Berufen bin ich zu ganz anderm 
Werk 
Die reine Jungfrau nur kann es vol- 
lenden 
Ich bin die Kriegerin des héchsten 
Gottes 
Und keinem Manne kann ich Gattin 
sein.” 


And again when, in the seventh 
scene of the second act, Mont- 
gomery, having pleaded in vain for 
his life, in the name of his aged 
father, strives to touch a sympa- 
thetic chord by urging the love of the 
young bride left in her far distant 
home, we have.the answer, terrible 
to him :-— 


“Du rufest lauter irdisch fremde Git- 

ter an 

Die mir nicht heilig noch verehrlich 
sind. Ich weiss 

Nichts von der Liebe Biindniss, das 
du mir beschworst 

Und nimmer kennen werd ich ihren 
eiteln Dienst.” 


Love to her is but a strange god, 
whose power she will never feel, 
and, therefore, she will not own its 
influence; the young warrior who 
has sought fame by desolating her 
fair France must die. 

At last comes a moment when 
she longs for, and yet fears, death. 
The Virgin no longer smiles upon 
her, she shudders when she sees the 
sacred image on the banner, she 
walks before her King at the coro- 
nation at Rheims with downcast 
head and tottering step,—for she 
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has now broken her vow ; she loves, 
and loves an enemy to her King and 
country. The first scene of the 
fourth act contains some of the 
most beautiful lines in the play— 
lines which alone would immor- 
talize the poet, but, when taken in 
conjunction with his other works, 
rank him among the first of those 
with whom the genial Flaccus 
wished to be numbered : 


“Quod si me lyricis vatibus inseres 
Sublimi feriam sidera vertice.” 


The deep heartfelt repentance, 
the bitter dejection of a fallen pride, 
once noble and just, are power- 
fully described, and the accusations 
Jevelled against her by a father 
who would repudiate her super- 
natural gifts, remain unanswered. 
Her silence condemns her ; she, the 
heroine sent by Heaven, is driven 
forth, and she feels her punishment 
to be just. Once withdrawn, the 
enemy is again triumphant; she 
herself has been captured by the 
cruel Isabel of Bavaria, and, refusing 
to pledge her honour not to escape, 
is loaded with chains. The scene 
now shows us Joanna, the Maid of 
Orleans, a prisoner; she hears the 
exultaut remarks of the soldier 
placed on the tower to recount the 
disasters which befall her people. 
Dunois, heavily wounded, is taken. 
But it is only when the King is in 
danger that she prays for help, and 
that her prayer is heard. 

And here we may point to the 
skilful introduction of the death of 
Sampson, as used by Schiller, for an 
excuse to enable him to free Joanna 
by the bursting asunder of the 
hundred-weighted fetters. Now she 
is free, and, quicker than the eye 
can see, she rushes to the field, she 
rescues her King, the enemy fly, but 
she herself is wounded, and dies, as 
we have described, in the arms of 
the King: once more is she the sa- 
viour of her country. “ Kurz ist der 
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Schmerz, und ewig ist die Freude.” 
Compared with this poetic idea, the 
bandying of low expressions be- 
tween the Shepherd and Joanna, as 
described by Shakespeare, become 
repugnant. Whatever feeling may 
have been rankling in the English 
breast at the time, no amount of 
prejudice excuses the heaping of 
dirt upon the head of the conqueror. 
And in reading the two plays our 
puetic chord is more touched by the 
idea of the beautiful Heaven-in- 
spired Virgin than by the coarse 
daughter of the low-born Shep- 
herd. Historically inaccurate, the 
“ Jungfrau von Orleans” is never- 
theless rich in poetic thought, and 
we feel Mr. Carlyle’s criticism to be 
just: “It is not in parts, but as a 
whole, that the delineation moves 
us ; by light and manifold touches it 
works upon our hearts till they melt 
before it into that mild rapture free 
alike from the violence and the im- 
purities of nature, which it is the 
highest triumph of the artist to 
communicate.” 

Let us, however, now return 
to “ Macbeth,” and we find Shake- 
speare’s language and thought to 
be, in many cases, different from 
that of his translator. This may 
be accounted for by the difficulty 
young Schiller must have felt in 
undertaking a work requiring a 
thorough knowledge of the English 
language. The additions made are 
curious in themselves, and we may 
quote a few taken from the meeting 
of the witches in the first scene of the 
first act. The Third Witch says,— 


** We sow in the heart the evil seed, 
But to the man belongs the deed.” 


“ Dritte Heve: Wir streuen in die 
Brust die bése Saat 
Aber dem Menschen gehort die 
That.” 
Erste Hewe: Er ist tapfer gerecht 
und gut 
Warum versuchen wir sein Blut? 
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Zweite und dritte Hexe: Strauchelt 
der Gute und fallt der gerechte 
Dannjubiliren die héllischen Machte.” 


Holinshed, an ancient authority 
on the subject, says of Macbeth— 
“ A valiant gentleman, and one that 
if he had not beene somewhat cruell 
of nature, might have beene thought 
most worthie the government of a 
realme.” The witches shout in 
chorus the jubilation felt in hell 
when the righteous stumble and 
the just fall. In the third scene 
of the first act the witches meet 
again; and here the German idea 
of the power of the witch over man 
is laid before us. Shakespeare gives 
us an idea of their power over phy- 
sical man, Schiller over moral and 
mental man. The First Witch re- 
lates that, finding a fisherman happy 
and content, though poor and in 
rags, she became infuriated at his 
contentment, and places in his nets 
a treasure, and round and round 
the witches sing in chorus :— 


Er nahm den hdllischen Feind ins 
Haus 
Mit seinem Gesange, da war es aus.” 


Singing no longer, no longer 
happy, he lived like the Prodigal 
Son, but his gold left him as if it had 
wings; the fool, he trusted in the 
witches’ gold :— 


“Er vertraute der Thor! auf Hexen- 


go 
Und weiss nicht, dasz es der Hille 
zollt.” 


He gives himself up to the in- 
fernal powers, then want comes to 
him, and flattering friends leave 
him: and as she passes the place 
that very day she sees him weeping 
and pale, on before that he plunges 
into the waves, receives his curse 
with hellish joy :-— 


“ Falsche Nixe, du hast mir betrogen, 

Du gabst mir das Gold, du ziehst 
mich nach! 

Und stiirzt sich hinab indie Wogen.” 
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The stifling feeling which fills the 
heart of Macbeth, unable to struggle 
against the growing thought of 
murder, is so powerfully rendered, 
that the translation would at all 
times be difficult :— 


“T am thane of Cawdor: 
If good, why do I yield to that sug- 
estion 

Whose horrid image doth unfix my 
hair 

And make my seated heart knock at 
my ribs, 

Against the use of nature? Present 
fears 

Are less than horrible imaginings. 

My thought, whose murder yet is but 
fantastical, 

Shakes so my single state of man, 
that function 

Is smother’d in surmise, and nothing ig 

But what is not.” 

“Ich bin Than 


Von Cawdor? War sie gut; warum 

Beschleicht mich, die entsetzliche Ver- 
suchun 

Die mir Haar aufstriubt, mir in 
der Brust 

Das eisenfeste Mannerherz erschiit- 
tert P 

Die Handlung selbst ist minder grau- 
senvoll, 

Als der gedanke der geschreckten 
Seele 

Dies Bild, die blosse Mordthat des 
Gehirns ; 

Regt meine innre Welt so heftig auf 

Das jede andre Lebensarbeit ruht, 

i mir nichts da ist, als dag Wesen- 
ose.” 


The rendering here does not quite 
bear out the forcible image so power- 
fully drawn by the English poet, 
and our readers will find that even 
the translation does not produce the 
same feeling of terrible dread, and 
consciousness of the approaching 
guilt, as must be felt when reading 
the original. 

And again, Lady Macbeth :— 


“ Hie thee thither, 
That I may pour my spirits in thine 


ear, 
And chastise with the valour of my 
tongue 
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All that impedes thee from the golden 
round, 

Which fate and metaphysical aid doth 
seem 

To have thee crown’d withal.” 


*“ O, eile! eile her! 
Damit ich meinen Geist in deinen 
giesse, ; 
Durch meine tapfre Zunge diese 
Zweifel 

Und Furchtgespenster aus dem 
Felde schlage, 

Die dich wegschrecken von dem 
goldnen Reif 

Womit das Gliick dich gern be- 
krénen méchte.” 


And, further on, in the continua- 
tion of the same monologue, the 
words 


* Damit mein blinder Dolch nicht sehe 
Wohin er trifft,” 


has not the same horrible force as 
the original— 
“ Come, thick night, 
And pall thee in the dunnest smoke 
of hell, 
That my keen knife see not the wound 
it makes.” 


We also find, later, that the words, 
“ Like the poor cat i’ the adage,” 


is translated “Klein miithiger.” 
This rather inappropriate ending 
finds its source in Heywood’s Pro- 
verbs, “‘ The cat would eat fish, and 
would not wet her feet.” In this 
case, however, the termination given 
by the translator is perhaps more 
emphatically powerful than the 
rather far-fetched simile to be found 
in the original. Strength of lan- 
guage is not, however, Schiller’s 
forte, but rather beauty, and he 
seems to slur over passages which to 
him must have contained a horrible 
idea. The following instance gives 
the idea without the language :— 


“Ich habe Kinder aufgesiiugt und 
weiss ; 
Wie allgewaltig Mutterliebe zwingt 
Und dennoch—ja bei Gott, den 
Saugling selbst 
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An meinen eignen Briisten, wollt’ ich 
morden 
Hiatt ich’s geschworen, wie du jenes 
schwurst.” 


“T have given suck, and know 

How tender ’tis to love the babe that 
milks me: 

I would, while it was smiling in my 
face, 

Have pluck’d my nipple from its bone- 
less gums, 

And dash’d the brains out, had I so 
sworn as you 

Have done to this.” 


Other parts of this last scene of 
the first act will be found to contain 
translations, accurate in themselves, 
but utterly distinct from the fiery 
words written by Shakespeare. We 
find the same fault in the celebrated 
soliloquy in which Macbeth feels 
himself urged on by the apparition 
of the blood-dropping dagger. In 
most of these parts Shakespeare 
seems to have been carried away by 
the torrent of words, and by the 
horror of his own conception. Such 
is not the case, however, with Schiller, 
who seems to shrink from the very 
terrorsin which Shakespeare revelled. 
The author of the “Jungfrau” 
could never have imagined a Lady 
Macbeth, but would have looked 
upon such a creation as a terrible 
emanation from the realms of hell, 
a being like unto a Fury, to be 
turned away from with horror, 
whose very appearance was a pollu- 
tion. 

The drunken ejaculations of the 
Porter, in the third scene of the 
second act, are replaced by Schiller 
with a song of praise to the Lord, 
who has watched over the house by 
night, as there are many who shut 
their eyes never to open them again. 
This is preceded by a poetic descrip- 
tion of the sun appearing to the 
King in all his splendour, and at 
the same time shining through the 
roof of the poor man. Taking the 
characters and the play itself, one 
can but be struck with what must 
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be termed an inaccuracy, or misjudg- 
ment of the proclivities of the Scotch 
Porter. To Schiller and other Ger- 
mans, the coarseness had to be re- 
deemed ere the play could be pro- 
duced at Weimar, and the difference 
between the English and German 
character is very evident. A Ger- 
man would see no reality in a blas- 
phemous Porter reeling about a 
stage, uttering a mass of incompre- 
hensible ribaldry. The song of 
praise would be to them more 
natural, more poetic, and more in 
accordance with the feelings of the 
audience. 

In the speech given by Hecate to 
the weird sisters, Schiller, evidently 
not tracing the sense imparted by 
Shakespeare, leaves out that part 
beginning— 


“ Get you gone, 
And at the pit of Acheron 
Meet me i’ the morning,” 


substituting for it a promise that 
she herself, invisible, would be near, 
and will send down spirits and 
images, giving false oracles, which 
will help to hasten the destruction 
of Macbeth. The mention of the 
pit of Acheron, as a rendezvous for 
the witches, is, perhaps, rather far- 
fetched, as the celebrated river of 
Greek mythology could not certainly 
find its way to Scotland, as the 
words 


“T hither he 
Will come to know his destiny,” 


would imply. The same name is used 
in “ Midsummer Night’s Dream ”;— 


“With drooping fog, as black as 
Acheron;” 


but as a classical allusion, as may be 
seen from the tenor of the scene. 
In another scene, Macduff, hearing 
that his wife and children are mur- 
dered, makes a direct invecation to 
Heaven— 
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“Und konntest du das ansehn, Gott 
und kein 
Erbarmen haben,” 


as being more effective than the 
original— 
“Did Heaven look on, 

And would not take their part?” 

The other and smaller interpola- 
tions aud changes do not call for 
any direct notice. But having de- 
scribed at rather full length the 
“Jungfrau von Orleans” and the 
translation of “ Macbeth,’’ the reader 
will be able tu judge of the psycho- 
logical effect produced by the same 
scene on two differeut word-painters. 
In Shakespeare we find the finest 
parts to be those in which deep and 
passionate emotions are called out, 
in which the tempests of human 
life rage, the hurricane of wicked- 
ness bursts forth with irresistible 
power, the lowering tempest darkens 
all around, and yet we are filled 
with the terrible majesty of the 
hour. Schiller loves the sunshine, 
the gentle dews, the beauty of the 
soul and thought. The song sung 
by the Porter when awaking was 
evidently introduced to lighten the 
darkened scene with a ray of genial 
light. Even accepting Ophelia as a 
type, created by a giant mind, we 
may safely assert that Shakespeare 
has produced no female character 
which can compare with Schiller’s 
Joan of Are. In none of the female 
characters of our great English poet 
do we find the refinement of thought 
and speech that is tobe found when . 
reading the work of the German 
author. Together they view nature 
as two artists of equal power, yet to 
them nature speaks a different lan- 
guage. Our readers must judge for 
themselves, and we close with a 
remark made by a learned German 
author on the difference between 
painting and poetry, which illus- 
trates an idea felt by many— Die 
Malerei ist eine stumme Poesie und 
die Poesie eine redende Malerei.” 
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MORN AND EVE. 
By tHe Lonpon Heemit. 
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A sUMMER morning on the woodland road: 
Here is a little cottage, rising dun 

With red-tiled roof, above its snow-white pales, 
An ivy baldric’s slung across its breast, 

Sturdy it stands as forester of old, 

‘Bent on his sylvan sport in woods like this; 
But ’tis a peaceful home; and, mounting guard, 
Four stately poplars are its sentinels, 

Each more attenuate than the next, the last 
But a mere ragged staff of fluttering green, 


All that hath surface for it glistens bright, 
Catching some richness from the wealthy sun, 

The very gnats that sport upon the air, 

Show up like dancing jewels, fill the view 

With living specks of light; upon the wires, 

The black-tarred wires that hold the farmer's fence, 
The spider’s web is fixed, and this has caught 
Some drops of falling dew, these, in the glow, 
Assume the aspect of a string of pearls, 

Swung by a fairy hand—the gentle breeze. 


The surface of the pond is sombre-bright, 
Like to black armour, for it lies in shade, 

Its time for splendour is not now, but when 
The enriching sun goes down, bequeathing it 
A legacy of light; upon its face 

The lily ducks, disporting at their will, 
Disturb the current with their widening rings. 
Elsewhere, the gentle ripples ebb and flow, 
And meet and play, and yanish in each other, 
And ever change, and yet are still the same, 
Blending in geometric harmony. 


The mighty trees whose shadows check the road 
With moving patterns on a dusty ground, 

Are endless in variety of shape ; 

Some straight and haughty stand, as princes proud, 
Wrapping their green robes scornfully around them; 
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Some.are mere cripples of deformity, 

With gnarled and tortured limbs and ragged garb, 
And some so battered with the storms of life, 
And worn by Time, they are but wrecks, yet each, 
Age, ugliness, decay, and death itself, 

Some phase of grand or beautiful displays. 


The stately ox, advancing from the depths 

Of emerald meadow, fringed with dark-green wood 
(Effective background to his sunlit form), 

Wends slowly down the pathway to the pond, 
And quaffs its grateful waters; white is he, 

And when at rest seems formed of alabaster, 

Or might be marble, wrought with sculptured skill 
So great as to inform with all but life. 


The butterflies are out, and three flit near, 

One richly-hued, one tawny-brown, one white 

As winter snow-flake; sweetly they contrast, 

As, on their giddy and desultory flight, 

In partnership they flit from joy to joy, 
Intoxicate with all, an emblem true 

Of Man’s unheeding youth, while follow close, 
Or more remote, as high or low they fly, 

Their shadows, light and wayward as themselves. 


Il. 


The infant Wind, just waked from slumbers light, 
Moves through the leafage with so faint a stir, 
’Tis all but stillness both to ear and sight, 
As thus, with Thought and Nature to confer, 
"Neath the elm portico I pause awhile 
Of this tree-cluster’s lofty-columned pile, 
Whose upper tenants are the skyey race, 
Whilst earthlier Man finds shelter in the base. 


Eastward the coming night may mount the skies, 
Darkening their slaty hue with every stride; 

I mark it not, but westward keep mine eyes, 
Fast on the sumptuous couch of regal pride, 

Whereon the sun, replete and worn with glory, 
And toil of spreading empire far and wide,} 

Sinks like some warrior-king renowned in story, 
Leaving a milder sway his realms to guide, 
And give that peace his restless rule denied. 
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Yon lonely pool is crimsoned with the tints 
Caught from the clouds that look upon the sun, 
Ripples as light and changeful as the prints 
Of fairy feet, athwart its surface run ; 
I love the place, and at this silent hour 
It is most beautiful; my present mood 
Invites the gentle, though resistless, power 
Of Nature’s loveliness in solitude. 


Insensibly, unwittingly—for joy 
That comes unsought-for hath the less alloy, 
I let Imagination’s hand undo 
The ties that bind me to my earthly cares. 
Dimmer to actual beauties grows my view, 
But all it meets a higher beauty wears. 
There are no clouds above, but isles of light 
With hills and dales, and palaces and towers, 
Where summer lives, and day is always bright, 
Night ne’er descends, and tempest never lowers. 


The pool still rolls before me, but its tide 
Is changed into a vast and radiant sea, 
Superbly with the solar glories dyed, 
To the horizon spreading wide and free ; 
With light is life, for o’er its waters now 
A band of tiny elfins dance and flit, 
Bright, butterfly-winged things, and all avow 
The sway of her who in their midst doth sit, 
Enthroned in golden galley, with its sail 
Of gossamer—not Cleopatra’s self 
More beauty could have shown—yet on a scale 
Proportioned to the mimic land of Elf. 


What more than music in that song of theirs ! 
The ear, the soul, are prisoners to its spell ; 
Howe’er divine, all merely mortal airs 
Are harsh in contrast, take the stringéd shell, 
Holian harp, and nightingale, and sigh 
From gentlest wind through brightest garden blowing, 
And blend them in one rapturous melody, 
Still such enchantment passes your bestowing. 
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Oh, I am spell-bound, I could gaze for ever, 
And listen thus to all eternity ! 
But there are powers can mock at Man’s endeavour, 
I am of earth, and it is not to be; 
There seems between that lovely scene and me, 
Sudden to fall a thick and sombre veil, 
Shutting out sight amd sound, and elf and fay, 
The music dwindles to a plaintive wail, 
And the bright vision vanishes away ; 
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For those sun-clouds, whose magic caused it all, 
Have fled with him who was the cause of them, 

As courtiers oft will share their monarch’s fall, 
Or leaves will follow blossoms from the stem. 


Now black-browed night its nearer presence hints, 
And all that into indistinctness fades, 
Proclaims the temporary death of tints, 
And transient victory of the despot shades ; 
Soon will the interregnum end, and fast 
The Queen of Night be fixed upon her throne : 
Ah, well! such visions are too bright to last, 
But while it stayed ’twas sweet, and all my own! 


LITERARY NOTICES, 


Wayside Notes in Scandinavia. By 
Mark Antony Lower, M.A., F.S.A. 
London: Henry 8. King and Co. 
This is an exceedingly pleasant 
volume, the result of a summer 
tour made by the author. His nar- 
rative flows very agreeably without 
any attempt at “ word painting ” or 
straining after effect, which is so 
marked and reprehensible a feature 
in some modern books of travel. 
He is evidently a quick and shrewd 
observer, and possesses considerable 
descriptive power, while the charm 
of his narrative is enhanced by the 
agreeable simplicity that distin. 
guishes it. With respect to the 
countries ordinarily selected by the 
general run of summer tourists, our 
author has some observations that 
are not unworthy of notice :— 


“IT wish our modern tourists, instead 
of sticking to the old beaten tracks of 
travel, would sometimes go a little a- 


field, and visit less frequented high- 
ways. It appears that they find it 
necessary to follow in the same path 
that their fathers and friends have 
gone, like so many geese on a village 
green, and ‘do’ what others have 
‘done;’ their principal object seem- 
ing to be, besides a holiday trip (which 
they may as well enjoy on British 
ground as elsewhere, without crossing 
the narrow seas), to ‘hold up a 
corner’ in a chit-chat in fashionable 
drawing-rooms. 


‘* Now, if my health and pecuniary 
means would permit, I would go into 
the byways instead of the highways 
of Europe, which not one in a hundred 
thousand Englishmen seems to care 
anything about. Just glance over a 
map, and see what a vast expanse of 
land is a terra incognita, almost un- 
trodden by the English foot. How 
little is known of Lithuania, of Ukraine, 
of Wallachia, of the shores of the 
Dneiper, the Don, and the Volga, 
districts known only to the laborious 
few, but as little understood by the 
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many as the ‘Cannibal Islands’ or 
the ‘ Mountains of the Moon.’” 


A few extracts will serve to illus- 
trate our author's style, and indicate 
the merits of his work. Elsinore, 
he says, notwithstanding its many 
historical associations, and relics of 
bygone ages, disappointed him :— 


“Northward of the town is Marien- 
lyst, once a royal marine residence, 
but now belonging to a popular sea- 
bathing establishment—in short, a 
miniature Brighton. On a_ terrace 
behind they show you what they call 
the Grave of Hamlet, a grove of trees 
within which some cunning genius, a 
good many years ago, placed a frag- 
ment of a column to indicate the grave. 
This has now been removed, and a 
kind of cairn of loose stones covers 
the spot. Nevertheless credulous 
Englishmen think they have seen 
Hamlet’s grave, and bring away a 
stone from the heap as a trophy! 
Caroline-Mathilde inhabited apart- 
ments here before her removal to 
Hanover, and her rooms are still open 
to visitors. 

“T said we were disappointed with 
Elsinore; it was because we found no 
trace of Hamlet there. Indeed, many 
Danish savans treat that personage 
as a myth, and say that if ever he 
existed it was in Jatland, about the 
ninth century. Shakespeare, with his 
usual anachronisms, makes him live 
since the introduction of gunpowder 
and cannon. 

“ When the story of Hamlet’s grave 
was pretty well established, curious 
visitors inquired for Ophelia’s fatal 
brook, and this was shown near the 
Marienlyst garden. It is a tiny 
stream, hardly large enough for a 
duck to swim in, and how our heroine 
managed to drown herself in it is a 
mystery. Altogether Elsinore is ‘ the 
play of Hamlet, with the part of 

amlct left out !’” 


From Elsinore to Copenhagen the 
journey only occupies two hours by 
railway. He is very enthusiastic in 
his praise of the Danish capital :— 


“JT have seen many great cities at 
home and abroad, but I never saw one 
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which so much impressed me as did 
Copenhagen. Though not large, it is 
the most interesting city I have ever 
seen. The main streets are grand and 
imposing. The houses are large, and 
have many windows, and they are, 
every now and then, interspersed with 
public buildings, which greatly add 
to the first impression. Besides this, 
there are fine avenues of trees every- 
where, and summer walks beneath 
them are truly delightful. Copen- 
hagen may be called the ‘City of 
Islands:’ it is, indeed, an island 
itself, and is surrounded by numerous 
islets; in fact, when you are in 
Scandinavia you hardly know whether 
you areon landorsea. . ... 

“ The shops in the principal streets 
are excellent, and many of them offer 
an assortment of elegant merchandise. 
In some parts of Copenhagen, how- 
ever, the shops are underground, and 
you have to go down steps as to 
cellars, to make a purchase. Every 
third or fourth tradesman has a handel 
to his name, or rather trade. Thus 
a bookseller is a bog-handel; a mer- 
chant, a handelsmand; a tea-dealer, 
a thee-handel; a cheesemonger, an 
ostehandel, or ostehandler, etc. etc.— 
the word signifying trade, commerce, 
or a dealer. or 

“ With respect to the furnishing of 
the houses (I speak principally of 
Denmark), there is much ideal comfort. 
The absence of carpets in summer, 
and the great want of open fireplaces 
or hearths, make us feel that we are 
not at home, and that at least some 
English comforts are wanting. The 
rooms are mostly heated by upright 
cylindrical iron stoves, surmounted 
with imitation bronze statues; and 
at night, man and wife are divorced 
into two little beds, like those used 
by the pupils in boarding schools. 
Everything reminds one of the French 
style in farnishing. 

“A table-d’héte is a famous institu- 
tion, and I wish it could be fairly said 
that we possessed it in England; but 
we insular folks are so select and exclu- 
sive that most people prefer dining in 
private rooms, thereby losing a great 
deal of social enjoyment. At the 
table-d’hdte, at the Copenhagen 
Hotel-Royal, where nearly a hundred 
guests of many nations sat down daily, 
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we met with some very interesting 
people. Close to me on several occa- 
sions sat the well-known Rev. Dr. 
Aitken of Edinburgh (D.D.), now 
* seventy-five years of age, who, in his 
younger days, had been well ac- 
quainted: with Sir Walter Scott, and 
in later times with the celebrated 
Danish sculptor Thorvaldsen, during 
the period when he was pursuing his 
studies at Rome. Of Thorvaldsen 
more hereafter. My vis-a-vis was a 
well-known English county member; 
and there were many other persons 
of distinction (some Americans), whose 
names I omitted to note down; but 
all were polite and friendly, and the 
dinners passed off with much hilarity 
and good-will. A table-d’héte is pretty 
much the same everywhere, but we 
noticed one peculiarity here, namely, 
that mutton and beef succeeded the 
soup, and preceded the fish. The 
dessert was very good, and so were the 
alesand wines. As arulethe northern 
mutton is not to be compared with 
that of our famed South Downs or 
Leicesters. The sheep are small, and 
wear the long tails which were born 
with them. They are curiously marked 
on their backs with red and crimson 
ochre. The beef is better, and great 
numbers of cattle are exported to 
England. Agriculture and  cattle- 
breeding receive much attention in 
Denmark, and there is scarcely a 
rood of ground that is not in some 
way utilized where such a thing is 
practicable. The farms are small, and 
are often cultivated by their own pro- 
prietors. Such persons as we call 
‘gentlemen farmers’ are scarcely 
known. 


“ A word on the peasantry and the 
other working classes. They are 
mostly clean and decently habited. 
When they meet a superior they 
salute him by raising their caps, and 
they do the same to persons of their 
own position, if known tothem. The 
little peasant boys have their light 
hair cropped close to their heads, and 
look like small convicts lately come out 
Of prigom. . . «= « 

“ Copenhagen has less than 200,000 
inhabitants, but it is fast increasin 
in extént and population. Although 
it dates from before the eleventh 
century, its aspect is comparatively 
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modern, in consequence of the ex- 
tensive fires and sieges, bombard- 
ments, etc., which have befallen it. 
In the year 1728 a great conflagration 
destroyed about 1,650 houses, and in 
another in 1795 more than 300 were 
reduced to ashes; and our boasted 
Nelson knocked down 300 more.” 


Mr. Lower gives a very full de- 
scription of the “glorious monu- 
ments and treasures of art and 
literature ’’ for which Copenhagen 
is so justly celebrated. The Round 
Tower he considers “ the most re- 
markable building perhaps in the 
world, the Pyramids of Egypt not 
excepted ” :— 


“Tt was erect-d by King Christiaa 
IV. The tower consists of two hollow 
cylinders. and between them a spiral 
inclined plane winds from the street 
to the summit, with an ascent suffi- 
ciently safe and easy for a carriage and 
four to ascend. In 1716, Catherine 
of Russia actually performed this feat, 
accompanied by Peter the Great as 
outrider! When Nelson bombarded 
Copenhagen, in 1802, the treasures 
of the University Library were de- 
posited in this tower.” 


The Thorvaldsen Museum is de- 
clared to be ‘“‘a glorious sight, and 
worth a special pilgrimage from any 
part of the civilized world ;” but for 
a description of this and other pub- 
lic institutions, ete., we must refer 
to the work itself, and conclude 
with the following tribute concern- 
ing the State of Denmark :— 


“We Englishmen, who have been 
in’ our ignorance accustomed to 
think Denmark below the average of 
European civilization, are very wide 
of the mark, probably from what we 
read in our schoolboy days of the 
barbarous Vikings and their doings 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
in the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
But since that time the Scandinavians 
have, for the most part, advanced part 
assu with all other civilized nations. 

ay, more: I believe that in the seven- 
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teenth century they surpassed most 
of them, and certainly at that period 
the monarchs and grandees patronized 
both the fine arts and manufactures 
in a greater degree than did those of 
any other country. And now, in later 
times, the Northern nations have not 
fallen off in this respect. Look at 
their great system of railways, most 
admirably conducted, and their street 
tramways in all the larger towns. 
We praise our London tramways, but 
they are nothing as compared with 
those of Copenhagen. Let me add, 
that this most useful invention is 
attributable to our Northern friends; 
and even our cars are for the most 
part imported into England from 
those regions. We see, inscribed on 
the inside of numbers of them, the 
words ‘ Copenhagen’ and ‘ Denmark.’ 
But to realize the actual state of 
civilization in Scandinavia, English- 
men must go thither, and look for 
themselves.” 


Corneille'’s Tragedy, “ Horace.” 


Translated into English blank verse 


by Walter Federau Nokes; inter- 
leaved with the French text. Lon- 
don and Paris: Hachette, 1874. 
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This work is the second of a series 
of poetical translations of the great 
Tragedies of Corneille, the Father 
of the French classical Drama. The 
“Cid,” published last year, attracted 
considerable notice and elicited 
warm commendation for the pure- 
ness and simplicity of its style, for 
its true poetic ring, and notably 
for its conscientious fidelity to the 
original work. The “ Horace,” now 
before us, is fully up to the mark of 
its predecessor. Mr. Nokes tells 
us in his preface that he has aimed 
at producing a translation in the 
full sense of the term, and he has 
certainly succeeded in doing so ; he 
has preserved not merely the spirit 
but the language of his author, 
religiously abstaining from any in- 
dulgence in that laxity—the bane 
of translations generally—which 
substitutes a new version of the 
work for the work itself. The 
printing of the original text, page 
for page with the translation, is a 
bold challenge to criticism ; which 
is, however, amply justified, and is 
at the same time a highly con- 
venient arrangement for students 
and amateurs of French literature. 





